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Almost any interior can be made more interesting, more exciting, 
more beautiful with a floor of Armstrong Montina Vinyl Corlon. It 
is an intriguingly textured floor, made of stone-like chips of viny] 
set in a translucent vinyl base. To see Montina Corlon, write for a 
free sample.Armstrong,504A FultonStreet, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


Vinyl floors by (Armstrong 
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INFORMATION FROM MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


How “rich” are investors?...how many 
own stocks listed on the N.Y. Stock 
Exchange?...what to discuss first with 
your broker...4 steps to wise investing. 


This year, it is likely that more than 
one million Americans will become 
shareowners for the first time in their 
lives. 

If you're one of them, you'll be join- 
ing a group estimated at more than 
17 million. 


* *# #* 


Would it surprise you to know that 
there are more shareowners in this coun- 
try than labor union members, or col- 
lege students, or farmers? 


* * #& 


How “rich” are investors? An Ex- 
change study indicates the median in- 
come of shareowning families is $8,600, 
and about half are in the $5,000-to- 
$10,000 bracket. More women than 
men own stocks—and, grouped by oc- 
cupation, housewives lead the list in 
number. An estimated 11 million men 
and women own stocks listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange. 


* * 


If investing is on your mind, you may 
be wondering: “‘How do I begin?” We 
recommend the following four steps to 
wise investing. 


cd * * 


First, make a get-acquainted call on 
a registered representative of a mem- 





ber firm of the Exchange. There are 
some 3,400 offices and you'll usually 
find “Members New York Stock Ex- 
change” on their doors and windows. 
Both the firm and its registered repre- 
sentatives have had to meet Exchange 
qualifications and are subject to Ex- 
change rules. (One regulation is that 
registered representatives must be full- 
time brokers.) 


* & # 


Start by discussing your investment 
goal. Do you want dividends to bolster 
your regular income? Or long-term 
growth in the value of your stock ? Or 
bonds, perhaps, for the greater safety 
of principal and stability of income they 
often provide? 


* * «& 


Second, how much should you in- 
vest? Nothing, until you have provided 
for the usual expenses most people 
have. Generally, it’s a sensible rule to 
invest only funds that you don’t ex- 
pect to need in the foreseeable future. 


* * #* 


Third, what to buy? And how to 
buy? Certainly not on unsupported 
rumors or fragments of news. Ask 
your registered representative for the 
most factual account he can give you 
ofa company that seems to hold prom- 





* ADDRESS 


ise for you—the trend of earnings, the 
dividend record, its financial condi- 
tion, announced plans for growth, pos- 
sibly news about management. Ask for 
his judgment to season your own. 

Finally, remember that stock prices 
go up and down for many reasons, 
and neither facts nor the coolest judg- 
ment can eliminate the risk. 


* * * 
The purpose of investing, of course, 
is to improve your financial position. 
That is why it is so important to know 


that there are right and wrong ways to 
20 about it. 


Own your share of American business 


Members New York 
Stock Exchange 


* SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET. Mail to a member 


. firm of the New York Stock Exchange, or . 
+ to the New York Stock Exchange, Dept. - 
* 5-KK, P.O. Box 1070, N.Y., N.Y. 10001, * 


+ Please send me, free, “INVESTMENT FACTS,” 


* listing some 500 stocks that have paid * 
. cash dividends every three months for 20 | 


- to 100 years, 


* NAME 





* CIry 


* STATE ZIP CODE —_ 


When in New York for the World's Fair, visit the Exchange, Broad and Wall Streets, Manhattan. See the nation’s 
market place in action, the colorful Exhibit Hall and Little Theater. 10—3:30 Monday through Friday. Admission free. 


TIME is published weekly, at $9.00 per year, by TIME Inc., at 540 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill, 60611. Second class postage paid at Chicago, Hl, and at additional mailing offices, 





We think the best investment we ever made 
for our family’s dental health is the 
Broxodent Automatic Toothbrush 


ee 


It’s from Squibb, so you know 





rry Dean, Columbus, Ohio, 


it’s right for your teeth 


The Deans find that Broxodent makes 
it so easy and pleasant to get teeth really 
clean, the whole mouth refreshed. Den- 
tists everywhere have told people like 
the Deans, about this modern way to 
clean teeth, 

Broxodent, introduced by Squibb, is 
completely different from any other elec 
tric toothbrush. Its tiny brush moves up 
and down at an unfailing rate of 120 
strokes per second—to whisk food par- 
ticles from the teeth and refresh the 
gums. There are no batteries to run 
down, or that need recharging or re- 
placement. 

The Broxodent automatic toothbrush 


motor is permanently sealed against 
moisture in epoxy resin, has only one 
moving part. There are no plastic cogs 
to jam or wear out, 

Squibb, a leader in dental research, 
has run a single Broxodent continually, 
in laboratory tests for more than a year. 
That’s equivalent to years and years of 
regular after-meal brushing by even the 
largest family. 

When you buy an electric toothbrush, 
spend enough to get the best. Enjoy 
more efficient and longer service with 
Broxodent. Complete with 4 different 
colored interchangeable brushes plus 
special holder for handle and brushes. 








ir children, too, are delighted with Broxodent 


The Broxodent toothbrush has been 
provisionally accepted as an effective 
cleansing device for use as part of a 
program of good oral hygiene to sup- 
plement the regular professional care 
required for oral health, 


The Council on Dental Therapeutics 
American Dental Association 


BROXODENT is the perfect gift 
for Mother’s Day, Father’s Day, 
weddings and graduations. 
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This is one museum you should visit in MEXICO 


It’s the unique Museum of Anthropology in Mexico City. Here, cn 11 
acres, the arts and myths of ancient cultures are spread before you. 

Mexico also has much more to offer! Not only the glories of the 
past, but proud new shining cities, and charming colonial towns. 
You'll discover fantastic bargains in Mexican handicrafts, jewelry, 
silver, textiles...thrill to sports spectacles...relax on breath-taking 
beaches, blessed by the miraculous Mexican sun. 

Make plans to visit Mexico, because Mexico has wonderful plans 
for you. See your travel agent...the place to go is Mexico. 


Mexico® Site of the Sth World Golf Championship, 1966 
* World Soccer-Football Cup, 1970" Home of the 1968 Olympic Games 


MEXICAN NATIONAL TOURIST COUNCIL ® MEXICAN GOVERNMENT TOURISM DEPT. 


ft Mexico Information Office, Dept. TE-1 
é 2 East 55 Street, New York, N. Y. 10022 


Please send me illustrated literature on Mexico. 


ADDRESS —_ 













Americas newest integrated steel producer 
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IRATION 


The secret of successfully join- 
ing iron to steel: start with two 
firms of perfect natural affinity. 


Little wonder security an- 
alysts are calling it ‘‘the ideal 
marriage.'’ Acme Steel Com- 
pany was a major semi- 
integrated steel producer. 
Interlake Iron Corporation has 
been a leading independent 
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fe gele [Uler-1ae) Manl-iceial-lel@e)|-al colar 
With the merger, an unbroken 
chain of steel production has 
been forged—from raw mate- 
rials to finished steel products. 


The benefits? For our cus- 
tomers, the merger will con- 
tribute importantly to the 
quality of our products and 
our ability to supply them. For 


our company, it means self- 
Oh ailell-1alen Me-iP4-r-1°) (me) o-1e- 14a -4 
economies, and a new balance 
of need and supply that will 
rey-¥asalianovelaneialelele imme) ol-te-1dlel a) 
of our steel making facilities. 


The name again is Interlake 
—a new company, but certain- 
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INTERLAKE STEEL CORPORATION, 135th STREET & PERRY AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60627 













. 8 300 miles from home, 
© 510 incash, 


Se the motel bill to pay... 
and the Bigleys 
- can sleep? 


How do they pay for the room? 

They charge it, with their Gulf credit card. 
Maybe you didn’t know. A Gulf credit card 
lets you charge almost anything you need for a 
trip these days. 

Some things you’d expect: 4-power NO-NOX" 
premium gasoline, Gulfpride® Single-G Motor 
§ Oil and the many services available at your 
Gulf dealer’s. 

And something else, too! A good night’s sleep 
at any of the Holiday Inns 
of America. 

Why carry a lot of extra 
money when you travel? 

Pick up a credit card ap- 
plication where your driving 
takes a turn for the best, at 
the Sign of the Orange Disc. Gulf Oil Corporation 
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style 1006, Bronze Tone; 1007, Black. About $22. Luxurious Liama-Grained Calfskin 





i .. “Contour Cushion Comfort 











r (y= the ground with instant ease. Exclusive Freeman 
° process molds the shoe heel to cup your heel; insole 
e is cushioned to buoy your sole. Step out in a pair of 
e Freeman Contour Cushion® Shoes today, enjoy daylong 
e comfort. Entire collection priced from *19% to *26°°. 

CONTOUR CUSHION” 


@ Molded hee! cradles your hee 


e 
e VY Cushioned insole buoys your sole e 
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eee? FREEMAN-TOOR CORPORATION 


BELOIT, WISCONSIN 
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The new Top-Flite woods 
deliver greater clubhead speed. 


With less effort. 


Stop trying to murder the ball. And 
start keeping your swing in a smooth, 
effortless groove. Let Spalding’s new 
Top-Flite® woods do the work. They 
help supply you with greater clubhead 
speed — therefore, bigger distance 
without forcing you to strain or break 
your groove. 

As you'd expect, it took a truly sig- 
nificant advance inclubmaking to build 
this extra potential into your game. 

Spalding — building on seventy-two 
years of expert clubmaking experience 
— searched out, discovered and de- 
signed the classic form for woods 
the pure functional design that places 





Lasy, big tella 


all club components in hairline bal- 
ance with each other. 

The new Top-Flites have the classic 
form and you'll recognize it at once. 
This is how a wood really ought to 
look. Without gimmicks. Without so 
much as a face screw to get between 
you and your shot. 

See Spalding's unique new Top-Flite 
Registered woods at your golf profes 
sional’s right now. Stop living with 
your handicap and start shrinking it. 


SPALoING” 


pee, Massachusetts 
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The New York apartment of Mr. and Mrs, 
Richard Halliday (she’s Mary Martin) 





In America’s finest homes...true-to-life color with 
RCA Victor Solid Copper Circuit dependability 


Beautifully detailed designs, executed by 
skilled craftsmen, make RCA Victor 
Color TV a rich complement to any in- 
terior. Shown above, the French Pro- 
vincial Martinique. 

Most true-to-life color—so natural and 
sharp, so bright—you'll compare it to 
color motion pictures. 


RCA Solid Copper Circuits eliminate over 


oN 
J 


200 possible trouble spots for fewer serv- 
ice headaches. 

RCA pioneered and perfected Color TV. 
Today, more people own RCA Victor 
Color TV than all other brands combined. 
Y i y ” ‘ i. 
Shouldn’t you? Ar 


The Most Trusted Name in Electronics 


Tmk(s)* 


Stn WALT DIWEY's “WONDERFUL WORLD OF COLOR,” SUMDATE, NBC-TV NETWORK 
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RCA SOLID COPPER CIRCUITS RE- 
PLACE OLD-FASHIONED “HAND 
WIRING” FOR GREATER DEPEND- 
ABILITY, BETTER TV PERFORMANCE 











Sugarnspice 


’n everything nice... 
’65 Coronet. 
Perfect wedding of style... 
and spirit. 
Roojline ... roguish. 
Horses... husky. 
Explore Coronet... runaround Coronet. 
Roomy... zoomy. 
Price — just a drop in the bucket. 
Comfort... 
drop in a bucket (seat that is). 
Now you can have your cake 
and eat it, too. 
’65 Dodge Coronet: 
Fun with frosting. 


65 Dodge Coronet 


* MONACO 





DODGE COMES ON BIG FOR "65 « DART « CORONET « POLARA « CUSTOM 8860 


siecle ¢ CHRYSLER 


lad MOTORS CORPORATION 


Dr. Manfred Holl, meteorologist from Monterey, California, examines pictures from weather satellites at the U. S. Weather Bureau 


he 


“Life insurance? 


- . ee 





I can wait? 





“But a MONY man changed my mind with his professional approach... 
and a plan to protect my mortgage’ 





Dr. Manfred Holl 
t over with 


talks 


Claus S 






helling 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
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“Being a scientist, | won't rush 
into anything before | dig into all 
the facts. And that certainly 
goes for insurance! 

“So | told MONY man Claus 
Shelling, ‘I'm in no hurry to buy.’ 
Well, Claus impressed me with 
the way he analyzed my prob- 
lems, and worked out ways that 
insurance could help. 

“For instance, my mortgage 
was my big worry. Claus worked 
out a whole range of MONY plans 
to protect that mortgage, a huge 
pile of facts and figures, and we 
settled on one that fit my situa- 
tion perfectly. 

“Later, Claus worked out a 
MONY program for another need: 


Of New York,» KN Life, Health, 6 


to give me an income if some 
sudden sickness or accident 
kept me from working. He’s been 
my insurance advisor ever since. 
“| wouldn't ordinarily appear 
in an ad. But I'm glad to do some- 
thing for Claus—and MONY.” 


MONY men care for people. 


They'll be glad to discuss how 
life and health insurance can 
help you...and how you can 
start a substantial plan, or fill 
out your present program, with 
savings from the tax cut. 


MO 


MUTUAL OF NEW YORK 


MONY, Dept. T45 
Broadway at 55th St. 
New York, N.Y. 10019 
Please send me these 
booklets: 


free, helpful 





‘The ABC Of Life Insurance."’ How 
insurance works, in plain English. Basic 
types, cash values, dividends, etc. 


Talking Over Federal Taxes 
And Life And Health Insurance.”’ The 





tax cut and how it can help your family 
‘The Unique Investment Features 
Of Life Insurance." Helptul compari 
son of insurance with stocks and bonds 
Name 
Address 
City State Zip# 
Occupation Age 
F We Eurog 
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TELEVISION 


Wednesday, April 28 

“MY NAME IS BARBRA” (CBS, 9-10 
p.m.).* The first of Streisand’s long- 
awaited specials—and as close to com- 
pulsory viewing as TV showbiz ever gets. 
Highlights include a madly chic fashion 
number in deserted Bergdorf Goodman, 
introduced by Fanny Brice’s old song Sec- 
ond-Hand Rose. For those who lamented 
its exclusion from Funny Girl, Barbra belts 
out My Man, The show has everything— 
namely, Barbra Streisand. 

ABC SCOPE (ABC, 10:30-11  p.m.). 
“Wall Street: Instant Money,” a report on 
stock-exchange specialists. 


Thursday, April 29 
THE WORLD‘S FAIR ENTERTAINMENT SPEC- 
TACULAR (ABC, 10-11 p.m.). A celebration 
of the reopening of the fair, with Gordon 
and Sheila MacRae co-hosting. 


Friday, April 30 

RAWHIDE (CBS, 7:30-8:30 p.m.). Every 
now and then the most serious actress 
wants to play cowgirl. Thus: Julie Harris, 
guest-starring in “The Calf Woman.” 

BOB HOPE PRESENTS THE CHRYSLER THEA- 
TER (NBC, 8:30-9:30 p.m.). George C. 
Scott plays a World War II sub captain in 
a dilemmatic moment: Japanese ships are 
cross-haired in his periscope as the atom 
bomb is dropped on Hiroshima. To fire 
torpedoes, or not to fire? 


Saturday, May I 

ABC’S WIDE WORLD OF SPORTS (ABC, 
§-6:30 p.m.). The 13th annual $75,000 
golf Tournament of Champions from 
Las Vegas (final rounds on Sunday). 

THE KENTUCKY DERBY (CBS, 5-6 p.m.). 
From Churchill Downs, preceded by high- 
lights of earlier races this year. 


Sunday, May 2 

EARLY BIRD SATELLITE BROADCAST (ABC, 
CBS, NBC, 1-2 p.m.). A_ three-network 
pool presentation of the first transatlantic 
television exchanges via Comsat Corp.'s 
new private-enterprise satellite, orbiting 
synchronously with the carth 22,242 miles 
above the South Atlantic. 

L.B.J. REPORT NO. 2 (NBC, 5-5:30 p.m.). 
More about the Administration's problems 
and progress to date. 

PROFILES IN COURAGE (NBC, 6:30-7:30 
p.m.). George Mason, the Virginia dele- 
gate to the 1787 Philadelphia convention 
who refused to endorse the Constitution 
because it failed to include a bill of rights. 


Monday. May 3 

If all goes well, NBC will bounce Today 
(7-9 a.m.) off the Comsat satellite; CBS 
plans a news special on Viet Nam (1-2 
p.m.) featuring a transatlantic discussion 
between Dean Rusk, Barry Goldwater, 
former Prime Minister Sir Alec Douglas- 
Home and British Foreign Secretary 
Michael Stewart; ABC is scheduling a 
women’s news show from London (2-3 
p.m.). All three plan to incorporate Com- 
sat into news broadcasts (6-7 p.m.). 

MELINA MERCOURI'S GREECE (ABC, 9-10 
p.m.). Including a wedding on Crete, the 
Acropolis, Athens, the Parthenon, Delphi, 
and the old Byzantine community of 


* All times E.D.T, 


8 


Mistras, with music by Manos Hadjidakis 
and singing by Miss Mercouri. Color. 


Tuesday, May 4 
THE SCIENCE OF SPYING (NBC. 10-11 
p.m.). A documentary special to fill all 
the U.N.C.L.E. and Bond fans in on the 
realities of espionage, including an inter- 
view with former CIA Chief Allen Dulles. 


THEATER 


On Broadway 


THE ODD COUPLE consists of two de- 
wived males who share an apartment. 
This latest entry by Author Neil Simon 
and Director Mike Nichols is an astutely 
characterized study of marriages that are 
made in hell. Actors Art Carney and 
Walter Matthau manage to make incom- 
patibility hilarious. 

tuv. Here Nichols is concerned with a 
weird trio. Anne Jackson, Eli Wallach and 
Alan Arkin are creatures of the absurd, 
weeping cocktail tears of self-pity while 
the audience has all the laughs. 

THE OWL AND THE PUSSYCAT. This cou- 
ple isn’t so odd, but funny all the same as 
a light-minded prostitute (Diana Sands) 
manages a stuffed shirt (Alan Alda). 

TINY ALICE. Edward Albee may be the 
only person who is still worried about 
who or what Alice is. John Gielgud and 
Irene Worth may not know, but they pro- 
vide an exciting evening of theater. 


Off Broadway 


THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ENTIRE 
WORLD AS SEEN THROUGH THE EYES OF 
COLE PORTER REVISITED simmers with campy 
humor, and the bewitchers who stir the 
broth include a loony (Elmarie Wendel), 
a lovely (Carmen Alvarez), and a larky 
clown (Kaye Ballard). The little-known 
Porter songs are basted in wit, 

JUDITH is more sensualist than saint in 
Jean Giraudoux’s version of the apocry- 
phal tale of the beautiful Jewess who 
saved Isracl by killing an Assyrian gen- 
eral. Rosemary Harris’ Judith suggests all 
the contradictions and fascination of the 
minx who became a myth. 

A VIEW FROM THE BRIDGE has all the 
compassion and sensitivity to Everyman's 
feeling of the best of early Arthur Miller. 
The tragedy brought by a Brooklyn long- 
shoreman to himself and his family is 
movingly depicted by a fine cast. 


RECORDS 
Children’s Favorites 


Any parent who doesn’t live in a cork- 
lined room has probably heard Mary Pop- 
pins (Buena Vista) by now, and probably 
feels that Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs (Disneyland), Alice in) Wonder- 
land (Disneyland) and Peter and the Wolf 
(Columbia) are members of the family. 
More items old and new on the children’s 
hit parade: 

CINDERELLA (Disneyland) is in many 
ways the classic fable of how a star is 
born—hard work, neglect, catching the 
eye of the prince, and after that, top bill- 
ing, with all the glass slippers a girl could 
want. There are lovely ballads, notably A 
Dream Is a Wish Your Heart Makes. 

A CHILD'S INTRODUCTION TO READING, 
WRITING AND ARITHMETIC (Golden) bounc- 
es through the three Rs with catchy tem- 


pos, infectious lyrics, and clever charac- 
ter profiles. The number zero, for exam- 
ple. is a rather dispirited down and outer: 
“Dear little zero/Queer little zero/ He’s 
nearly fat as he’s tall.” Nobody's hero, 
apparently, but once the other numbers 
discover the multiple advantages of stand- 
ing next to zero, he becomes an incredibly 
popular and happy little cipher. 

THE SWORD IN THE STONE (Disneyland) 
is as bright as Excalibur. It is the ageless 
legend of the exploit by which young 
Arthur, the humble knight’s equerry, be- 
came King of England. Arthur is simple 
of soul and fairly regal in silence, but 
Merlin is a beguilingly garrulous, absent- 
minded wizard. 

THE CHIPMUNKS SING THE BEATLES’ HITS 
(Liberty), insofar as the Chipmunks may 
be said to sing. The record -pulses with 
twisting beat, and the lines and titles have 
the cloudless innocence characteristic of 
the Beatles: “I want to hold your hand,” 
“Money can’t buy me love,” “Remember 
I'll always be true,” “While I'm away I'll 
write home every day.” 

HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN (Decca). If 
children ever have the vote, they will elect 
Danny Kaye President. He is a child's 
ideal entertainer, with his scat double- 
talk, his brook-bubbling laughter, his gen- 
tleness of manner, and the wonder in his 
voice. Here, in some of his familiar favor- 
ites, he tells and sings of Thumbelina, 
and the King’s New Clothes and the “ta- 
ble rare who said ‘How I'd love a chair.’ ” 

SLEEPING BEAUTY (Disneyland). The in- 
triguing thing about fairy stories is that 
they are not really fairy stories, but cam- 
ouflaged parables about people and the 
good and evil that they do. Mary Martin 
tells and sings this one. 


CINEMA 


THE PAWNBROKER. Rod Steiger gives a 
virtuoso performance as an embittered old 
Jew whose memories of concentration- 
camp horror counterpoint the bleak daily 
grind of his pawnshop in Spanish Harlem. 

IN HARM'S WAY. Pearl Harbor under 
attack sets the pace for Director Otto 
Preminger’s slick, exciting melodrama of 
World War IL, heroically fought by John 
Wayne, Patricia Neal and a seaworthy 
supporting cast. 

THE OVERCOAT. In Gogol’s classic tale, 
translated exquisitely to film, a clerical 
nonentity (Roland Bykov) loses his life 
discovering that clothes make the man. 

A BOY TEN FEET TALL. Handsomely pho- 
tographed, this African odyssey tells of 
a runaway British boy (Fergus McClel- 
land) who joins forces with a diamond 
thief (Edward G. Robinson) and stumbles 
into lots of crisp. adventurous fun. 

THE TRAIN. Prior to the Allied liberation 
of Paris, athletic Burt Lancaster pursues 
boxcars full of French art masterpieces 
toward the German border while Director 
John Frankenheimer wreaks havoc on the 
rails. 

THE SOUND OF MUSIC. The Tyrolean 
Alps get an eye- and earful of Julie An- 
drews, who adds spice to the sugary 
Richard Rodgers and Oscar Hammerstein. 

DIARY OF A CHAMBERMAID. In the 
French countryside, Director Luis Bufuel 
(Viridiana) mounts a study of sadism, 
fetishism, frigidity, rape and murder as 
seen through the eyes of a worldly-wise 
Parisian maid (leanne Moreau). 

RED DESERT. The bleak beauty of in- 
dustrial Ravenna fills Director Michelan- 
gelo Antonioni’s (L’Avventura) first color 
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Deer on a Weyerhaeuser tree farm where timber is grown as a crop 


How many products do you think will come from 
Weyerhaeuser tree farms this year (besides lumber)? 


Every one of these plus several hundred more we didn’t have room to list.* 


Abrasive backing 
Absorbent tissue pulps 
Acrylic-coated flakeboard 
Address label papers 
Adhesives 
Alkali-resistant papers 
Aluminum faced plywood 
Appliance containers 

Art reproductions 
Automotive components 
Banana cartons 
Beverage boxes 

Bible papers 

Bleached sulphite pulps 
Blueprint papers 

Bond papers 

Book publishing papers 
Bottlecap papers 
Bowstring trusses 
Boxboards 

Brazilian rosewood paneling 
Brushed plywood 
Business papers 
Capacitor tissues 

Carbon ink dispersant 
Ceiling liner 

Cellophane pulps 
Ceramic binders 

Cereal boxes 

Cigarette filter papers 
Concrete form material 
Corrugated containerboard 


. Craftwall® paneling 


Day-glo fluorescent papers 
Decking 

Diazo base papers 
Dictionary papers 
Dissolving pulps 
Duplicator papers 
Electrical bushing material 
Electrical transmission towers 
Eim paneling 

Embossed hardboard 
Envelope papers 


. Filtering media 


Filter papers 

Fire doors 
Fire-retardant papers 
Flakeboard 





50. 
51 


65. 


66. 


67 
68 
69 
70 


76 


Flooring 

Floor underlayment 
Flush doors 

Foil laminating papers 
Folding cartons 
Forestglo® paneling 
Frozen food containers 
Furniture parts 
Garden mulch 
Glosstex® boxboard 
Glulam arches 


. Golden dowel doors 


Greeting card papers 

Gummed papers 

Hamilton® text and cover 
papers 

Handsplit cedar shakes 

Hardboard 

Heat transfer duplicating 
papers 

Hectograph papers 

Hi-fi baffles 

High-density overlaid plywood 

High voltage cable insulation 

Honduras mahogany paneling 

Honeycomb Kraft paper 

Housemart® hollow-core 
doors 

ice cream additives 

ice cream cartons 

Insecticide dispersants 

institutional doors 

insulating fiber sound 
conditioners 

investment casting wax 

Jelly filtering agent 

Juice filtering agent 

Kraft pulp 

Laminated decking 

Ledger papers 

Letterhead papers 

Linerboard 

Linton® Bristol board 

Luggage shells 

Macassar ebony paneling 

Machine grooved shakes 

Marine plywood 

Medium density overlaid 
plywood 


94 
95 
96 
97 
98. 
99 
100. 
101 


102. 


103 
104 
105, 


106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 


119. 
120 
121 


122 
123 
124 
125. 
126 


127. 


128. 
129. 
130 
131 
132 


133. 


134 


135. 
136. 
137. 
138. 


A Weyerhaeuser 


Mildew resistant papers 

Milk cartons 

Mimeograph papers 

Molded trays 

Movable partitions 

Multi-gal containers 

Muralwood paneling 

Mushroom culture additives 

Nitrate dispersants and 
binders 

Offset enamel! printing papers 

Oil cans 

Oil drilling lost circulation 
fiber 

Orchid mulch 

Ore flotation dispersants 

Package trays 

Paperboard 

Pecan paneling 

Perforated hardboards 

Photographic paper pulp 

Plastic coated plywood 

Plastic surfaced doors 

Plyron plywood 

Ply-Veneer® 

Plywood giue extenders 

Polyester premix 
reinforcements 

Pre-cut wood for toys 

Pressure laminating pulp 

Pres-Tock® moldable 
fiberboard 

Pres-To-Log fireplace fuel 

Prime-coated plywood 

Quad-lok® containers 

Railway car lining and siding 

Record jackets 

Re-sawn siding 

Resin additives 

Roof panels 

Sanded plywood 

Sash 

Sassafras paneling 

Scarf-jointed plywood 

School desk tops 

Seed cleaners 

Sheathing 

Shingles 

Ship decking 


139. 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 
145. 
146. 
147 
148. 
149. 
150. 
151 
152 
153. 
154 
155. 
156. 
157 


Shipping containers 

Shotgun shell papers 

Silvabond bark fractions 

Silvace!l® fiber 

Silvaplex table tops 

Silvawool® insulation 

Six-pak boxes 

Soap boxes 

Soap wrapping paper 

Soil erosion preventatives 

Sound retardants 

Staved core doors 

Stick-not® release papers 

Stressed skin panels 

Tank stock 

Teakwood paneling 

Texture 1-11 plywood 

Textured printing papers 

Thermoplastic molding 
material 

Tigaclad® plastic surfaced 
hardwoods 

Timblend® flakeboards 

Tobacco hogsheads 

Toothpaste additives 

Urethane reinforcements 

Vacuum-packed coffee 
cartons 

Vapor barrier papers 

Veneers 

Versabord® particleboard 

Vertically laminated beams 

Videograph papers 

Water-repellent paper 

X-ray doors 

X-ray film pulp 

Yakal paneling 

Zebrawood veneers 


158. 


159. 
160 
161 
162 
163. 


164 
165. 
166 
167 
168. 
169. 
170 
171 
172 
173 


*This is a partial list of the hun 
dreds of products we make from 
wood and wood fiber. All have 
their beginnings on our tree 
farms, managed to produce a 
perpetual crop of trees. Send for 
our free booklet, “From Weyer 
haeuser tree farms to you.” 
Write Weyerhaeuser Company 
Box A3, Tacoma, Wash. 98401 














Look what’s happened to the original 
Jeep work-and-hobby horse. 


Here’s where you leave 


There's just no stopping the new 
Tuxedo Park Mark IV. It’s the smart way 
to go sporting. With ‘Jeep’ 4-wheel drive 
you have an edge on the crowd. Take it 
down to the beach—up on the ski trail— 
out in the boondocks. It’s part of the fun! 

Just pull one simple lever and you're in 


4-wheel drive. Ready to go off-the-road 
or up those slippery hills in town. It 
goes where others can’t 
It’s the new idea in sports cars with its 
smart new color combinations and bright 
trim. It’s a real sports car. Take it to the 
golf club or to your cabana. It's welcome 





other sports cars behind! 


wherever people are out for fun 

Join the “Unstoppables.” Available in 
two sizes: 81 inch and 101 inch wheel- 
bases. Choice of colorful convertible 
tops. Test drive a Tuxedo Park Mark IV 
at your ‘Jeep’ dealer's soon. 
KAISER Jeep CORPORATION 


Talie) 


New idea in sports cars. 
‘Jeep Tuxedo Park 


Mark IV 


with 4-wheel drive. 


film—a_ provocative, painterly essay on 
alienation in a young wife (Monica Vitti). 
ZORBA THE GREEK. Nikos Kazantzakis’ 


novel becomes a roaring hymn to life, as 
sung by a wild old goat (Anthony Quinn) 
and his world-weary playmate (Oscar 
Winner Lila Kedrova). 


BOOKS 


Best Reading 


THE ERA OF RECONSTRUCTION, by Ken- 
neth M. Stampp. Historian Stampp argues 
that the actions of the North during the 
Reconstruction, far from being reprisals 
against the South, were aimed at giving 
the Negro his full civil rights. 

BACK TO CHINA, by Leslie Fiedler, A 
successful satire on the Saul Bellow 
school of fiction that overglorifies man as 
his brother's keeper. Fiedler’s hero greed- 
ily absorbs the blame for distant misfor- 
tunes, while making life painful for those 
closely involved with him 

THE NINE-TIGER MAN, by Lesley Blanch. 
A nimble spoof of Eastern and Western 
concepts of femininity. The novel’s two 
heroines both fall in love with a master- 
ful Indian prince—one sacredly, the other 
profanely. 

CASTLE KEEP, by William Eastlake. A 
company of miserable soldiers is des- 
perately trying to sit out the Battle of the 
Bulge in an isolated castle. The Germans 
locate them, and the action begins 

ROBERT BRUCE, by G.WS Barrow. 
his biography of Scotland's greatest hero 
tells the rousing, gory story of his struggle 
against England. Careful justice is done 
to recent research showing that, contrary 
to previously accepted historical view, 
Bruce fought for Scotland’s glory rather 
than for the enlargement of his own fief 

MAX, by David Cecil. The story of Max 
Beerbohm’s sunny, uneventful life makes 
relaxing reading for a more frantic age. 

THE GOLD OF THE RIVER SEA, by Charl- 
ton Ogburn. This gloriously old-fashioned 
tale of a young man’s conquest of the 
Amazon and his own restless nature is a 
welcome return to romantic adventure as 
a novelistic form. 

ATATURK, by Lord Kinross. An acute 
and gripping biography of the mercurial 
autocrat who, singlehanded, transformed 
rurkey from a decadent relic of medieval 
Byzantium into a modern state. 


Best Sellers 


FICTION 
Herzog, Bellow (1 last week) 
Up the Down Staircase, Kaufman (2) 
Hotel, Hailey (4) 
Hurry Sundown, Gilden (3) 
Don’t Stop the Carnival, Wouk (7) 
Funeral in Berlin, Deighton (5) 
The Man, Wallace (6) 
The Ambassador, West (8) 
An American Dream, Mailer (9) 
The Ordways, Humphrey (10) 


SS mMNIDAWSWN 


NONFICTION 
Markings, Hammarskjéld (1) 
Journal of a Soul, 
Pope John XXIII (6) 
3. The Founding Father, Whalen (3) 
4. Queen Victoria, Longford (2) 
5. My Shadow Ran Fast, Sands (5) 
6. The Italians, Barzini (4) 
. How to Be a Jewish Mother, 
Greenburg (8) 
8. Catherine the Great, Oldenbourg (9) 
9. Aly, Slater 
10. Sixpence in Her Shoe, McGinley (10) 
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Compare 


your brand 
with the 


gr 


PENNIES MORE IN COST 


There is a very special quality about J & B Rare that sets it apart... 
a flavour so subtly different and delightful that words simply cannot 
describe it. So try J&B Rare and compare it. Prediction: you will 
make a most rewarding discovery. J & B is a product of the two-cen- 
turies-old house of Justerini & Brooks whose patrons have included, 
along with the immortal Charles Dickens, many of history’s great. 


86 PROOF BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 
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aS Rare scotch whisky 
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It’s a diesel 


There is nothing prettier than a 
Mercedes-Benz. 

Unless it’s two of them. 

Consider the beauties above. 

Identical except for the wonderful 
power plants under the bonnets. 

At left, the 190D. The D” stands 
for diesel and for extra distance. 

At right, the similarly elegant 190, 
with gasoline engine. 

Now, if you drive 20,000 to 
30,000 miles per year the 190 D may 
be for you. Here’s real class with 


GOING TO EUROPE? FOR TRAVEL GUIDE, WRITE HANS von 
MERCEDES-BENZ OF 


El 


smart, business-like economy. 

Proved, too. One of the country’s 
top petroleum marketers recent- 
ly put this car through a 7,000 mile 
fuel consumption test in a big city. 

The 190D traveled up to 39 miles 
per gallon in regular city traffic and 
up to 43.9 miles per gallon over the 
big city expressways ! 

And remember—diesel fuel, avail- 
able practically everywhere, costs 
about 40% less than gasoline. 

But if the idea of a diesel is a little 





...it's a gas. 


too advanced to digest right now, 
you might think of the 190. 

Here is the same classic beauty. 
The same quiet, enduring design. 
Simply runs on gasoline (22 m.p.g., 
too). That's the difference. 

Automatic transmission, if you 
want, both models. 


MERCEDES-BENZ 


BROCKHUSEN, MERCEDES-BENZ OF NORTH AMERICA, INC., 158 LINWOOD PLAZA, FORT LEE, N. J., 07024 


NORTH AMERICA, INC. A SUBSIDIARY OF DAIMLER-BENZ A. G., GERMANY 
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Visit the Old World 
in its convenient new location. 


A 


~“« 


Let us fly you to 
French Canada. There’s 
nothing else like it 

this side of the Atlantic. 
Here, for example, are 
the steepled rooftops 
of Quebec City. 
Beneath them: winding 
streets, curious shops, 
the beautiful music 

of the French 
language, and the 
smiling Quebecois. 





When you fly 

Air Canada you'll 
have lots of time for 
side trips. Such as 
the hour’s drive from 
Montreal to the 
Laurentians, oldest 
mountains on the 
continent. There you 
can swim in crystal 
pools. Paddle to the 
middle of a shaded 
lake and taste real 
solitude. And, if you 
can't tear yourself 
away, spend a night 
at a Swiss chalet 











—> 
You w eren’t going to Cenaidian ¥ tons. P.0.3 
leave the kids home, were : : 
you? Not when Air Canada i 
< sila” Fold Ne 


will fly them and your wife at 
25% off, any day of the 


week to any of its 
destinations in the U. S. or 
Canada. Just ask your travel No. &str 
agent for the full story. 
ri 
*Hroeh flor ¢ 0. 
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Fe 
« 
Montreal used to be 
called Little Paris. 
Then it grew. Today 
it’s the second largest 
French-speaking city in 
the world. And the 
real home of French 
cuisine in Canada. 
Wouldn't you like us 
to fly you to a nice 
chateaubriand 
bouquetiére flambé? 





In the woods beyond 
Quebec, little minks and 
beavers scamper through 
the woods, So you can 
latch on to a nice warm 
at at forest-to-furrier 
s in Quebec City 

or Montreal. And flying 
leaves you more time 

to shop around. 














If you can’t imagine 

a vacation without 
fishing, you'll be glad 

to know that Quebec 

has waters where a fly 
never been cast. And 
re swarming with 
fat, shimmery salmon 
and trout—just waiting 
to put up a fight 











AIR CANADA 


OFFICES: BOSTON, NEW YORK, WASHINGTON, PHILADELPHIA, TAMPA/ST, PETERSBURG, MIAMI, DETROIT/WINDSOR, CLEVELAN 
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AGO, LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO, SEATTLE/TACOMA 
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BEARINGS, INC.On the big board? 





Bearings, Inc. has become the undisputed leader in bearing 
service. A single call to our office in any of 80 cities brings 
engineering help and the right bearings on the double. 
We warehouse the foremost makes in volume—and the 
price is right. No dated inventories—no needless waiting or 
costly production downtime for our customers. Leader- 
ship in engineering and service has helped us make it to 


the top. Now watch us continue to grow. 


DIXIE BEARINGS, Inc. 


Headquarters: 276 Memorial Dr. S. W., Atlanta, Georgia 30303 


BEARINGS, Inc. 
Headquarters: 3634 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 44115 
and major cities in. 
DELAWARE « INDIANA « MARYLAND » NEW JERSEY + OHIO 
NNSYLVANIA ~ WEST VIRGINIA 
ILLINOIS and MISSOURI: Neiman Bearings Co. Subsidiary 
NEW YORK: Balanrol Corp. Subsidiary 


and major cities in. 
ALABAMA - ARKANSAS - FLORIDA - GEORGIA - KENTUCKY 
LOUISIANA - MISSISSIPPI - NORTH CAROLINA - SOUTH 
CAROLINA » TENNESSEE - VIRGINIA 
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Quaker State your car- 





to keep it running young. 


Want to get more life out of your car? 
Give it more life to begin with—with 
years-ahead Quaker State Motor Oil! 
It’s the motor oil that keeps cars 
running at their lively, youthful best. 


QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORPORATION, OIL CITY, 





Quaker State is made only from 100 

pure Pennsylvania—the world’s most 
costly crude oil, and then it’s fortified 
with special Quaker State additives. 


It keeps your car on the road, out of 


the repair shop, and saves you money. 
Insist on the finest protection for 
your car. Always ask for Quaker 
State Motor Oil by name—remember, 
it’s your best engine life preserver. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
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Arrow's Broxford Shirt. New. Different. 
Exclusively Arrow's. The smooth finish of 
broadcloth. The textured look of oxford. 
Traditional button-down collar. Tapered 
body. ‘‘Sanforized’’ cotton. In leather 
stripe. Other colors and patterns. $590 
Wherever you go you look better in Arrow. 





Do you want a tire 
that was torture tested 
at 120 mph 
and didn’t go all to pieces over it? 


Do you want a tire that won’t give Then buy a set of 


you gray hair in a panic stop, because it 


stops a full car length shorter at 30 mph Amoco. 120 Super Premium Tires 


than any other premium tire tested? 


Do you want a tire that nobody from your Standard Oil Dealer. 


thought could be made better than it 


as y ia? 
was except us, so we did? You expect more from Standard and you get it!* 


Do you want a tire that is practically STANDARO Olt. DIVISION AMERICAN On. COMPANY 
indestructible, and has a written guar- 
antee that will probably just sit around @ 
gathering dust? Py ins 
STANDARD 















Do you want a tire that will rack up 
so many miles you won't believe your 
odometer? 


Do you want a tire that you just 
never have to think about (which is 
something to think about)? 


Do you want a tire that is as beau- 
tiful to look at as it is to ride on, and 
vice versa? 








“Trademark 


Electronic components by the tens of 
thousands arrayed on circuit boards 
by the thousands. These are at the 
heart of the Bell System's highly 
complex new Electronic Switching 
System. Now being built at Western 
Electric, a typical electronic system 
uses 160,000 diodes, 55,000 transis- 
tors, 226,000 resistors, capacitors 
and similar components. [1 Over the 
next few years, millions of American 
telephone users will benefit from the 











BUILDING BLOCKS FOR TOMORROW’S TELEPHONE SERVICE 


new services ESS will offer. But for 
Western Electric the coming of ESS 
presents a technical challenge equal 
to any we have faced in the 83 years 
we have been a member of the Bell 
System. 1 Not only do we stand be- 
hind the quality of the thousands of 
individual components, but we also 
make sure that each of these preci- 
sion parts is assembled exactly. For 
the end requirement is that they work 
perfectly, each with each, and with 


| 





every other of the billions of com- 
ponents in the nationwide Bell Sys- 
tem communications network. 1] We 
are able to do this job because, as 
members of the Bell System, we 
share its goals. Working together 
with people at Bell Laboratories, 
where ESS was developed, Western 
Electric people strive for perfection 
that enables your Bell telephone 
company to bring you the finest 
communications service in the world. 


Western Electric 


Manutacturing & Supply Unit of the Bell System 


Clear, crisp, even results every time. That's 
the magic of electric typing. And only 
Smith-Corona manufactures an electric 
portable. But that's only the beginning of 
Smith-Corona exclusives. Only Smith-Corona 
portables have a jeweled main bearing, Only 
Smith-Corona builds a portable with optional 
snap-on Changeable Type.™ Smith-Corona 








Think ahead- 


Only Smith-Corona 
| makes an 
electric portable today! 


has a habit of being first with portable-type- 
writer innovations that others follow years 
later. Smith-Corona was first with an all-steel 
frame, first with an all-steel case, first with a 
full five-year guarantee. Is it any wonder 
more people buy Smith-Corona portables 
than any other brand? Get Smith-Corona — 
the only portables with a future that's built in! 
Think ahead—think SCM 


(PPING) ANT PART THAT PROWEE DEFECTIVE Within 
PARTS CACEFT MOTOS. HUBBE® FARTS, ENERGY CELL OF 





SMITH-CORONA’ 
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PORTABLES Em! 
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BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND. BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY, 86.8 PROOF. IMPORTED BY CANADA DRY CORPORATION, NEW YORK, N.Y 
— 





, smooth enough to be the world’s largest-selling Scotch. 
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LETTERS 





The Fighting Americans 


Sir: Your cover story on American fight- 
ing men in Viet Nam [April 23] was 
really a coup de maitre. For the first time, 
I felt a kind of personal involvement with 
this far-off war that all previous coverage 
of the situation had not given me. 

If some of those White House pickets 
would read about the strong convictions 
of the men fighting in Viet Nam, may- 
be they would channel their energy into 
forwarding rather than fighting our pol- 
icies there. 

Jo-ANNE ROSIELLO 
Brooklyn 


Sir: I hadn't realized how exciting things 
are in Viet Nam. It’s nice to see that there 
is something romantic and adventurous 
left in the world. Here I sit worrying 
about such things as morality, human 
rights, hungry people—while my coun- 
trymen are getting a chance to be Real 
Men and kill and destroy enough rice to 
feed 25,000 people for a year. Where do 
I sign up to get in on all the fun? 

JOHN R. CoLe 
Columbia University 
New York City 


Sir: It is not surprising to find Major 
Joseph Sladen Bradley Jr. serving his 
country in Viet Nam, since his family has 
been doing just that for more than 100 
years. 

His great-grandfather, a Congressional 
Medal of Honor winner, Captain Joseph 
Alton Sladen, fought in the Civil War 
and later in the Apache Indian War was 
held hostage by Cochise. His grandfa- 
ther, Brigadier General John J. Bradley, 
served in World War I, and his father, 
the late Major General J. S. Bradley, was 
decorated for bravery in both World War 
If and the Korean War. 

ROWLAND L. HAL 
Winnetka, Ill. 


Sir: In 1899, Theodore Roosevelt said: 
“If we stand idly by, if we seck merely 
swollen, slothful ease and ignoble peace, 
if we shrink from the hard contests where 
men must win at hazard of their lives and 
at the risk of all they hold dear, then the 
bolder and the stronger peoples will pass 
us by and win for themselves the domina- 
tion of the world.” Reason enough for 
Viet Nam? 
Jerr WILLSEY 

Gary, Ind. 


Texan Tops Texan 


Sir: Your recent story and photographs 
of U.S. servicemen in Viet Nam graph- 
ically point out that these men are in 
a combat situation. It is inconceivable 
to me that our Government still refuses 
to declare Viet Nam a “combat zone” so 
that these men may receive the tax bene- 
fits normally granted for combat service 
in past conflicts. I have offered a_ bill 
to accomplish this, and I hope the Con- 
gress will accept it. 
Joun G. Tower 
U.S. Senator from Texas 
Washington, D.C, 


Without waiting for Congress, President 
Johnson did precisely that last week. He 
excused enlisted men and noncoms in Viet 
Nam and surrounding waters from federal 
income taxes, gave officers a monthly $200 
exemption, 
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Democratic Turkey? 


Sir: I was surprised and shocked to read 
in the Essay “The Worldwide Status of 
Democracy” [April 23] that Turkey is a 
“non-democracy” and “under military 
rule.” 

It is a fact that military rule ended 
formally with the adoption of our new 
constitution in 1961, and since then a 
true democratic regime has been estab- 
lished with all its ramifications and proc- 
esses. There is no military rule or inter- 
vention, and the coalition government that 
runs Turkey today is an elected civilian 
government. 

Everything may not 
Turkey is a democracy. 


be perfect, but 


Munci Giz 
Office of the Turkish Press Counselor 
Washington, D.C, 


But only so long as it is tolerated by the 
military. 


Pornography Pondered 


Sir: The pornography Essay [April 16] 
was a welcome oasis in the desert of 
avant-garde literature that pretends to de- 
pict realism. 

Obscenity may be difficult to define but 
not to recognize. The pages of obscene 
literature are truly a barren wasteland 
that must be forsaken now by the readers, 
so that this type of scribbling may soon 
be abandoned by the writers. 

SaRNIA BROOKS 
Detroit 


Sir: I was amused by your Tolstoyan 
“phallacy”—a particularly black and lacy 
Freudian slip but rather appropriate to the 
subject. 

Bos WARREN 
Berkeley, Calif. 


But hardly a slip. 


The Royal’s Romeo 


Sir: I am 17 years old and until IT read 
your article on Rudolf Nureyev [April 
16], liked only the Beatle version of “long- 
hair.” Now I realize what grace and 
beauty there are to a ballet. 

ViRGINIA CoLorito 
West Haverstraw, N.Y. 


Sir: Nureyev looks more like Nanki-Poo 
enduring a Bendix spin cycle than a danc- 
ing Romeo, 

Mary-Louisek WEISMAN 
Fairfield, Conn. 


Sir: I don't blame Artist Sidney Nolan 
for being in New Guinea when the Nu- 
reyey cover came off the presses. Frankly, 
I don’t think he’s safe even there! 

Mrs. J. W. DEEKEN 
Dayton 


Sir: As an artist, my first interest on 
receiving TIMe is the Art section. This 
week, however, I spent an hour just study- 
ing the brilliant portrait of Nureyev. May 
this be the first of many many more by 
Sidney Nolan. 
PATRICIA ZENDA 

Wauwatosa, Wis. 


Sir: My congratulations to you on what 
certainly must be one of the most artistic 
covers in magazine history, I already have 
it framed on my wall. 

JUDSON CLARK CHRISNEY 

Publisher 

Ramparts 
Menlo Park, Calif. 


So There! 


Sir; Re Harry S. Truman's receiving 
Freedom Award [April 23]: this is to let 
it be known that I didn’t give it to him. 

HARRY RASMUSSEN 
Lemoncove, Calif. 


Sir: Thank God someone with a voice 
of authority whose opinion commands na- 
tional respect has called Martin Luther 
King by his right name. 

Mrs. A. T. ENGE 


Atlanta 
Gun Shy 
Sir; Your article on mail-order guns 
{April 16] did point out some of the 


abuses that the Dodd bill is trying to cor- 
rect. You failed to mention its restrictive 
measures. It’s as sensible to control traffic 
in kitchen knives because a few people 
stab each other as it is to impose strict 
controls on the law-abiding, gun-collecting 


citizen, 

Derek V. H. HOLMAN 
Durham, N.H. 
Sir: Time failed to mention Texas Con- 


gressman Bob Casey's bill (HR No. 5642). 
which provides that “whoever, during the 
commission of any robbery, assault, mur- 
der, rape, burglary. kidnaping, or homicide 
(other than involuntary manslaughter), 
uses or carries any firearm which has been 
transported across the boundary of a 
state shall be imprisoned for twenty-five 
years.” This bill is aimed at the criminal 
rather than the hunters, target shooters 
and collectors. Representative Casey's bill 
deserves strong support, for nothing would 
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| SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE ff 


| Please include a TIME address label to 
insure prompt service whenever you write 
us about your subscription. 


LCS LE EL ET 
Mail to: TIME Subscription Service 


540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 60611 
Charles A. Adams, Gen'l Mgr. 


To subscribe mail this form with your 
payment, and check: () new subscription 
© renew my present subscription. 


Subscription Rates in the United States address 
and Canada; 1 year, $9.00: 3 years, $18.00; 
5 years, $25.00. Subscription rates for all 


other countries available on request. city 
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CONTAINS 

ALMOST 
ONE CuP 
OF LIQUID 
CORN OIL 


Lowest in 
Saturated Fat 


of the nation’s leading 
margarines 


Medical studies now suggest great possi- 
ble advantages in diets low in saturated 
fat and high in polyunsaturates. Because 
Fleischmann’s Margarine is made from 
100% corn oil, it is high in polyunsatu- 
rates and lowest in saturated fat of the 
nation’s leading margarines. That's why 
Fleischmann’s is ideal for low saturated 
fat diets many doctors recommend, Ask 
your doctor how Fleischmann’s Marga- 
rine can help reduce the saturated fat 
content of your family’s diet. 


Fleischmann’s also comes 
Unsalted (Sweet). Ideal for 
low-sodium diets. Get 
Fleischmann’s Unsalted 
in the frozen food section. 





Both margarines sold on West Coast in familiar Cube form. 


Fleischmann’s 


AMERICA'S LARGEST SELLING CORN OIL MARGARINES | 
20 


create a stronger deterrent to crime than 
fast, certain and severe punishment. 

ANTHONY D. DARLING 
New Haven, Conn. 


Confessions of the Innocent 


Sir: An untrue inference is contained in 
Time's [April 2] statement, “The fact that 
indigents (60% of all criminal defend- 
ants) frequently confess out of fear, even 
though innocent, is among the chief rea- 
sons for the court decisions on the right to 
counsel and the inadmissibility of non- 
voluntary confessions.” It is a rare occur- 
rence when an innocent person confesses 
to a crime that he did not commit, and 
because of the layers of filters built into 
our system, the production in court of 
such a false confession would be a rarity 
among rarities. It is a tragic mistake for 
TIME to imply that our peace officers fre- 
quently scare confessions out of the poor 
and innocent. 

Jesse R. HIMMELSBACH Jr. 

President 

Oregon District Attorneys’ Association 
Baker, Ore. 


Dedicated Lawyer 


Sir: Your article on Pointer v. Texas 
{April 16] was as clear and as accurate 
a summary of the Supreme Court's opin- 
ion as could have been written. I remem- 
ber when Orville A. Harlan was appointed 
to represent Pointer in his appeal. Harlan 
was handling a number of appeals for 
various indigents—a burden borne by a 
very small percentage of the bar in this 
community. After Mr. Harlan entered the 
Pointer case, he not only expended far 
more than the $100 paid him by the state, 
but the time devoted to briefing and argu- 
ing the case before the appellate court and 
the Supreme Court was such that it ad- 
versely affected his income. 

The statement attributed to Justice 
Frankfurter that “the safeguards of liberty 
have frequently been forged in cases in- 
volving not very nice people” is incom- 
plete. It should continue: “and dedicated 
lawyers whose love of justice surmounts 
any personal sacrifice that may be re- 
quired to attain it.” 

Joun J. BROWNE 
Houston 


Pyrrhic for Whom? 


Sir: A Pyrrhic victory may be a disap- 
pointment to the individual involved, but 
what appears to be a Pyrrhic victory 
[April 23] for one may ensure to all the 
citizens of this country the rights we too 
often take for granted. 
Orvitte A. HARLAN 

Houston 


Stout Defense 


Sir: The Honorable Judge Juanita Kidd 
Stout [April 16] must be the greatest 
Philadelphian since Benjamin Franklin, 
doing more to advance her race than any 
person since Booker T. Washington, Ev- 
erybody should have a mother like hers. 

Ernest L. MCLAUGHLIN 
Union, S.C. 


Sir; People like Judge Stout renew my 
faith in and hope for our country. 

I. ScHwartz, M.D. 
Rockford, Ill. 


Sir: New York City could use a few 
more like Judge Stout on our benches. 

PHYLLIS NEEDLEMAN 
Jamaica, N.Y. 








Sir: I submit that her attitude and judi- 
cial perspective is one that has been with 
us since well before the passage of the 
Elizabethan Poor Laws of 1601. Those 
administrators, too, looked down upon the 
“unworthy poor” from their “holier than 
thou” positions and decided that only 
their standards could possibly be “right 
and proper.” It seems to me that it is 
about time we tried something new. 

As long as people like Judge Stout con- 
tinue to deny the basic dignity, worth and 
respect of any group, then she will have 
her 1,000 delinquents to incarcerate and 
another 1,000 and another and another 
and another and another, 

ALAN R. GRUBER 
Quincy, Mass. 


That’s New? 


Sir: Re your article on voice commands 
in space [April 23]: My grandfather used 
voice control while plowing the farm fields 
—giddyup to go ahead, haw and gee 
to move sideways, hack, boy to reverse, 
and whoa to stop. It worked equally 
well for the model A—at least when 
he said, “Whoa, Billy,” the car always 
stopped, On occasion he used more than 
the ten words the Astronauts will be lim- 
ited to, and they weren't exactly “nor- 
mal” either, 
KENNETH C. MILLER 

Zion, Ill. 


Gorrection 


Sir: Although we glitter, it’s not gold. 
This conservative Republican community 
did not vote for Barry, nor did we change 
our name to the capital G spelling in your 
tornado and flood story [April 23]. It is 
still Coldwater. 
Cuarces R. BAcon, M.D. 

Coldwater, Mich. 


Soup’s On 


Sir: You forgot to mention [April 23] 
the most famous Soupy Sez in the world: 
“Don't scratch your chicken pox .. . if 
you ever walk by a golf course, they'll 
mistake you for a golf ball,” 

Linda Luke 
Grosse Pointe Farms, Mich, 


Transcendent Reunion 


Sir: I could not be more delighted, nor 
could the people of Virginia, to see Time's 
[April 23] spread on the rejoining of the 
Egyptian Scribe carved in alabaster. It 
implies the truth that mutual interest in 
the arts transcends state or sectional 
boundaries. 

ALBERTIS S. HARRISON Jr. 

Governor 

Richmond, Va. 
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his summer send your 
nartini on along vacation. 


you'll never miss if. 

The Gimlet will keep you company. 

Beautifully. 

Because the Gimlet is the most beautiful thing that ever 
happened to gin or vodka. It's a tropical cocktail made only 
with juice of limes grown by Rose's in the sultry West Indies. 

The Gimlet is tart and uncluttered and robust and superbly « 
cool. So take four or five parts of gin or vodka, add one part 
Rose’s, ice, stir, serve in a cocktail glass or on the rocks. 

If your martini doesn't send a postcard, you'll 
never know it's away. 











Borrow a new idea this week. Your public library contains millions that nourish the mind. Libraries like to get their 


books back, but you’re welcome to keep the ideas. We're proud that many important ones can be found in the books 
published by Rand McNally and in the books and encyclopedias we print and bind for other publishers. “ 
| RAND MENALLY Publishers, printers, mapmakers. Chicago, New York, San Francisco. 
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MERE FURNITURE COMPONY 


On the way up and entertaining more? 
Then ...now’s the time for Drexel! 


Perhaps you're members of the club 

. entertaining important pe ople ee 
enjoying more friends who like to share 
new ideas, new pleasures. 


But maybe you're a little uncom- 
fortable, almost apologetic when you 
entertain at home, because your furni- 
ture leaves something to be desired. 

In subtle ways it can speak volumes 
about you and your taste .. . reflect 
who you are and where you are going 


If you've outgrown your present fur- 
niture ... if it no longer suits your 
mode of living, your plans for the 


For a booklet collection of Dreovel’s 


frrvnilie 


future . then now’s the time for 
Drexel! 
Whether you prefer Traditional, 


Early American, Provincial, Contem- 
porary or Mediterranean, you are as- 
sured of consistent high quality. For 
example, the deep- down clarity of 
many Drexel finishes is the result of 
25 separate hand operations! 

With Drexel in your home, conversa- 
tions sparkle . . . guests effervesce! 
Everyone's gayer, brighter, wittier. 

There's just one problem. 

They won't want to go home! 


styles, send 3O€ ta Drexel Ft 


pili or 


This is Triune® blending of three 
centuries of fine design enhanced by the 
beauty of our quality veneered construction. 
One of America’s most popular collections, 
Triune is priced with modest budgets in 
mind, The credenza, for example, —. 


is approximaté ly, $274. See your 7 y 3 
DLeerel 


nearest Drexel dealer—sure to be 


one of the better stores in town 
sO 
+ i 
, / 


. the most trusted name in furniture 
A Division of Drexel Enterprises, Inc. 


, a classic 


pany 193 Huffman Road, Drexel, N.C 








Will this gin 
make the British 
Say uncle? 


We like to think it will =, 
someday. SMH 
You might call this our 
great American dream. 
We go way out of our 
way to bring back choice 
botanicals from all over 
the world. (Spain, Italy, 
Turkey, Germany.) ; 
We take special pains to use only fresh, hand-  PROO 
cut lime peel to achieve a crisp, subtle flavor. ' 
And we put Calvert Gin through extra 
distilling steps. Watching. Waiting. Until we’re 
100% certain that it’s 100% dry. 
We know that our gin makes at least as good 
a martini as anything the British can produce. 
But, still, we’d like to hear it from them. 
It might help convince some Americans. 


ISTILLED DRY GIN * DISTILLED FROM 100% AMERICAN GRAIN * 90 PROOF + CALVERT DIST. CO..N 
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A letter from the PUBLISHER 





IKE many portraitists, John 
Singer Sargent had to endure 
the pique of sitters who did not like 
the results. A portrait, he once said, 
is a painting “with a little some- 
thing wrong about the mouth.” 

When the sitter for this week's 
cover by Italian Painter Pietro Anni- 
goni saw the finished sketch at 
No. 10 Downing Street one morning 
last week, he wondered at first if 
there wasn’t something a little wrong 
about the eyes. British Prime Minis- 
ter Harold Wilson showed the draw- 
ing to an aide and asked if his eyes 
really closed that much. Assured 
that they did when he was think- 
ing or talking, the Prime Minister 
warmed up to the work and smiled 
his approval. He had but one sug- 
gestion. He asked that there be suf- 
ficient space for him to autograph 
the thousands of covers that he ex- 
pectS will descend upon him—which 
happened, as it does with most sub- 
jects, the first time he was on our 
cover (Oct. 11, 1963), 

Annigoni, who is best known in 
Britain for his portraits of the Royal 
Family and probably most remem- 
bered by Time readers for his covers 
of Pope John XXIII and John F. 
Kennedy, is one of a score of artists 
regularly commissioned by Time. 
Their styles are many, ranging from 
the perceptive realism of Boris Cha- 
liapin, Bernard Safran and Robert 
Vickrey through the intricate design 
of Boris Artzybasheff and the im- 
pressionistic dash of Henry Koerner 
to the pop of Andy Warhol. 

Unlike nearly all other portraits, 
the paintings for Time's cover are 
not commissioned by the subjects 
and need not necessarily please them; 
they must satisfy the artist and be 
acceptable to the editors. They are 
not expected to be photographic— 


G3. tS mH. Quer 


indeed, like all great portraiture, 
they must be much more. They have 
elements of biography, history and, 
of course, journalism. These ele- 
ments are brought forth by the art- 
ists—each in his own style of exe- 
cution, each according to his own 
insights and quite often with his own 
form of comment. In total, the artists 
produce the qualities that the editors 
want for TIME covers—honesty, in- 
terest, excitement, variety. 


HREE recent covers provoked 

comment from an extraordinary 
number of readers with insights of 
their own. All three were strong 
and inherently controversial works 
—Rufino Tamayo's stoic study of 
Actress Jeanne Moreau (TIME, 
March 5); Ben Shahn’s volatile 
gouache of Martin Luther King 
(March 19); Sidney Nolan's eva- 
nescent whirl of Dancer Rudolf 
Nureyev (April 16). Some readers 
found them unusually exciting; oth- 
ers objected vigorously, and a few 
thought them downright malicious. 
The latter they definitely were not, 
either on the part of Time or the 
painters, whose feelings for their 
subjects ranged from affection to 
reverence. There were varied reac- 
tions among the editors too (“That's 
not the Jeanne Moreau I know and 
love,” complained one), but there 
was general agreement that these 
were fascinating works of art, which 
should be presented to the public. 

It is said that portraiture is a lan- 
guishing art form, but whoever said 
it surely did not have Time in mind. 
In the 42 years since our first issue, 
the editors have commissioned more 
than 1,500 portraits reflecting many 
schools, a wide variety of techniques 
and, we believe, deep and rewarding 
insights. 
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Norelco rotary blades 

Never grab or pull, 

35 percent closer shaves pares = 5 
rogroove heads comfortable shaves Floating heads 
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On/off switch 


Helps keep 
new Noreico shaver 





New coil cord 


Again, for more 
convenient shaves. 


Flip-open cleaning 
For faster, 
easier Clean-ups 
atter shaving. 


Has a smart new shape, 
comes in a slim all-new metal travel case 


New Norelco Speedshaver 
is a better way 
to shave 
because it has more 
shaving features 
than any other shaver. 


This Norelco Speedshaver is totally new. Should shaves. More comfortable shaves. Smoother shaves. 
you buy it just because it’s new? No. Take a good More convenient shaves. Shaves in foreign lands. 
look at all those shaving features up there. Then buy In short, buy it for a better way to shave. Isn’t that 
this new Norelco shaver for closer shaves. Neater what you’ve been looking for? 
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You look pretty deep in I was just wondering— My kids have never This one of mine’s a whiz. 
thought. what do you do when your presented me with Five months old and last night 
child's a genius? that problem, he actually said “guppy.” 


— 








Did he really? When his brother walks into That must please Bruno. Not really—his name is Charles, 


the room, the baby looks at him 
and says “Bruno.” 





Soh 
Looks like you. You can see why I want to You can make sure your kids I wonder why he thinks 
make plans for him—this kid get every opportunity if you Charles is named Bruno? 
has really got it. plan with Living Insurance 


from Equitable, It guarantees 
money for a good home and 
upbringing if you're not there. 
You can even provide for 
their education with 

es Living Insurance. 


- =, 
Via B Look ahead with Living Insurance 





The TABLE Life Assurance Society of the United States 


\\ Home Office: 1285 Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 10019 @Equitable 1965 
ys See the Equitable Pavilion when you visit the New York World's Fair. 
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One good reason to lease: late-model, dependable transportation 





One good man to lease from: your local Chrysier Leasing System member 


Late-model transportation is more than a 
prestige item: it's safer, more dependable, 
requires less maintenance. You can have it, 
with minimum cash outlay, on a lease from 
your local Chrysler Leasing System mem- 
ber. He's part of a nationwide network of full 
service auto experts. You can have your car 


28 


delivered and serviced locally—most any- 
where in the country. He offers any kind of 
lease on any make of car, at more-for-your- 
money rates. There are many good reasons 
for leasing. There is one good man to lease 
from: your local Chrysler Leasing System 
member. He's listed in the Yellow Pages. 
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LEASING SYSTEM 
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FOREIGN RELATIONS 
Frank Talk to the Gullible 


The insistent clamor raised by aca- 
demic “peace” advocates for a soften- 
ing of U.S. policy in Viet Nam finally 
got a hard, straight reply. It came from 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk, normally 
a man given to the soft language of 
diplomats. Addressing a Washington 
meeting of the American Society of 
International Law, Rusk unsheathed 


haps others would believe us about oth- 
er commitments in other places. 
“Surely, we have learned over the 
past three decades that the acceptance 
of aggression leads only to a catas- 
trophe. Surely, we have learned that 
the aggressor must face the conse- 
quences of his action and be saved from 
the frightful miscalculation that brings 
all to ruin. It is the purpose of law to 
guide men away from such events, to 
establish rules of conduct which are 


South Korea a permissible use of force. 

“Our assistance has been increased 
because the aggression from the north 
has been augmented. Our assistance 
now encompasses the bombing of North 
Viet Nam. The bombing is designed to 
interdict, as far as possible, and to in- 
hibit, as far as necessary, continued 
aggression against the Republic of Viet 
Nam. When that aggression ceases, col- 
lective measures in defense against it 
will cease.” 





THE PRESIDENT & HIS NIGHT HAWKS: FROM LEFT, RUSK, MCNAMARA & BUNDY 
A distilled Cabinet for focused thinking. 


some plain talk and slashed away with 
unerring accuracy and logic at the 
Johnson Administration’s critics. 

The Purpose of Law. “I continue to 
hear and see nonsense about the nature 
of the struggle in Viet Nam,” said Rusk. 
“I sometimes wonder at the gullibility 
of educated men and the stubborn dis- 
regard of plain facts by men who are 
supposed to be helping our young to 
learn—especially to learn how to think. 

“Let us be clear about what is in- 
volved today in Southeast Asia. We are 
talking about the vital national interests 
of the United States in the peace of the 
Pacific. We are talking about the appe- 
lite for aggression—an appetite which 
grows upon feeding and which is pro- 
claimed to be insatiable. 

“Once again we hear expressed the 
views which cost the men of my gener- 
ation a terrible price in World War II. 
We are told that Southeast Asia is far 
away—but so were Manchuria and 
Ethiopia. We are told that if we prove 
faithless on one commitment, that per- 


rooted in the reality of experience.” 

Answering claims that the U.S. is 
interfering in a foreign civil war, Rusk 
said that “there is no evidence that the 
Vict Cong has any significant popular 
following in South Viet Nam. Most of 
its reinforcements in recent months 
have been North Vietnamese from the 
North Vietnamese army.” 

Interdict & Inhibit. Rusk went on to 
say, “Were the insurgency in South 
Viet Nam truly indigenous and self- 
sustained, international law would not 
be involved. But the fact is that it 
receives vital external support—in or- 
ganization and direction, in training, 
in men, in weapons and other supplies. 
The fact that the demarcation line be- 
tween North and South Viet Nam was 
intended to be temporary does not 
make the assault on South Viet Nam 
any less of an aggression. The demar- 
cation lines between North and South 
Korea and between East and West 
Germany are temporary. But that did 
not make the North Korean invasion of 


The Big Three 


Dean Rusk’s muscular attack on the 
opponents of escalation might have as- 
tonished those who have always thought 
of him as a flabby sort, but it came as 
no surprise at all to Lyndon Johnson. 
In the past year, Rusk has emerged as 
one of the three men who serve as the 
President’s most trusted advisers in na- 
tional security matters—particularly 
Viet Nam. The others: Defense Secre- 
tary Robert S. McNamara and Special 
Presidential Assistant McGeorge Bundy. 

The three form a kind of compact 
Kitchen Cabinet, a distilled version of 
“ExComm,” the outsize Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Security Council 
that John F. Kennedy set up during 
1962's Cuba crisis. Because they often 
meet with Johnson after dark and be- 
cause they share his tough views on 
Viet Nam, they are referred to as the 
“night hawks” by some Washingtoni- 
ans. Others simply call them “the Big 
Three.” Said a White House aide of the 

















group: “They are running the war in 
Viet Nam.” Declared another: “They 
are running everything.” 

Top of the Iceberg. That is not quite 
right: Lyndon Johnson is still very much 
the chief and makes all the final deci- 
sions. But to a remarkable degree, he 
has come to rely on the Big Three to 
help focus his thinking not only on Viet 
Nam but also on a wide range of prob- 
lems involving both military and diplo- 
matic considerations. 

For the last two months he has been 
meeting with them seven or eight times 
a week, usually in his oval office or his 
private quarters. Sometimes the setting 
is the presidential retreat at Camp Da- 
vid on Maryland’s Catoctin Mountain, 
where he adjourned with all three last 
March after deciding to send U.S. ma- 
rines to Danang. He often sees individu- 
al members of the group three or four 
times a day, is in touch with one or an- 
other of them almost hourly. Last week 
he had only two formal meetings with 
them, but the formal meetings are just 
the top of the iceberg. 

This distilled ExComm began taking 
shape about a year ago. Irritated over 
a steady stream of news leaks from 
National Security Council meetings, the 
President asked an aide: “Do we have 
to have all of these people?” He began 
scratching names off the list, finally 
winnowed it down to Bundy, McNa- 
mara and Rusk. He still meets regularly 
with the NSC, but when he really wants 
to speak his mind—or hear others speak 
theirs—he summons the Big ‘Three. 
Sometimes he also calls in Under Sec- 
retary of State George Ball, or General 
Earle Wheeler, Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs, or the head of the Central In- 
telligence Agency. And he relies on 
Dwight Eisenhower for occasional mili- 
tary counsel, has recently been tele- 
phoning him once a week. Ike approves 
of Lyndon’s course in Viet Nam, has 





told him: “There will come a time 
when everything will be just right— 
there will be an opening, and you can 
sit down and negotiate. It happened in 
Korea. I was lucky. But you must hang 
on until that time comes.” 

Softer Line. One reason for the Pres- 
ident’s heavy reliance on the Big Three 
is that he can rarely depend on top 
congressional Democrats for the kind 
of support on Viet Nam that Bundy, 
McNamara and Rusk give him. Sen- 
ate Majority Leader Mike Mansfield, 
for example, treads a far softer line, 
and only last week Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee Chairman J. Wil- 
liam Fulbright was calling for a halt to 
USS. air strikes. It was Minority Leader 
Everett M. Dirksen, in fact, who took 
to the Senate floor to defend Johnson's 
policy against Fulbright by declaring: 
“We have to hold their feet to the fire. 
If we let up on them now, we will lose 
face, our prestige will drop, and that 
will make it more difficult to end the 
conflict.” 

Despite obvious dissimilarities, the 
Big Three have some important bonds 
in common. Each has a Phi Beta Kappa 
key and a striking record of success be- 
fore joining the Government. Bundy, 
46, was Skull and Bones at Yale, be- 
came dean of Harvard's Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences at 34. McNamara, 48, be- 
came the $400,000-plus-a-year presi- 
dent of Ford at 44. Rusk, 56, was a 
Rhodes scholar, became president of 
the Rockefeller Foundation at 43. 

No Kibitzers Allowed. Of the three, 
Johnson remains most impressed—al- 
most awed—by McNamara. Often the 
President phones him before 7 a.m. for 
a rundown on Viet Nam. Less decisive 
than McNamara, Rusk is nevertheless 
valuable to Johnson not only as a loyal 
conduit for his policies but also as a 
skillful operator on Capitol Hill and a 
man of quiet reason. Johnson repays 
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U.S. BOMB DAMAGE TO NORTH VIET NAM BRIDGES 
It was still only the beginning. 
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Rusk’s loyalty. When critics asked why 
he did not reach into the lower echelons 
of the State Department for advice as 
Jack Kennedy often did, Johnson re- 
plied, “Hell, I go to Dean Rusk. He’s 
my Secretary of State.” Bundy, a Bos- 
tonian whose occasionally astringent 
manner has chilled more than a few 
acquaintances, still unnerves his Texas- 
bred boss a bit—he’s just so-o-o East- 
ern. But he remains Lyndon’s key White 
House man on foreign developments. 

Under Kennedy, according to a high 
official, “a lot of people kibitzed who 
didn’t have operational responsibility.” 
By comparison, Johnson prefers to deal 
almost exclusively with the men who 
carry the load. 


Tougher—& Then Some 

In top-secret meetings behind the 
closely guarded doors of the War Room 
at Pacific Command Headquarters in 
Honolulu, the tough approach of the 
night hawks was implemented and re- 
emphasized: the U.S. not only will con- 
tinue its military effort in Viet Nam, but 
has every intention of stepping it up. 

Decisions to this effect came last 
week after a two-day Hawaii confer- 
ence. On hand were Defense Secretary 
McNamara, Joint Chiefs of Staff Chair- 
man Earle Wheeler, Admiral U.S. Grant 
Sharp Jr., commander of all U.S. forces 
in the Pacific area, General William C. 
Westmoreland, commander of U.S. 
servicemen in South Viet Nam, U.S. 
Ambassador to South Viet Nam Max- 
well Taylor, and a bevy of Assistant 
Secretaries of State and Defense. 

Specifically, and with President John- 
son’s approval, the conferees decided 
that there will be no diminution of U.S. 
air strikes north and south of the 17th 
parallel. Such strikes were carried out 
every day last week, with as many as 
250 U.S. Air Force and carrier-based 
jets dropping everything from 750-lb. 
bombs to canisters packed with copies 
of President Johnson’s recent speech 
expressing the U.S.’s willingness to enter 
into “unconditional discussions.” By 
conservative estimate, U.S. and South 
Vietnamese flyers have knocked out 16 
key bridges, badly damaged the prin- 
cipal north-south highway, and forced 
the Viet Cong and the North Vietnam- 
ese to order a halt to almost all daylight 
operations, 

Aggressive Patrolling. The U.S. also 
will expand naval surveillance over 
Communist junks, which have become 
a major means of sneaking men and 
matériel into South Viet Nam. U.S. in- 
telligence experts estimate that the Reds 
are presently using some 72,000 junks 
for this purpose. The U.S. will not only 
supply Saigon with swift new patrol 
boats, but will also order its own war- 
ships to track “suspicious” vessels. 

About 33,000 U.S. Army and Marine 
Corps men are serving as ground troops 
in South Viet Nam. The Marines want to 
increase their 8,000-man force at Da- 
nang and Hué to some 30,000, and they 
are likely to get their wish before the 
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year is out. Also available and being 
considered for use in Viet Nam is the 
Army’s 25th Division, now in Hawaii. 

In the past, marines in South Viet 
Nam have been limited to perimeter 
defense of the big airbases at Danang 
and Hué; they have been drastically 
restricted in seeking out the enemy. 
But last week they were told to start 
“aggressive reconnaissance patrolling.” 
They did just that, and within a few 
hours, one Marine patrol sought out 
a Viet Cong unit in a hamlet nine 
miles outside of Danang, engaged in 
a 30-minute fire fight, and sent the 
Communists scurrying. 

Upping the Ante. While sending more 
of its own people into Viet Nam, the 
U.S. will also do more to help the 
South Vietnamese help themselves. Re- 
turning from Hawaii, Defense Secre- 
tary McNamara announced that military 
aid funds to South Viet Nam will be 
upped from $207 million to $330 mil- 
lion this year; the main idea is to in- 
crease South Viet Nam’s 575,000-man 
military establishment by as many as 
160,000. 

Meanwhile, the war of words over 
Viet Nam grew more virulent. Russia 
warned that U.S. efforts in Viet Nam 
might “invite retaliation in kind.” Pe- 
king denounced President Johnson as a 
“hangman” and issued a well-hedged 
appeal to all Chinese organizations to 
“make full preparations” for sending 
volunteers to South Viet Nam. 

But in that war of words, as well as 
the shooting war, the U.S. was getting 
tougher—and then some—as indicated 
by Rusk’s speech and last week’s de- 
cisions in Honolulu. 


ARMED FORCES 


Mac the Fac’s Last Mission 

In TiMe’s recent cover story about 
the American fighting man in Viet Nam 
(April 23), an admirable member of 
the gallery of combatants was “Mac 
the Fac’—Air Force Major William 
W. McAllister, 36, a “forward air con- 
troller” who sought out Viet Cong 
troops and installations in his toylike 
L-19 spotter plane. 

Short (5 ft. 7 in.) and powerfully 
built, with a bowlegged, gangling walk, 
the blue-eyed, crew-cut McAllister 
looked like the all-American Butch— 
and had an all-American record. A 
careerman like most of his U.S. com- 
rades in Viet Nam, he had been a hot 
jet pilot in Korea, had flown more than 
100 missions and won the Distinguished 
Flying Cross. But his assignment in 
Viet Nam to the low-level chore of 
winkling out Viet Cong did not dim 
his enthusiasm. On the contrary, Mac 
made himself the most celebrated “Fac” 
in South Viet Nam. 

Coming in Low. A truly versatile 
Jack-of-all-trades, McAllister until re- 
cently loaded his own smoke bombs 
(with which to mark guerrilla targets), 
owing to a shortage of hands at his 
base airport in Quinhon in Central Viet 
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AIR FORCE MAJOR McALLISTER 
He had plenty to celebrate. 


Nam. But it was in the cockpit of his 
light observation plane that he made 
himself a legend of skill and courage. 

Clad in grey coveralls, with a .38 
revolver on his hip and a knife strapped 
to his leg, McAllister was in the air so 
much of the time that he began count- 
ing “missions” by the day instead of by 
the flight. He was so expert at detect- 
ing guerrilla camouflage that he could 
spot a Viet Cong position within sec- 
onds. He flew in low—like a “goosed 
gnat,” in the words of one of his col- 
leagues—marked enemy positions with 
smoke bombs, called in hot fighter- 
bombers, and then got the hell out of 
the way. The whole business scared 
him almost stiff. Said he: “Whenever 
that ground stuff came up at me, I was 
the most disjointed pilot in the world, 
trying to get away.” But he went in 
lower, more often, and took more hits 
than any other U.S. pilot so far in the 
Viet Nam war. 

“I love to fly. I am part of every 
plane I fly,” said McAllister. Of his 
duties in Viet Nam, he said: “This is 
a damn sight easier work than Korea 
was.” 

As renowned as his daring was Mac’s 
ever-bubbling, extroversive ebullience. 
Buzzing along over the jungle, he would 
sing a raucous couplet into his radio 
for the benefit of ground walkie-talkies 
in the area: 

Throw a nickel on the grass, 

Save a fighter pilot's asterisk, 

Then his familiar voice would crack- 
le through loudspeakers: “Hello you 
marines down there. Here’s your air 
power.” 

"Home Next Week." Last week, as 
usual, McAllister was in the air hour 
after hour, seemed even more cheerful 
than usual as he spotted the enemy's 





ground forces, called in the fighter- 
bombers. The reason for his special 
good humor was that this week, after 
a year in Viet Nam, he was scheduled 
to go home to his wife Gail and a nine- 
year-old son and seven-year-old daugh- 
ter in Victorville, Calif. Last Thursday 
afternoon, some U.S. Marine friends 
ran into him at a small airport at 
Phucat, just north of Quinhon in the 
Red-infested Binh Dinh province. It had 
been a rough day, McAllister said; his 
plane had suffered more hits than usual 
from ground fire. 

But he added: “I'll see you over a 
beer in Quinhon after I finish this last 
flight. I've got plenty to celebrate. I'm 
going home next week, and this is my 
last mission.” 

It was. At 5 p.m., McAllister took 
off in his single-engine L-19, climbing 
steeply as always. The plane reached 
approximately 300 ft. of altitude. Then 
—possibly as a result of damage from 
antiaircraft fire—it went out of con- 
trol and crashed. Mac the Fac was in- 
stantly killed. 


THE ADMINISTRATION 


Shuffle at Budget 

Though originally appointed by Pres- 
ident Kennedy, Budget Director Ker- 
mit Gordon came into his own in Wash- 
ington under Lyndon Johnson. Reason: 
Gordon succeeded in keeping two con- 
secutive budgets below the magic $100 
billion mark, a feat that won him the 
ardent affection of figure-conscious 
Johnson. 

Despite his high standing with the 
boss, Gordon decided several months 
ago that he wanted out. Last winter he 
sighed to a friend: “How many budgets 
can you do?” And last week the White 
House announced that Gordon, 48, 
would step down June | to become vice 
president of the Brookings Institution, 
a research organization. 

Named to succeed Gordon was 
Charles L. Schultze, 40, until last Feb- 
ruary an assistant director of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget. The son of a Wash- 
ington, D.C., accountant, Schultze holds 
a Ph.D. in economics from the Univer- 
sity of Maryland, for seven years was 
a staff assistant to the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, in 1962 became one 
of Gordon’s top assistants. In that ca- 
pacity, Schultze was deeply involved in 
estimating annual personal income, cor- 
porate profits, and the G.N.P.—an ex- 
acting task, the results of which deter- 
mine estimates of Government reve- 
nues and the entire program of federal 
expenditures. 

Two months ago, Schultze left the 
Government to accept an economics 
teaching job at the University of Mary- 
land. At that time, President Johnson 
made the unusual gesture toward an of- 
ficial of such modest rank of writing a 
letter hailing Schultze as “brilliant.” 
And when Gordon insisted on leaving, 
the President remembered Schultze— 
and called him back to Washington. 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
The Host 


Last week President Johnson played 
the most gracious sort of national host 
to Italy’s visiting Premier Aldo Moro. 
He afforded Moro the rare privilege 
of attending a U.S. Cabinet meeting. 
He showered Moro with gifts—includ- 
ing a 19th century Sheraton gilt mir- 
ror, a pen stand with two gold pens, a 
matching Accutron desk clock, a pho- 
tograph of Italy taken from U.S. satel- 
lite Tiros IX, a stained-glass cross, a 
blue nylon sleeping bag for a Moro 
daughter, and a Texas cowboy costume 
for Moro’s son. 

Pompano & Postponement. The Pres- 
ident also presided over an elegant 
state dinner in Moro’s honor (the fish 
course was listed on the menu as Pom- 
pano Moro), participated in a notably 
laudatory exchange of toasts. Lyndon: 
“I salute you as a friend and com- 
panion, as a leader in the community 
of Europe, as a wise and respected 
voice on the stage of the world.” Moro: 
“We hope that all of your endeavors, 
so enlightened and outward-looking 
both in the domestic and foreign fields, 
may prove effective and fruitful.” 

Johnson plainly enjoyed the compa- 
ny of Moro and his party, which in- 
cluded Foreign Minister Amintore Fan- 
fani. And he probably made more of a 
show of it than usual because he was 
under criticism for having postponed 
the visits of Pakistan’s President Ayub 
Khan and India’s Prime Minister Lal 
Bahadur Shastri. 

So far this year, Lyndon Johnson's 
foreign guests have included such dig- 
nitaries as Japan’s Prime Minister 
Eisaku Sato, the Upper Volta’s Pres- 
ident Maurice Yaméogo, The Nether- 
lands’ Prince Bernhard, Britain’s Prime 
Minister Harold Wilson (see cover sto- 
ry) and Canada’s Prime Minister Les- 
ter Pearson, who annoyed the Pres- 
ident during his U.S. visit by making 





FANFANI, MORO & JOHNSON 
Visitors are fine—sometimes. 
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a critical speech about the Johnson Ad- 
ministration’s policy toward Viet Nam. 

Protocol & Pain. The President's gen- 
eral feeling is that guests from abroad 
are fine, but that the 19th century 
diplomatic protocol that surrounds state 
visits is both time-consuming and ob- 
structive to really getting anything 
done. These days, if there is any seri- 
ous matter to discuss with any foreign 
statesman, it can be done almost in- 
stantly by modern communications. 
Visits are fine to get a personal ap- 
praisal of a man, but they take a dis- 
proportionate time on the schedule of 
the world’s busiest executive. In_ this 
spirit, Johnson has also been cutting 
back on appearances before domestic 
groups; he skipped the Gridiron din- 
ner and the conventions of newspaper 
editors and publishers this year. 

To be sure, Johnson was perhaps a 
bit abrupt in shunting aside the Ayub 
Khan and Shastri visits. Both men are 
critics of U.S. policy in Viet Nam. 
Both felt insulted and expressed their 
feelings vocally. Last week U.S. officials 
tried to soothe the pain by saying that 
both Shastri and Ayub would be wel- 
come some other time; neither seemed 
particularly anxious to reschedule his 
trip. But both undoubtedly would. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


The Informer 

Appearing on a recent national TV 
program, U.S. Attorney General Nich- 
olas Katzenbach was asked if the FBI 
had infiltrated the K.K.K. Replied he: 
“Yes. At times I think we know more 
about what the Klan is doing than we 
know about what some divisions of the 
Justice Department are doing.” 

One of the probable reasons for the 
Attorney General's sweeping statement 
is Gary Thomas Rowe Jr., an Ala- 
bamian who has lived his 34 years in 
Birmingham. Rowe is a stocky, reddish- 
haired man remembered by acquaint- 
ances as a job-to-job drifter, working 
at various times in a dairy, in a nov- 
elty store, behind a bar, as an ambu- 
lance driver, and in a meat-packing 
plant, where he froze several toes. To 
Birmingham cops, he was a sometime 
squealer in bootleg cases. And to his 
fellow Ku Klux Klansmen, he was a 
colleague who liked to talk—without 
ever getting very specific—about all the 
Negroes he had beaten up. 

Last March 26, Rowe was one of four 
men arrested in connection with the 
senseless highway slaying of Mrs. Viola 
Liuzzo, 39, a Detroit white woman who 
had gone to Alabama for the civil rights 
march from Selma to Montgomery. 

Looking for Excitement. Last week 
a county grand jury in Alabama re- 
turned murder indictments against three 
of those four men. But not against 
Gary Rowe, who, as it turned out, was 
now the prosecution’s star witness— 
having been a part-time paid informer 
for the FBI against the K.K.K. for at 
least six years. 





GARY ROWE 
Who knows more than K.K.K.—FBI. 


The specifics of what Rowe told the 
grand jury were not made public. But 
in general he told how after the march 
from Selma to Montgomery was over, 
three Klansmen left Birmingham look- 
ing for excitement. Considering Rowe 
one of their own, they let him go 
along. Before they left, according to 
Rowe, he called his FBI contact, 

The four cruised around Selma, Rowe 
said, and finding no outlet for Klans- 
manship, headed out on Highway 80. 
On the highway, the Klansmen spotted 
Mrs. Liuzzo driving a car in which the 
only passenger was a Negro youth, Le- 
roy Moton, 19. 

Struggle with a Pistol. The Klan car 
trailed Mrs. Liuzzo’s for about 20 miles. 
Finally, as it sped past, the man sitting 
next to Rowe fired the shots that killed 
the woman. 

All this time, according to Rowe, he 
was under the impression that his com- 
panions intended only to frighten their 
victims or, at worst, to beat them up. 
When the killer began firing at Mrs. 
Liuzzo, Rowe struggled with his own 
pistol, but could not get it out of its 
holster in time, he told the jury. When 
the three tried-and-true Klansmen who 
were riding with him finally come to 
trial, Rowe will be the only eyewitness 
against them. The Negro youth in the 
car with Mrs. Liuzzo has said that he 
would have difficulty identifying the oc- 
cupants of the murder car, 


King Moves North 

Things being relatively quiet in the 
South, Martin Luther King marched in 
the North. 

In a speech before the New York 
City bar association, King strongly sug- 
gested that civil rights groups have a 
right to defy law—if only because “they 
had no part in making” so many laws 
that affect Negroes. What the U.S. 
needs, King said, is a “divine discon- 
tent.” He spoke of his own “maladjust- 
ment” to segregation, religious bigotry, 
the “madness of militarism” and “the 
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KING ADDRESSING MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE 
All the nation needed—"divine discontent.” 


self-defeating effects of physical vio- 
lence,” half-jokingly urged the forma- 
tion of an “International Association 
for the Advancement of Creative Mal- 
adjustment.” 

Test Ban. In Boston, where King 
had gone to lead a march protesting 
Boston Negroes’ discontent with hous- 
ing, jobs and schools, he paid a call 
on Massachusetts’ Republican Gover- 
nor John A. Volpe. King reminded 
Volpe that he had lived in Boston for 
four years while attending Boston Uni- 
versity: “Boston is one of the cities I 
consider a part of my home.” After- 
ward, King toured Boston’s slummy 
Roxbury section, home of most of the 
city’s 64,000 Negroes. Said he to one 
group: “Some of the same things wrong 
with Alabama are wrong with Boston, 
Massachusetts.” 

Later, at a press conference, King 
softened his criticism a bit: “Let me 
assure you that we are not here to say 
Boston is the worst city in the United 
States. I think there are some good 
things in Boston. I think there are 
many, many people in this community 
who have come to terms with their 
consciences on racial injustice.” But, he 
added, “I think it would be unfortunate 
for any community to sit down in the 
wayside and feel there’s nothing to do.” 
He also allowed as how he didn’t mind 
having fellow civil rights leaders speak 
out against the U.S.’s try-to-win policy 
in Viet Nam, spoke up against, of all 
things, nuclear bomb testing—an issue 
that, if he had read a newspaper since 
the test ban treaty was signed on Aug. 
5, 1963, he should have known to be 
passé. Said King: “One cannot be just 
concerned with civil rights. What good 
does it do me to integrate a lunch 
counter if the milk I drink there is 
loaded with strontium 90?” 

Testing Ground. That afternoon 
King appeared before the Massachusetts 
legislature and said: “For one who has 
been banished from the seats of govern- 
ment and jailed so many times for at- 
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tempting to petition legislatures and 
councils, I can assure you this is a mo- 
mentous occasion.” He had, he said, 
“come to Massachusetts not to condemn 
but to encourage. It is from these shores 
that a new nation, conceived in lib- 
erty, was born, and it must be from 
these halls that liberty must be pre- 
served.” He attacked as a “myth” the 
argument that race-relations problems 
cannot be solved with legislation. “Well, 
it may be true that you cannot legislate 
integration,” he said, “but you can leg- 
islate desegregation. It may be true 
that you cannot legislate morality, but 
behavior can be regulated. It may be 
true that the law cannot make a man 
love me, but it can restrain him from 
lynching me, and | think that is pretty 
important also.” The legislature ap- 
plauded long and wildly. 

The next day, which had been de- 
creed as “Martin Luther King Day” by 
Governor Volpe, King showed up more 
than an hour late for the march’s start. 
Finally the marchers, including Mrs. 
Malcolm Peabody, mother of former 
Democratic Governor Endicott Pea- 
body and herself a veteran of last year’s 
St. Augustine, Fla. civil rights demon- 
strations, stepped off from Roxbury’s 
Carter Playground. By the time they 
reached Boston Common, they num- 
bered some 18,000. Despite a drench- 
ing rain, King spoke for 40 minutes, 
said: “The vision of a new Boston must 
extend into the heart of Roxbury and 
into the mind of every child now be- 
ing stifled in segregated schools. Bos- 
ton must become a testing ground for 
the ideals of freedom, and so I come 
to Boston on behalf of the future of 
America, on behalf of those frustrated 
people, black and white, to whom Jesus 
referred as ‘the least of these my 
brethren.’ ” 

He would, he said, be back this 
summer to lead demonstrations in sev- 
eral Northern cities, including New 
York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit 
and Baltimore. 


POLITICS 
South Carolina’s New Senator 

Since 1933, six U.S. Governors have 
resigned from office, turned their jobs 
over to their lieutenants and, by pre- 
arrangement, been named to fill vacan- 
cies in the U.S. Senate. Voters have not 
exactly appreciated this tactic, and of 
the six, five were defeated when they 
actually ran for the office.* 

Nevertheless, South Carolina’s Don- 
ald B. Russell, 59, last week quit as 
Governor, turned the post over to Lieu- 
tenant Governor Robert E. McNair, 41, 
who then appointed Russell to the Sen- 
ate seat left vacant after the death of 
Olin Johnston on April 18. Johnston 
was a Senate veteran of 21 years who 
made his Capitol Hill name as chairman 
of the patronage-wielding Post Office 
and Civil Service Committees and main- 
tained his home-state political power 
through a vast network of country-store 
and piny-woods cronies. 

Russell is the farthest thing in the 
world from the Johnston sort of wool- 
hat politician. A lawyer by profession, 
Russell amassed a fortune estimated at 
$40 million in banking, auto financing 
and other investments, served without 
pay for five years as president of the 
University of South Carolina. 

The Record. As a lawyer, Russell 
was once a partner of Jimmy Byrnes, 
former South Carolina Governor, Sen- 
ator, F.D.R.’s top war mobilizer and 
Truman’s Secretary of State. Russell 
served for five years in Washington in 
the ’40s as Byrnes’s chief deputy in the 
Office of War Mobilization and later as 


* The Governors who lost out: Montana 
Democrat John E, Erickson in 1934; Nevada 
Democrat Edward P. Carville in 1946; Wyo- 
ming Democrat John Joseph Hickey in 1962; 
New Mexico Republican Edwin L. Mechem 
in 1964; Oklahoma Democrat J, Howard Ed- 
mondson in 1964, Kentucky Democrat Albert 
Benjamin (“Happy”) Chandler won senato- 
rial elections in 1940 and 1942. 





GOVERNOR McNAIR & SENATOR RUSSELL 
Five times out of six—voters didn’t. 
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an Assistant Secretary of State for Ad- 
ministration. While he was president 
of the University of South Carolina 
(1952-57), he improved the school’s 
reputation of sleepy mediocrity by re- 
cruiting new faculty men from across 
the country and launching a $7,000,000 
building program. He resigned to run 
for Governor in 1958, lost, but tried 
again and was successful in 1962. 

As Governor, Russell mapped an am- 
bitious program to improve the quality 
of education without raising the state’s 
3% sales tax. He instituted an extensive 
money-saving program in state purchas- 
ing practices, even convinced the legis- 
lature that it should pay cash for school 
buses to save the interest charges. Al- 
though he is a segregationist, Russell is 
relatively popular with Negroes: he was 
the first South Carolina Governor in 
modern times to invite Negroes to his 
inauguration ceremonies, and he saw to 
it that the integration of Clemson Col- 
lege and the University of South Caro- 
lina was carried out in peace. He has 
insisted on meticulous compliance with 
federal court desegregation orders, yet 
he has vigorously led the state’s legal 
fights to stall off further integration 
wherever it could be delayed. 

The Future. Russell must run for 
election as Senator next year, and he 
is by no means a shoo-in. He has no 
real organization in the state, relies on 
his own oratorical skills and his record 
to pull him through. Republicans are 
on the rise in the state; Goldwater won 
South Carolina by 93,000 votes.in 1964. 
Senator Strom Thurmond, a Dixiecrat 
who turned Republican last year, will 
be running in a separate race at the 
same time and, as the state’s best vote- 
getter, will undoubtedly attract support 
for the entire G.O.P. state ticket. 


REPUBLICANS 
A Way with Words 


Even his harshest critics would agree 
that Michigan’s Republican Governor 
George Romney has a way with words. 
Last week he was using that way for 
all it was worth. 

Just back from a _ two-day, eight- 
speech trip to Oregon, Romney ad- 
dressed 1,300 newspaper editors and 
publishers in New York. Said he: 

“I believe that America’s great hope 
and opportunity lies in rediscovering 
the uniqueness of our institutions, in 
tapping anew the limitless power for 
human progress of our revolutionary 
principles. I believe that America’s hope 
and opportunity, which is the world’s 
hope and opportunity, is for a rebirth 
of Americanism in America, through a 
modern application to today's problems 
of our proven American principles.” 

Romney listed some “disturbing na- 
tional problems.” Among them: 
> “The decline in religious conviction, 
moral character and wholesome family 
life. This threatens us most.” 
> “The increasing trend to substitute 
government and money for individual 
responsibility, family responsibility and 
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voluntary cooperative brotherhood in 
solving our mounting human and social 
problems of juvenile crime, adult im- 
morality and debauchery, and senior- 
citizen aimlessness.” 

> “The accelerating concentration of 
power in Washington, which is fast nulli- 
fying our constitutional division of gov- 
ernmental responsibility. Most of those 
who oppose this trend ignorantly or 
negatively refuse to recognize that to 
stop it, obsolete state constitutions and 
local governmental charters must be 
modernized so that state and local gov- 
ernments can perform their constitu- 
tional functions effectively.” 

> “The extent to which the ‘Great So- 
ciety’ is a paternalistic cloak for a 
‘Great Government’ that is already be- 
ginning to further weaken the volun- 
tary root sources of our nation’s real 
strength.” 

> “The decline in world respect for the 
United States of America.” 

Speaking of the Great Society's pro- 
grams, Romney said: “They have merit 
only as they can help certain individuals 
who lack education, skills and training 
for productive employment. But they 
do not begin to solve the problems of 
automation and hard-core unemploy- 
ment. They do nothing to put the peo- 
ple, as consumers, back in control of 
our economy. And they have the fatal 
defect of crippling the private, volun- 
tary efforts which are essential to a full 
realization of their lofty goals.” 

Back in Detroit, Romney opened the 
Tigers’ first home game of the season, 
not in the usual fashion of lobbing a 
ball from a box seat, but by doffing his 
suit coat, donning a fielder’s glove and 
going out onto the mound, where he 
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ROMNEY AT OPENING GAME 
Tapping whom anew? 


fired off two fast balls to Detroit’s Mayor 
Jerome Cavanagh. Then he retired to 
the stands to watch Detroit defeat the 
Kansas City Athletics, 1 to 0. 

At week’s end Romney flew off to 
Europe with 75 businessmen on an 
eight-day, six-country swing to drum 
up international trade for Michigan. As 
a top possibility for the G.O.P.’s presi- 
dential nomination in 1968, he was 
asked the usual what’s-your-political- 
future question by newsmen in Amster- 
dam. Replied Romney: “I have not yet 
decided whether to run for Governor 
or for the U.S. Senate in 1966.” 


CRIME 

Death in the Families 

The demon that drives people to 
mass parricide is a favorite subject of 
classical tragedians—and modern psy- 
chiatrists. Last week in the U.S.: 
> John Sargent, 33, a Korean War 
marine veteran of New London, N.H., 
called his minister to his home to re- 
port the killing of his wife and four 
children. Police found Mrs. Janet Sar- 
gent, 30, bludgeoned and shot to death; 
the children, aged three to nine, had 
been shot. Sargent, variously described 
as “the nicest guy in the world,” “mo- 
rose,” and one who “just couldn’t make 
his way in life,” was charged with first- 
degree murder and sent to the state 
mental hospital for examination. 
> Mrs. Deanna Hanbey, 28, of South 
Bend, Ind., wife of a traveling auditor, 
had grown despondent over her hus- 
band’s absences and over the task of 
caring for her four children—two-year- 
old twin boys, a girl, 6, and a boy, 7. A 
woman friend found Mrs. Hanbey and 
the children in the bedrooms: the 
youngsters had been strangled to death 
with nylon stockings and a necktie; Mrs. 
Hanbey had tried to strangle herself, to 
cut her wrists and ankles, and to set 
fire to the house. She was hospitalized, 
whimpering that she had murdered her 
children and crying, “Let me die!” 
> Arthur Sherod, 37, an unemployed 
Negro laborer, piled his wife and nine 
children, aged two to 18, into his 1958 
secondhand Buick. Though his license 
had been revoked, Sherod drove reck- 
lessly from their tenement flat in Jersey 
City to a restaurant in Newark, N.J., 
where his wife worked as a waitress. 
There, Sherod got into a drunken argu- 
ment with his wife, hustled the children 
out to the car. Moments later, he re- 
turned wielding a knife, threatened his 
wife and hit her, forced her to accom- 
pany him to the car. Said Mrs. Sherod’s 
sister, who also worked in the restau- 
rant: “He said he was going to kill the 
whole family and then come back and 
cut our throats.” Half an hour later, 
Sherod, with his family in the car, sped 
down a highway, swerved across sev- 
eral lanes into on-coming traffic and 
crashed head-on into a tractor truck. 
The truck driver and his helper were 
injured. Sherod and two of his children 
were seriously hurt. Sherod’s wife and 
seven youngsters were killed. 
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THE 
WORLD 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Man with a Four-Seat Margin 
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April is indeed the cruelest month, 
especially in Britain. Wind-driven gusts 
of rain, sleet and snow last week caused 
a Stirring of the earth’s dull roots from 
John o’ Groats in the North Sea to 
Lizard Point on the English Channel. 
Memory and desire were mixed with 
the drifting London fog, the wet pave- 
ments iridescent with lights, the factory 
smoke shrouding the Midlands, and files 
of miners with blackened faces trudging 
home from the pits. 

But in the Scilly Isles, off the Corn- 
wall coast, all was serene in the cozy 
bungalow where plump, pipe-smoking 
Prime Minister Harold Wilson relaxed 
with his family, now and then paddling 
a boat in and out of rocky coves. Wil- 
son had good reason for contentment, 
During his six-month Stewardship of 
Britain he had weathered a series of 
crises that would have shipwrecked a 
lesser man and brought down many a 
stronger government. To the surprise of 
many, Wilson was still Prime Minister, 
though he had only four votes to spare 
—the narrowest margin in this century. 

This week he will test that margin by 
taking the most controversial step of 
his administration so far—publication 
of plans to nationalize most of Britain's 
steel industry. Nothing in the Labor Par- 
ty’s platform has aroused so much 
fierce antagonism in Britain, for steel 
nationalization is about the last vestige 
of the old doctrinaire socialism that 
millions of Britons would like to forget. 

Two of his own Labor M.P.s have 
warned Wilson they will not support 
him, and the ten Liberals in the House 
of Commons have threatened to vote 
against Wilson on the steel issue. These 
defections could leave Wilson with a 
majority of one, or provoke the nation- 
al election that is widely rumored for 
June, or next October at the latest. 

Peculiar Breeds. But Wilson is ac- 
customed to life on the edge of the 
precipice. In retrospect, last week 
looked positively rosy. In the money 
marts of the world, the British pound 
was triumphantly steady, and even rose 
a bit. With a minimum of grumbling, 
Britain had accepted a tough austerity 
budget. Wilson’s recent tour of Allied 
capitals produced surprising warmth 
and a fresh estimate of Britain’s stature. 
And Wilson is holding the line in Brit- 
ain’s overseas defense system, stretch- 
ing from Germany to Aden, and in 
Malaysia, where a beefed-up British ex- 
peditionary force of 50,000 men and 
One-third of the British Navy confront 
Indonesia’s Sukarno. 

The recent belt tightening caused re- 
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markably little gloom in Britain. With 
unemployment down to a minuscule 
1.6%, there is money jingling in almost 
everyone’s pocket. Over last week’s Bank 
Holiday weekend, 10,000,000 autos 
jammed the roads, and traffic snarls 
stretched as far as ten miles. Mods 
and Rockers, those peculiar breeds of 
British youth, made their seasonal mi- 
gration to Brighton and points south, 
and fought a few Easter skirmishes. 
Other adolescents, together with older 
Ban-the-Bombers, set out on the annu- 
al march from Aldermaston to Lon- 
don’s Trafalgar Square, where their 
beards and unkempt heads of hair 
frightened the pigeons. In the Cotswolds, 
hunting horns sounded over green hills 
as the fox fled before hounds and hunts- 
men. And in London, which now rivals 
Las Vegas as the gambling capital of the 
world, players were five deep at the 
dice and roulette tables. 

Charter Flights. In millions of Brit- 
ish homes, families gathered around the 
telly to watch The Beverly Hillbillies, 
The Rogues and The Dick Van Dyke 
Show. As the family circle sat staring, 
there came a quiet hum from the new 
fridge in the kitchen and a clanking in 
the radiators that bespoke the new joy 
of central heating. All winter long, 
charter flights had taken off for ski re- 
sorts in Austria and Switzerland. Soon 
there would be the summer exodus; 
Spain alone last year played host to 
1,600,000 British tourists. 

Yet something more subtle than af- 
fluence was at work. Perhaps it was 
merely the fleeting contact with spring, 


but confidence had returned to the na- 
tion. The press no longer was running 
lugubrious articles that fed Britain's 
doubt and insecurity. The In salons in 
London no longer ridiculed every up- 
beat emotion. Even the weirdo clothes 
and unsheared heads of the young 
seemed less a badge of revolt and more 
a symbol of accepted fashion. Britons 
were pleased to have captured world 
leadership—if only in rock 'n’ roll with 
such groups as the Beatles, the Animals 
and the Rolling Stones, or in that proud 
British export, the Royal Ballet, with 
Nureyev and Margot Fonteyn, dancing 
to packed houses in the U.S. 

Education is being shaken into new 
life. At Eton, a committee is hard at 
work re-evaluating the classical curricu- 
lum. Lord Franks, head of a special 
commission, is ruthlessly re-examin- 
ing Oxford. At the pioneering Seven- 
oaks School in Kent and in 42 others, 
young students are learning the new 
mathematics. 

Though hardly the author of this new 
mood, Harold Wilson has been fortu- 
nate in presiding over its arrival. The 
postwar seizure of national self-doubt 
was the result of Britain's losing an 
empire without gaining a new role to 
play in the world. The last years of 
Tory rule were blurred by such scan- 
dals as the Christine Keeler affair, by 
Harold Macmillan’s increasingly infirm 
hand at the helm, and by the unseemly 
quarrel over his successor. 

Wilson brought a transatlantic zeal to 
the election campaign. His Bible was 
Theodore H. White’s The Making of 
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the President, his bedside reading the 
speeches of John F. Kennedy, his hand- 
book Larry O’Brien’s campaign manual. 
As he crisscrossed the country, he stud- 
ded each of his orations with at least 
one Kennedy idea or phrase. 

Close Squeak. Labor's election mani- 
festo read like the New Frontier, with 
its promise to get the nation moving 
again along “a new way of life that will 
stir our hearts, rekindle an authentic 
patriotic faith in our future, and enable 
our country to re-establish itself as a 
stable force in the world for progress, 
peace and justice.” It was a carefully 
wrought blueprint for victory, but it very 
nearly didn’t make it. Labor squeaked 
into power with only 44.1% of the pop- 
ular vote, against 43.4% for the Con- 
servatives and 11.2% for the Liberals. 
Though he was taking office with a bare 
majority of four seats in Parliament, 
Wilson boldly assured the na- 
tion that he had received a 
mandate for “many changes” 
and swore that he would “ful- 
fill the mandate.” 

One reason for the close- 
ness of the election was a na- 
tionwide uneasiness about Wil- 
son himself. His personality 
seemed unfocused and his 
physical appearance uninspir- 
ing. There were complaints 
that he did not “look like a 
Prime Minister.” Short, tubby 
and indifferent to fashion, he 
wears baggy suits and usually 
needs a haircut. He stuffs the 
bottom of his lackluster ties 
inside the top of his trousers 
and somehow manages to 
make even a new suit look 
aged. He plays golf in a wrin- 
kled blue sports shirt and tan 
sandals. His slow, deliberate 
speech has a curious but 
nonclassifiable accent that is 
neither upper, middle, nor 
lower class—and definitely not 
Churchillian. 

Uncomplicated Girl. Wilson comes of 
the dogged yeoman stock that has his- 
torically made England dangerous on 
the field of battle. The son of an in- 
dustrial chemist who was also a Metho- 
dist, he early displayed the prodigious 
memory and computerized mind that 
have carried him to the top. Visiting 
London as an eight-year-old, young 
Harold was photographed on the door- 
step of 10 Downing Street, and already 
looked as if he owned the place. 

Graduating from Oxford, he became 
a don at New College and married a 
pretty, uncomplicated girl named Mary 
Baldwin, whose greatest ambition was 
to be a don’s wife and live in a red 
brick and stone house, with a few cher- 
ry trees in the garden, on North Ox- 
ford’s Banbury Road. Like many dons 
in World War II, Wilson was drafted 
into the civil service (as an economist), 
and he so enjoyed government that he 
captured his first seat in Parliament at 
29, became a Cabinet minister at 31. 
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Though his talents were respected, 
Wilson was not. Behind his back he was 
called “Little Harold.” The adjective 
that came most quickly to mind was 
“slippery.” He became clearly identified 
with Labor's left in 1951 when he fol- 
lowed brash Ancurin Bevan out of 
Clement Attlee’s Cabinet in protest 
against the plan to charge fees to pa- 
tients of the free National Health Serv- 
ice. But three years later, when Bevan 
also quit Labor's national executive, 
Wilson happily took his place. In the 
1960 debate over unilateral disarma- 
ment, Wilson aligned himself with the 
unilateralists against Shadow Prime 
Minister Hugh Gaitskell. Then, after 
Gaitskell’s death in 1963, Wilson won 
party leadership by blandly promising 
to pursue Gaitskell’s — policies—even 
those he had opposed. 

Actually, Wilson was never a Bevanite 
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or a unilateralist. His favorite word is 
“pragmatic,” and on it he has built a 
way of political life—which is spelled 
s-u-c-c-e-s-s. The seeming twists and 
turns of his career, in Wilson’s view, 
are merely the winding paths by which 
one ascends to the summit of power. 

Betting on Disaster. Within hours of 
his receiving Queen Elizabeth’s approval 
as Prime Minister last October, Wil- 
son was faced with a problem he in- 
herited from the Tories: how best to 
defend the pound, which was under 
heavy attack from all sides—at home 
because imports vastly exceeded exports, 
abroad because hard-eyed Zurich bank- 
ers and financiers (“gnomes” to Wilson) 
were betting that the pound would be 
devalued and were selling it short. 

As Wilson himself later noted, he 
could have instantly devalued the pound 
and thrown the blame on Tory mis- 
management. He even had a precedent: 
Attlee’s first Labor government had de- 
valued the pound in 1949. But devalua- 





tion would amount to a declaration of 
insolvency as well as a withdrawal into 
the concept of a “Little England” of no 
more political importance in the world 
than Sweden or Belgium. 

Unhesitatingly, Wilson took the 
tougher road. At a conference at 10 
Downing Street the morning after the 
election, he discussed the options with 
new Chancellor of the Exchequer James 
Callaghan and Minister of Economic 
Affairs George Brown. Devaluation was 
rejected. Instead, Labor produced a 
plan calling for a 15% surcharge on 
imports and higher taxes on gasoline 
and incomes. When these measures 
failed to stem the developing run on 
sterling, Wilson summoned his Cabinet 
and again went over the options, from 
raising the bank rate to borrowing heav- 
ily abroad. In the end, Wilson did both, 
and Lord Cromer, Governor of the 
Bank of England, was a shrewd adviser 
as U.S. Treasury Under Secretary Rob- 
ert Roosa and others rounded up a life- 
saving fund of $3 billion from key banks 
of the West. 

The pound was safe for the moment, 
but after Christmas came another crisis. 
In a by-election for the supposedly safe 
Labor seat of Smethwick, Wilson's close 
friend and new Foreign Secretary Pat- 
rick Gordon Walker lost to a Tory. But 
Wilson was deaf to appeals that he hold 
a snap national election, arguing that 
this would undermine all that had been 
done to defend the pound. In effect, it 
would mean running out on the U.S. 
and the other allies who had come to 
Britain’s aid. Wilson prevailed, and the 
assurance gained from the decision car- 
ried over into Parliament. 

Shouts & Boos. For spectators, the 
House of Commons is far more fun 
than the U.S. Congress. Face to face on 
benches across a narrow aisle, support- 
ers of the government and the Opposi- 
tion tear into each other with shouts, 
boos, rudeness and savage wit until it 
seems as if the honorable members are 
on the point of coming to blows. In the 
House, Harold Wilson has been a smash 
success. He delights in appearing each 
Tuesday and Thursday to bat down 
hostile questions from the Opposition. 
He was eminently savage in his wel- 
come of Peter Griffiths, the new Tory 
M.P. from Smethwick, who had beaten 
Gordon Walker in a campaign marked 
by the ugly slogan: “If you want a 
nigger neighbor, vote Labor.” “A _par- 
liamentary leper!” cried Wilson, bring- 
ing thunderous Tory boos, repeated in- 
terruptions, and a torrent of national 
criticism. 

Wilson rode out the storm, and dealt 
blow after calculated blow at Opposi- 
tion Leader Sir Alec Douglas-Home. 
Sir Alec, the gifted amateur in politics 
from an eccentric family of Scottish 
aristocrats, had entered the Tory Cab- 
inet in 1955 as Commonwealth Af- 
fairs Secretary, later to become Har- 
old Macmillan’s Foreign Secretary. 
Emerging as Macmillan’s chosen Prime 
Minister, he inherited the handicaps of 
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For the Queen’s 
Birthday, a New 
Royal Portrait 


EVEN IN SOCIALIST Britain, roy- 
alty can kick up a rumpus. Not that 

one wants to abolish the crown; 
it’s just that they are the known 
family in the realm, and all Britons 
feel free to comment. Case in point 
is Peter Greenham’s 8-ft.-high por- 
trait, made public last week and 
here published in color for the first 
time. Academicians found it “the 
finest royal portrait since Landseer 
painted young Queen Victoria.” But 
one commoner thought otherwise, 
said: “Awful. If I were the Queen, 
I would have Greenham beheaded.” 
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BRITONS TODAY are enjoy- 
ing a new affluence, keep Lon 
don gambling casinos booming 
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the BAN-THE-BOMBERS in lanky locks gather in Trafalgar 


Square, keep fit for their annual 52-mile protest march 


TRUE-BLUE ROOTERS in stripes and straws line 


Thames to cheer Oxford's crew to victory over Cambridge 


MINERS & PIT PONIES relax 
at the end of their shift. Labor 
hopes soon to mechanize mines 





the Tories’ last dreary months in of- 
fice. He was great over sherry with 
small groups, able in delivering a set 
speech, and in opposition has proved 
himself a clever—and ruthless—oper- 
ator in holding control of the Con- 
servative leadership. But having spe- 
cialized in foreign affairs, he is no match 
for Harold Wilson in other areas. Time 
after time, Wilson barrages him with 
the hard facts of Britain’s old-fashioned 
industrial structure. Often Wilson re- 
minds Sir Alec of the hot breath of 
younger Tories vying with one another 
to succeed him—such men as Reginald 
Maudling, Ted Heath and Iain Macleod 
—by insisting sarcastically in the House: 
“T will give way to the so-called leader of 
the Opposition, not to the candidates.” 

When Sir Alec rose to speak on the 
first Tory censure motion against the 
Labor government, Wilson heard him 
out, then gave the House an example of 
his elephantine memory. Home’s speech, 
said Wilson acidly, “was taken from a 
Tory Central Office pamphlet, which I 
have here. He missed a rather neat 
point on page 45, I thought.” Wilson’s 
gibe was so effective that it went right 
by Home, who protested that he had 
not quoted anything from page 45. In 
recent weeks, Wilson has reduced the 
pressure on the theory that Home is 
the easiest Tory leader for Labor to 
cope with. 

The Consensus. Wilson has been 
equally deft in dealing with dissidents 
in his own party—and there are a lot of 
them, since the Labor label stretches all 
the way from right-wingers to virtual 
Communists. Fifty leftist Laborites pro- 
posed a series of motions criticizing 
U.S. actions in South Viet Nam. In 
reply, Wilson eulogized those honorable 
members who “go to sleep at night, 
their cheeks flushed with that virtue 
which affects us all when we have 
signed motions—I have signed many 
motions’—and then added that they 
should give heed to other people “who 
are staying up long into the night on 
the telephone trying to achieve the very 
objective which, I am sure, was the 
main purpose of those who signed the 
motion.” 

Wilson’s critics say he runs a one- 
man band. This is true, up to a point. 
At Cabinet meetings any minister can 
bring up any question, and discussion 
ranges freely while Wilson sucks on 
his pipe and listens. But when the time 
comes for decision, there is never a 
vote. Wilson simply declares, “The con- 
sensus is "and that is that. Said 
one awed participant: “Sometimes a 
quite clear majority of the Cabinet is 
against it. But nobody dares to argue 
with a Prime Minister.” 

Tension at First. Yet his Cabinet ap- 
pointments have generally worked well. 
When Wilson named Callaghan as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and then 
put George Brown in the new post of 
Minister for Economic Affairs, the im- 
mediate result was tension between the 
two. Callaghan’s job, after all, required 
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him to keep a cautious eye on the cash 
available in the Treasury, and Brown’s 
ministry was necessarily dedicated to ex- 
pansion. Between them, Callaghan and 
Brown worked out most of the details 
of the austerity budget, and Brown has 
succeeded—on paper at least—in get- 
ting a considerable number of trade un- 
ions and employers to agree in principle 
to hold the line on wages and prices. 
Michael Stewart, a virtual unknown 
who was hurriedly thrust into the post 
of Foreign Secretary in place of Gordon 
Walker, has proved a happy surprise. 
Last week he was in the midst of an 
energetic tour of three Eastern Euro- 
pean countries—Yugoslavia, Czechoslo- 
vakia and Poland. Quiet, curious-mind- 
ed, and with a quick grasp of affairs, 
Stewart, 58, has obviously matured in 
office and is now regarded as a dark- 
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WILSONS DANCING 
A long way from Banbury Road. 


horse possibility for future Prime Min- 
ister. In Defense, Denis Healey has 
aimed his expertise at the tactical and 
technological aspects of the military. 
Roy Jenkins, after 16 years as a back- 
bencher, was given the Aviation Minis- 
try, where his most controversial task 
has been to wipe out the costly TSR 2 
jet bomber. At first, Jenkins’ ax was 
also aimed at the Anglo-French Con- 
corde supersonic airliner. Wilson has 
since changed his mind about the Con- 
corde, and Jenkins is engaged in ex- 
ploring other Anglo-French aviation 
schemes as well. Wilson insists that the 
20,000 workers thrown out of jobs by 
the termination of TSR 2 will fill jobs 
in labor-short factories elsewhere in the 
Midlands. 

Shrewd Device. Brilliant Anthony 
Crosland, 46, as Education Minister, 
has the task of working vast changes in 
the social shape of Britain. Crosland 


hopes to persuade the exclusive public 
schools to take a much higher propor- 
tion of scholarship students, is deter- 
mined to fulfill Labor’s goal to rid edu- 
cation of the so-called “eleven-plus” 
examination that in state-run schools 
forces children apart at the age of elev- 
en—the top group streaming off to 
the academically superior “grammar 
schools.” and the rest going on to con- 
ventional secondary schools. He will 
also implement Wilson's decision to open 
no new universities for the next ten 
years and instead to pour money and 
talent into expanding the existing ones. 

Though filling his Cabinet largely with 
right-wingers, Wilson of course had to 
make room for the left. In part, it was 
a shrewd device that served to silence 
some potentially vocal critics. He put 
Leftist Dick Crossman in charge of 
Housing, well aware that he knew little 
about this complex subject and would 
be kept too busy doing his homework 
to have any time for intraparty poli- 
ticking. The same theory influenced his 
handing the Ministry of Technology to 
burly Frank Cousins, a former Ban- 
the-Bomber and ex-general secretary of 
the powerful Transport and General 
Workers Union. No Cabinet post, but 
a respectful parliamentary secretaryship 
went to Jennie Lee, 60, widow of the 
late Nye Bevan. 

Wilson, under pressure from his left 
wing and fearful of nuclear prolifera- 
tion, was determined to head off the 
U.S.-sponsored multilateral force. It was 
on this urgent mission that he made his 
first trip to the U.S. as British leader. 
He half expected a rebuff from Lyndon 
Johnson; instead Johnson promptly 
agreed to postpone the whole idea, to 
Wilson’s enormous relief. 

The next foray abroad was to Bonn 
for talks with Chancellor Ludwig Er- 
hard, a free-market economist with scant 
affection for socialists. Wilson was at- 
tentive, polite and respectful toward 
German dreams of reunification, a hard 
line toward Moscow, and the recovery 
of the lands lost to Poland. Wilson did 
much to soften the traditional anti- 
German image of the Labor Party, and 
Erhard was considerably charmed. Brit- 
ain’s new leader returned home with a 
German promise to buy more British 
goods to help offset the sterling drain 
that results from maintenance of the 
British army on the Rhine. 

A month later, Wilson made the more 
formidable visit to Paris to sit beneath 
Charles de Gaulle’s lofty eye. Wilson 
well knew that /e grand Charles had 
made life miserable for his Tory prede- 
cessors, from frustrating Britain’s entry 
into the Common Market to his con- 
temptuous dismissal of London as a 
U.S. puppet. The new Prime Minister 
was pleased to discover he could hold 
up his end in a dialogue with De Gaulle. 
Since Wilson has no immediate interest 
in joining the Common Market, a big 
hurdle was passed. De Gaulle, in his 
oracular style, let it be known that he 
found Wilson “intelligent.” 
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Next, Wilson flew the Atlantic again 
and delivered a cocky, confident speech 
to New York’s Economic Club, and 
then went to Washington for a brief 
but harmonious meeting with President 
Johnson. Unlike other recent visitors, 
Wilson did not offer to tell Johnson 
what he was doing wrong in Southeast 
Asia. Instead, there was complete 
agreement that the U.S. would stand 
fast in Viet Nam as would Britain in 
Malaysia. A top U.S. official said frank- 
ly, “Wilson's standing has been en- 
hanced here. He’s in command of the 
situation at home. He’s on the upcurve 
of his political fortunes.” 

Steel Ahead. It was evident last week 
that Harold Wilson was certainly an odd 
sort of socialist, one able to beguile a 
French autocrat, a German burgher 
and a millionaire Texan. Actually Wil- 
son is more Methodist than Marxist, 
and even if he wanted to nationalize 
everything in sight, he would be hard 
put to find many sizable industries that 
the British government does not al- 
ready have a hand in. It is a fact of 
British life that after 13 years of Con- 
servative rule, one of every four houses 
in the country is owned by public au- 
thorities, 90% of British students re- 
ceive either state-provided or state-aided 
education, and fully 23% (compared 
to 8% in the U.S.) of the workers 
and professional men are employed by 
either national or local government. 

The plan to nationalize steel to be 
announced this week involves twelve 
huge firms that manufacture about 
85% of the nation’s production. In- 
cluded would be such giants as Dor- 
man, Long & Co., Stewarts & Lloyds, 
and the Steel Co. of Wales. This partial 
takeover is a departure from Labor's 
brief experiment in 1951, when it at- 
tempted to buy up all steel-producing 
firms, large and small. Even so, the cost 
of compensation is expected to nick the 
government some $5.6 billion. 
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Steel was returned to private hands 
by the Conservatives when they came 
back to power, and it will be no easy 
task to renationalize it. Harold Wilson 
is playing it cautiously by publishing 
this week’s White Paper describing his 
plan before coming forward with an 
actual bill. There is good reason for 
this unusual procedure. By calling for 
a vote on the White Paper, which is 
likely to come within the next two 
weeks, he could shrug off defeat as not 
important enough to warrant resigna- 
tion of his government—then trim the 
terms of his steel nationalization plans 
sO as to win over the two or three mar- 
ginal votes needed to carry his slim 
margin when the vote comes on the 
actual bill itself. Inevitably, the cry 
“slippery” rose again as Wilson pushed 
ahead with sly tactics. 

Will the steel issue provoke the elec- 
tion everyone has been talking about? 
Many of Wilson's own colleagues have 
been urging him to go to the country 
for the greatly increased majority they 
are sure he could win. But the way 
things stand, official spokesmen for each 
side claim they want no vote right now. 
The Tories are in almost total disarray, 
convinced that they cannot win with 
Home but fearing to oust him because 
Wilson might call a snap election before 
they can build up a new leader. Polls 
show that Labor would probably win a 
hefty majority, but Wilson leaves the 
impression that he has his own prag- 
matic reasons for not going to the coun- 
try. His theory: the British people are 
fed up with politics and want govern- 
ment to get on with its job. He is also 
pragmatically sure that the best way to 
ensure that his opposition remains weak 
and divided is to keep them in suspense 
about what he will do next. It is inter- 
esting that, for all Wilson's disclaimers, 
at least five of his aides believe he just 
might go to the country in June. 

According to Wilson, British social- 


ism is different from the Continental 
brand because it is rooted in distinc- 
tively British ideas and institutions. The 
old socialism, founded on the worker's 
hatred of his working conditions, long 
hours and low pay, seems no longer 
relevant to Wilson. As the battle against 
exploitation has diminished, Wilson sees 
a more appropriate role for socialism 
in the application of technology and 
modern management to industry in or- 
der to rid it of muddle, disorganiza- 
tion and drift. 

As a Labor Prime Minister, Harold 
Wilson has some hard words for British 
businessmen—who often are indifferent 
to tax write-offs for new equipment, 
which, under Wilson's brand of social- 
ism, are as lenient as anywhere in the 
world, Wilson has words for the loyal 
trade-union workingman as well, decry- 
ing the attitude that loses export orders 
through featherbedding. 

Wider than Ever. All the political ba- 
rometers suggest that Harold Wilson is 
likely to hold office for some time. He 
is, after all, a surprising as well as prag- 
matic socialist, who has sought that 
popular path—the middle of the road. 
In office, the Tories became considera- 
bly less conservative than had been their 
wont. In fact, on both sides extremism 
is in swift decline. The Ban-the-Bombers 
have all but faded from the political 
scene. So have the hidebound Tories 
and harrumphing Colonel Blimps. 

As in the U.S., the middle-of-the- 
road position spreads wider than ever 
and is reflected in both parties. During 
the Conservatives’ long reign, they be- 
gan by denationalizing steel but left un- 
touched the nationalization of transport, 
coal, communications, medicine and air- 
lines. And, though Wilson now seeks to 
nationalize steel again, it is less in the 
name of socialism than of efficiency. 
What Wilson wants, and what wins him 
wide support, is to solve the overriding 
problem of bringing Britain up to date. 
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RUSSIA 
The Bricklayers 


Like the third little pig of legend, 
Russia's new leadership recognizes the 
wisdom of building in brick. Nikita 
Khrushchev for years had huffed and 
puffed in favor of prefabricated con- 
crete slabs, relegating the lowly brick 
to minor status in the nation’s crash 
housing program. But last week, when 
the new economic plans of Premier 
Aleksei Kosygin and Party Boss Leonid 
Brezhnev were disclosed, the brick was 
back in the planners’ priorities. That 
alone would not keep the wolf from the 
door, but some of the other decisions 
announced would certainly help. 

Out of the Dump Truck. In a step 
aimed at boosting farm production, the 
government granted incentives to collec- 
tive farms by canceling their $2 billion 
debt to the State Bank and promised 
premium prices for any deliveries above 
quotas. Also announced was a $77 bil- 
lion investment in agriculture by 1970 
—most of it to be paid by the govern- 
ment. On the industrial front, Kosygin 
called for more consumer goods, an- 
nounced that the next Five Year Plan 
would provide higher wages for factory 
workers, who currently earn an aver- 
age $120 a month. It was the first 
indication of a break in the long wage 
freeze imposed by Khrushchev. 

Kosygin had a special sneer for that 
pet Khrushchevian policy, the de-em- 
phasis of automobile production. Said 
he: “You know with what obstinacy 
the idea was foisted on us that our 
country needed no large-scale produc- 
tion of passenger cars. Everyone was 
expected to ride buses.” What really 
irritated Kosygin was that government 
officials in many cases had been forced 
to ride in dump trucks. Russia current- 
ly has fewer than 1,500,000 passenger 
cars, ranging from the tiny Moskuich 
(comparable to the old-model German 
Opel Rekord but priced at about 
$4,000) to balloon-tired Chaikas that 
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MOSCOW TRAFFIC AT RUSH HOUR 
A Lincoln is better than a five-year wait. 
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sell for $12.000. But even if a Soviet 
worker could afford a car, he would 
have to wait five years or more for de- 
livery under current production rates. 
Though Kosygin would like to change 
that, it is obvious that it will be 15 or 
20 years before Russia can develop a 
mass-production automobile industry 
and the necessary complex of gas sta- 
tions, repair shops and spare-part sys- 
tems to go along with it. Foreign Min- 
ister Andrei Gromyko, for one, was not 
willing to wait that long: last week he 
bought a $17,000 Lincoln Continental 
executive limousine, complete with 
built-in bar and TV console. 

The New Men. Kosygin’s freewheel- 
ing optimism seemed at least partially 
warranted. A government report on in- 
dustrial production during the first quar- 
ter of 1965 showed that, for the first 
time in two years, the decline in Rus- 
sia’s industrial growth rate had been 
checked. Whereas the 1964 growth rate 
had been a miserable 7.1%, this year’s 
first quarter showed a 9% expansion 
in industrial output. More heartening 
to Kosygin & Co. was the record pro- 
duction of meat and butter, showing 
that the catastrophic crop failure of 
1963 had been surmounted. Another 
sign of agricultural recovery was the 
issuing of flour—rationed since the end 
of 1963—to Moscow housewives for 
the Russian Orthodox Easter holidays. 

Much of the improved economic pic- 
ture has been painted by “the new 
economists”—men like Professor Evsei 
Liberman (Time cover, Feb. 12) who 
talk of loosening the rigid Marxist bonds 
that have tied their predecessors to 
outmoded planning and production 
schemes. Kosygin has long backed the 
new men, and last week three of the 
best known—Leonid Kantorovich, Vik- 
tor Novozhilov and the late Vasily 
Nemchinov—were awarded Lenin 
Prizes for their contributions to stream- 
lining the bulky Soviet economy. 


BULGARIA 
The Black Sheep 


Something strange had happened in 
Sofia. Rumors of a suicide in the Cen- 
tral Committee raced through the grim 
little capital. Had there been a plot 
against the government? A pro-Peking 
putsch, nipped in the bud by Russian 
agents? Or perhaps a pro-Tito rebellion 
aimed at making Bulgaria another 
“neutral” Yugoslavia? 

The government huffily denounced 
all the rumors as “fantastic fabrications 
and malicious propaganda.” To be sure, 
One government official had committed 
suicide: Ivan Todorov-Gorunya, 48, a 
wartime underground leader and a 
Central Committee member. “The 
truth is,” insisted the report, “that on 
learning about his criminal activity be- 
ing discovered, he fell into a deep 
depression and committed suicide.” 
According to one source, the “deep 
depression” was the gulf between 
Todorov-Gorunya’s Sofia apartment 
window and the street below. 


On the Bridges. At least thirty other 
Bulgarians faced a different fate. The 
government communiqué admitted the 
“arrest of certain persons who have 
violated the laws of the country.” Most 
prominent and potentially dangerous: 
General Tsvetko Anev, 53, commander 
of the Sofia army garrison. 

According to gossipy Communist 
sources outside Bulgaria, it all stemmed 
from a plot aimed at removing tubby 
Premier Todor Zhivkov, long the 
staunchest friend of Moscow in all 
Eastern Europe. While General Anev’s 


RUSSIA'S BREZHNEV WITH ZHIVKOV IN SOFIA 
A deep depression is better than a coup. 


men occupied the capital’s key bridges, 
communication centers and the airport, 
other plotters—supposedly to be led by 
Todorov-Gorunya—were to invade the 
Central Committee and arrest the 
eleven-man Politburo—including Zhiv- 
kov. But Soviet counterespionage 
agents got wind of the coup just in time. 

Nascent Nationalism. At first, Sofia 
tried to make it appear that the plotters 
were members of a pro-Peking faction 
working against Bulgaria’s Russian pro- 
tectors. They even planted a story that 
General Anev had fled to sanctuary in 
Albania, Red China’s nearby ally. But 
it was not that simple. Anev was ac- 
tually captured in his native village near 
the Yugoslav border, in a region long 
noted for its opposition to foreign in- 
vaders—Russian or otherwise. There, 
20 years ago, he and Todorov-Gorunya 
had led an anti-Nazi guerrilla group. 

It all seemed to jibe with the recent 
appearance of anti-Russian slogans on 
the walls of Sofia, particularly an in- 
scription reading “Za Levski*—a refer- 
ence to Nationalist Leader Vasil Levski, 
hanged by Bulgaria’s Turkish overlords 
in 1873. It would seem that Bulgaria, 
like the rest of Eastern Europe, has 
been infected with nascent nationalism. 
As one official tut-tutted last week in 
explanation of the upheaval: “There are 
black sheep in every flock.” 
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ITALY 


When the Trains Ran on Time 

His posthumous career began poorly 
enough. The corpse of Benito Musso- 
lini hung heels-up alongside that of his 
mistress, Clara Petacci, like a pig out- 
side a butcher shop. But last week, with 
the 20th anniversary of his death, the 
reputation of the Duce was undergoing 
a remarkable rehabilitation in Italy. 

Smeared all over the Italian press 
was a series of “re-examinations,” to 
which readers responded with enthusi- 
astic letters. “He was shy, notwith- 
standing all his arrogance,” wrote ex- 
Editor Mario Missiroli, of the weekly 
Epoca. Concluded Domenico Bartoli, 
of Milan's Corriere della Sera: “His 
intuition in evaluating the weakness of 
his adversaries was penetrating and ex- 





MUSSOLINI ORATING (1930) 
Obvious arrogance, re-examined shyness. 


act.” Paolo Rossi, vice president of the 
Chamber of Deputies, went further, 
“One must admit,” said he, “that Mus- 
solini’s conqueror’s march [on Rome, 
when he took power from Victor Em- 
manuel III in 1922], considered as an 
art work, was particularly brilliant. And 
it would be unfair not to recognize 
Mussolini's great qualities of political 
imagination, Other dictators, from Hit- 
ler and Nasser to Sukarno and Fidel 
Castro, are inferior imitators.” 

Readers and editors recalled the pop- 
ularity of the strutting little chieftain, 
the cheering crowds that greeted him, 
the cottages where his picture was 
pasted beside the Virgin Mary, and 
the women who fell in love with him. 
“It’s still unclear to me,” wrote a reader 
from Foggia, “to what extent Musso- 
lint imposed himself on Italians and to 
what extent he was called. Because 
there was once a time when we were 
all a bit mad.” Insisted Novelist Gio- 
vanni Artieri: “Mussolini gave Italians 
the awareness of belonging to a great 
nation.” 

Did it all mean that Italians now 
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want a second Mussolini? Hardly, for 
Italians are generally prosperous and 
contented, and the neo-Fascist party 
draws less than 5% of the vote. What 
the reassessment does show is that older 
Italians regard the Fascist era as so 
far behind them that they can view it 
with balanced detachment. To Italians 
under 30, the ‘30s seem remote, color- 
ful and romantic—much as they do in 
the U.S., where today’s teen-agers are 
making a jaunty pop hit out of that 
sour Depression lament, Brother, Can 
You Spare a Dime? 


FRANCE 


Firecrackers 

Every day is Bastille Day with 
Charles de Gaulle, so concerned is he 
with demonstrating France’s “national 
independence.” To prove once again 
that he is a “free agent,” he has set off 
a string of petty diplomatic firecrackers 
that not only startled his allies, but set 
them sputtering themselves. 

For openers, De Gaulle personally 
vetoed the provisional permission, is- 
sued by the French Foreign Office last 
September, for the U.S. to reopen its 
consulate in Tahiti. The consulate had 
been closed after World War II for 
economy reasons, and the U.S. said it 
wanted to reopen it because of the 
upswing in tourist trade, but De Gaulle 
let it be known that he saw through 
that. Obviously, the Americans were se- 
cretly planning to spy on_ the first 
French H-bomb tests, which are ex- 
pected in 1967 or 1968 on an island 
750 miles from Tahiti. 

The French evidently think that even 
token participation in SEATO could be 
construed as support for U.S. policies 
in Viet Nam. The Quai d'Orsay there- 
fore announced that it would send only 
an “observer” to next week’s annual 
SEATO meeting in London, though all 
other members are sending foreign min- 
isters. “Deplorable,” declared the con- 
ference’s British hosts. who had been 
flattering themselves that their under- 
standing with De Gaulle was rather 
good since Harold Wilson's visit to 
Paris four weeks ago, and had hoped 
that the French might underwrite a 
condemnation of Indonesian aggression 
in Malaysia. 

For good measure, De Gaulle’s emis- 
saries were also busy last week stall- 
ing each new proposal in Brussels for 
increased political cooperation within 
the Common Market, despite earnest 
pleas from West Germany, Italy and 
the Benelux countries. These tactics 
left almost every nation in Western 
Europe on the outs with him. But not 
the Soviet Union, which is perhaps just 
the way le grand Charles wants things 
this week. Foreign Minister Andrei 
Gromyko is due in Paris on “an impor- 
tant visit” to discuss ticklish topics like 
Viet Nam and the German question, 
and where else can the Soviets find 
such a free and equal nation to frater- 
nize with? 


WEST GERMANY 
Of Pride & Politics 


“As a people, Germans still have not 
come to rest,” warned West Berlin's 
Mayor Willy Brandt in Manhattan last 
week. His words were aptly illustrated 
in his home town, where some 400,000 
West Berliners visited relatives in East 
Berlin on special Easter passes. Even 
more restless was an East German fam- 
ily of five who stole across the Wall, 
a 17-year-old girl who swam across a 
boundary canal, and an East German 
engineer who bilked a West German 
visiting East Berlin over Easter out of 
his identity papers by posing as a mem- 
ber of the secret police, then used the 
papers to flee into West Berlin. 

Brandt was not resting either. In 
an election-year ramble that included 





BRANDT & CATCH IN FLORIDA 
Inevitable sunrise, optional curtsy. 


“consultations” with Lyndon Johnson 
in Washington, fishing in Florida and 
speeches in New York, West Germany's 
Socialist candidate for Chancellor sup- 
ported U.S. policies in Viet Nam—and 
urged the U.S. to promote German re- 
unification. “It was as inevitable as the 
sunrise that the German people would 
seek their national identity. No people 
can live without pride,” he cried, well 
aware that reunification is a major is- 
sue of the coming campaign 

With Brandt making headlines, 
Chancellor Ludwig Erhard felt it ap- 
propriate to invite a reporter from the 
West German press agency down for a 
chat at his vacation retreat in Bavaria, 
and there the conversation got around 
to reunification too. “What really 
counts,” said Erhard, “is that we devel- 
Op a continuous initiative.” He added, 
in a swipe at the Socialists’ advocacy 
of “small and medium steps” (such as 
the Easter passes): “Let us not fall 
prey to the self-deception that reunifi- 
cation can be reached with inadequate 
technical means.” 

Focusing new attention on Berlin and 
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CE) INSURES SPRINGTIME 


(With a Homeowners Package policy that’s as uncom- 
plicated as a daisy petal.) 

Why, we asked ourselves, should there be so many dif- 
ferent kinds of insurance policies to handle the many kinds 
of protection a homeowner needs? 

There shouldn’t be, we decided. 

So, back in 1950, we invented the insurance protection 
packaged for homeowners. One policy providing broad 
protection for your home and property. In a neat little bundle. 
The Homeowners Package policy from Insurance Company 
of North America. 

And now you can get a special new INA Homeowners policy 
with Merit Rating. So you people who don't have claims pay 


less—for the same coverage. How's that for a fresh-as-spring 
idea? (It's available in most states.) 

Ask your INA man about it. Or about our new Continuous 
Homeowners policy which continues in force indefinitely. 
You don't have to renew this INA policy every three years. 
Less paperwork for us means a lower premium for you. And 
this policy gives you merit savings for claim-free coverage 
after the first 12 months. No three-year wait. 

Your INA man will be glad to wrap a Homeowners Package 
policy for you. (Or INA coverage for your car or boat, or life 
protection for your family.) He's listed in the Yellow Pages. 


Insurance Company of North America. 
World Headquarters: Philadelphia. 
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the ugly Wall that divides it and Ger- 
many will be next month's visit by Brit- 
ain’s Queen Elizabeth. Germans are 
doing everything to ensure an impec- 
cable reception. Last week the German 
Dancing Teachers Association offered 
its suggestions on proper conduct. The 
teachers recommended clapping and 
cries of “K@énigin Elizabeth,” with curt- 
sying as “optional.” Just in case a rela- 
tive of the Kaisers might induce any 
other anachronisms, the association 
nervously suggested that “the word 
‘Heil’ as an expression of joy should be 
avoided for reasons of tact.” 


SOUTH VIET NAM 


Diagnosis: Battle Fatigue 


R: Transfusion 

The need for new blood in South 
Viet Nam's grim war is best argued by 
the reluctance with which old blood is 
shed. Last week, as if to confirm the 
pressing reasons behind Washington's 
decision to replenish its forces in the 
country (see THE NAaTION), Saigon’s 
troops gave a clinically perfect demon- 
stration of battle fatigue. 

A Chunk of Junk. As three bat- 
talions of South Vietnamese infantry 
pushed toward Viet An, an outpost 31 
miles south of Danang, they passed a 
sign erected by the Communist Viet 
Cong. It read: “A 250,000-man French 
expeditionary corps came this way and 
was destroyed. Don’t let it happen to 
you.” They didn’t, Though wave upon 
wave of U.S. fighter-bombers swept in 
before the attack with bombs and rock- 
ets, the weather turned bad for air sup- 
vort when the assault actually began. 
By midday, the attack force had 
reached the Viet Cong’s main line of 
resistance—a low mudbank at the far 
side of open paddyfields affording a 
clear field of fire to the enemy. 

Suddenly the rice came alive with 
bursting, 4.2-in. mortar shells. “It was 
the biggest pile of junk I've ever seen,” 
said Associated Press Correspondent 
John T. Wheeler, an ex-Air Force officer 
now covering the war. When a chunk of 
the junk slapped through the throat 
of a U.S. adviser, Wheeler picked the 
wounded man up and began searching 
for a medic. But the South Vietnamese 
were already on the run, and armored 
trucks went bumping wildly across the 
hills in retreat without regard for the 
fleeing troops on foot. None would 
stop for Wheeler and his wounded car- 
go. “I'd give him a drink of water, and 
it would come out his throat,” Wheeler 
told fellow reporters later. “We could 
see the Veecee coming across the pad- 
dies—some in khaki, some in mustard 
yellow, some in black pajamas. They 
were traveling light and were freshly 
rested. We were dead tired.” 

No More Grinding. Wheeler finally 
got the wounded American officer out, 
and though U.S. sources later described 
the retreat from Viet An as “a break 
from contact” with the Viet Cong, it 
was clearly a bug out. The main reason 
was simply that the Vietnamese sol- 
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diers had been in steady action for 
more than a year with hardly a break. 
Even with the artillery and air support 
that was lacking at critical moments in 
Viet An, troops so weary could hardly 
be expected to perform with skill in the 
grinding day-in-day-out war. The only 
sure cure for battle fatigue is a trans- 
fusion of well-rested, eager combat 
troops like the 6,800 U.S. marines cur- 
rently patrolling Danang airbase. 
Though the marines last week were 
finally blooded in their first real firefight 
with the Communists, they have yet to 
tangle with Viet Cong main force. 
Ranging out from Danang airbase, 
Marine patrols had a series of run-ins 
with the Communists that ended nomi- 
nally in victory but actually in absurdi- 
ty. One contingent bumped up against a 
Viet Cong patrol and caught a burst of 


Chou En-lai to Imperial Princess Ash- 
raf of Iran—his own personal motor- 
cade, complete with screaming sirens. 
Best of all was the state banquet, held 
in the candlelit Bali Room of the Hotel 
Indonesia. There, while Javanese maid- 
ens crooned native melodies, Sukarno 
fed his guests three French wines and 
six full courses—including sto Bandung 
(a rice stew) and a flaming ice cream 
dish titled bombe glacée A fro-A sia. 
Truth to tell, the whole show was a 
bomb. Hoping to promote his new di- 
vision of the world into “Nefos” (New 
Emerging Forces) and “Oldefos” (Old 
Established Forces), Sukarno had _ in- 
vited 60 emerging nations, advertised 
that 20 heads of state or government 
would be on hand. But 24 potential 
Nefos were disturbed enough at his 
U.N. walkout last January to turn him 





CHOU & SUKARNO AT AIRPORT 
French wines, rice stew, and 24 missing Nefos. 


machine-gun fire. A private was hit five 
times, but the bullets were spent, and 
he limped off to a helicopter for evacua- 
tion. Another marine caught a slug right 
up the barrel of his M-14 rifle—a one- 
in-a-million shot that burst his weapon 
and gashed his face. Yet another pri- 
vate stepped into the gaping steel jaws 
of a Viet Cong mantrap, and when a 
fourth marine rushed to his aid, the 
rescuer stumbled onto a_ sharpened 
bamboo stake— injuring his leatherneck 
pride more than his derriére. 


INDONESIA 


La Bombe 

The setting was exquisite, the guest 
list impressive, and, as President Su- 
karno paid tribute to himself on the 
tenth anniversary of the birth of the 
Afro-Asian bloc at nearby Bandung, 
his taste was as impeccable as ever. 
Screening off unsightly slum areas, Su- 
Karno laced Djakarta’s avenues with 
flags and festive arches, assigned each 
of the 35 Afro-Asian emissaries—from 








down flat, and only Peking and its sat- 
ellites sent their top men. Of the five 
sponsors of the 1955 Bandung Confer- 
ence, only Sukarno was on hand as 
boss of a nation. Nasser dispatched a 
Vice President, Burma and Ceylon were 
represented only by their ambassadors, 
and from India came not Prime Minis- 
ter Lal Bahadur Shastri but Chidamba- 
ram Subramaniam, the Food Minister. 

Paraded from ceremony to ceremo- 
ny, the delegates at hand spent much of 
their time untangling their motorcades, 
found themselves protected by such rig- 
orous security measures that it was al- 
most impossible to confer privately even 
with each other. Although Sukarno got 
off three rip-roaring attacks on imperi- 
alists and their “nonaligned” lackeys, he 
denied the platform to all but seven of 
his guests—and then ordered the sup- 
pression of an Algerian speech defend- 
ing the U.N. Thailand’s Foreign Min- 
ister Thanat Khoman flew home ear- 
ly and a bored Egyptian diplomat 
shrugged, “This Bandung thing is only 
to appease Sukarno’s immense ego.” 
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THE BIG FEDERAL MOVE INTO EDUCATION 


“J WILL never do anything in my entire life that excites 

I me more, or benefits the nation I serve more, or makes 
the land and all of its people better and wiser and stronger, 
or anything that I think means more to freedom and justice 
in the world than what we have done with this education bill.” 

So said Lyndon Johnson in his rambling pastoral prose, 
and many U.S. educators agree with him about the historic 
importance of the new law that is formally titled the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act of 1965. “It is a tre- 
mendous breakthrough,” says Atlanta School Superintendent 
John Letson. “As significant as the passing of social security 
legislation,” says Lindley Stiles, dean of the University of 
Wisconsin's School of Education. New York State Education 
Commissioner James E. Allen Jr. forecasts a “tremendous 
impact” for the bill; to him, it symbolizes the fact that the 
knowledge explosion has put an end to the mythology of 
the self-made, self-educated man as well as the self-sufficient 
local school. 

The bill authorizes the spending of $1.3 billion—a rela- 
tively small sum considering the fact that public education in 
the U.S. is an annual $34 billion business. The real break- 
through lies in the fact that the Federal Government has 
overcome a longstanding taboo and become a full-scale part- 
ner in grade-school education, both public and private. 
Thomas Braden, chairman of California’s State Board of Ed- 
ucation, sums it up this way: “With the rapid moving of 
families in our nation, the interlocking economy, the sense of 
a national community, it is archaic to think that education 
is not a national task.” 


Historic Shift 

Not since the Northwest Ordinance of 1787, which set 
aside new lands for public schools,, has the national govern- 
ment been formally committed to broad support of educa- 
tion at the precollege level. Explained the Ordinance: “Re- 
ligion, morality and knowledge being necessary to good 
government and the happiness of mankind, schools and the 
means of education shall forever be encouraged.” Yet the 
U.S. Constitution, drafted the same year, said nothing at 
all about education, reserving that function to the states— 
which assumed the task so conscientiously that, even with- 
out federal direction, the uniquely American drive toward 
universal education soon became a key strength of the na- 
tion. In fact, education became almost synonymous with 
democracy. 

As the cost of education increased, the Federal Govern- 
ment was repeatedly urged to act, but it did so only in re- 
sponse to specific crises and with relatively narrow, mostly 
vocational aims. Thus the Morrill Act of 1862, which helped 
set up 68 land-grant colleges to promote agriculture and 
“mechanic arts,” was partly a Civil War tactic. Each war 
inspired similar federal action, from support of vocational 
training in high schools during World War I to aid for school 
districts with heavy concentrations of defense workers and 
the famed G.I. Bill of Rights of World War II. The Soviet 
Sputnik in 1957 scared Congress into enacting the National 
Defense Education Act, which supports science, math and 
language instruction in public schools and provides loans to 
college students. Defense and space needs sent federal re- 
search grants pouring into colleges—and chased many a 
good teacher out of his classroom and into his lab. Total 
federal aid to education now runs to about $5 billion a year. 

Yet this aid has had little impact on the bulk of the na- 
tion’s 26,000 public-school districts. Bills for general aid to 
education have been pending in all but twelve of the last 96 
sessions of Congress, dating back to 1867. Their backers 
have generally argued that the wide differences between and 
within states in expenditures on education frustrate equal 
opportunity. Example: Mississippi spends $273 per pupil, 
New York $790; within Connecticut, Darien spends $697, 
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Montville $298, Real estate is often overtaxed for local 
school support, and states risk driving away industry if they 
raise local taxes; federal aid should ease these problems. 
Yet all previous general-aid bills died because they became 
mired in three issues: aid to church-supported schools, aid 
to racially segregated schools, the fear of federal control. 
Lyndon Johnson succeeded because he avoided the mis- 
takes of his predecessors and produced an ingenious bill that 
neatly defused the explosive issues. It is a bill that combines 
local autonomy with a great deal of federal initiative and 
leaves remarkable latitude for the play of creative ideas. 


The Poor & Operation Bootstrap 

Titte I, which draws most of the attention and most of 
the money ($1.06 billion), is designed to aid local school- 
district projects which help “educationally deprived chil- 
dren.” The money will flow to state education officials, who 
will decide what specific projects originated by local public- 
school districts qualify. The U.S. Office of Education can 
veto a project, but its decision could be appealed in the 
courts. Each district can request a maximum amount equal 
to half of what the state spends to educate each child, mul- 
tiplied by the number of children of all families in its district 
with incomes under $2,000. This will mean, for example, a 
25% increase in Mississippi's public-school funds, a 4% hike 
for New York. No district can use the money to lower the 
level of its local support of education. 

The funds may not be used for such general purposes as 
raising teachers’ salaries or building classrooms, but other- 
wise the only limitation is the extent of local imagination. 
A Senate report lists 50 possibilities, ranging from hiring ad- 
ditional teachers in order to reduce the size of classes, to 
providing clothing and shoes for the needy, to assigning social 
workers to work with parents of the poor. Georgia expects 
to finance kindergartens, which have proved invaluable in 
easing the transition from a bad home environment: only half 
of U.S. public-school districts now maintain them. Cleveland 
plans to extend its school day past 3:30 p.m. to permit an 
array of remedial reading and arithmetic classes, individual 
tutoring, personal and vocational counseling. Atlanta hopes 
to set up workshops for the teachers who will teach the poor, 
since most are from middle-class backgrounds and may be 
out of touch with such children. 

Public schools holding special classes for children with 
special environmental problems will be required to accept 
similar students from private schools on a “shared-time” 
basis—already a longstanding practice in some communities, 
where parochial-school students attend certain classes in 
public schools. Since Title I is pegged to state levels of school 
Support, it is expected to have a bootstrap effect as states 
realize that each dollar they add to their own support will 
bring more federal funds. Beginning in 1966, districts that 
increase their own spending by at least 105% per pupil can 
apply for a matching amount from Washington for each 
pupil; this program is expected to cost some $400 million 
next year, 


Libraries & Far-Out Projects 

TitLe II provides an even $100 million to buy textbooks 
and expand schoo! libraries, including the purchase of books, 
periodicals, phonograph records. The money will go directly 
to state agencies, will be handled entirely by the states, 
but distribution of the materials must be made equitably 
to private- as well as public-school students “to the extent 
consistent with” state law. To avoid legal complications, 
ownership of the materials will be retained by the public 
agency. The program is not tied to the poor; funds will be 
split among the states according to their percentage of all 
the nation’s elementary- and secondary-school pupils. 

This money will be eagerly snapped up: only about one- 
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third of U.S. lower schools now have libraries. Boston’s 
55,000 public-elementary-school pupils have no library at 
all, nor do some 100 elementary schools in Philadelphia. Says 
U.S. Commissioner of Education Francis Keppel: “A school 
without a library is a crippled school.” 

Tite III has brought most enthusiasm from educators, 
since it involves no strings at all, aims at uplifting educa- 
tional services to all students in public or private schools, 
in any way a local district sees fit. The first-year authoriza- 
tion of $100 million is certain to set off a keen competition 
for approval of local projects. Under this section of the 
bill, local districts will deal directly with Washington: Com- 
missioner Keppel’s office will select the projects it considers 
most worthy. Of the available funds, $200,000 must be set 
aside for each state, and the rest, roughly $90 million, will 
be split among the states in two ways: half on the basis 
of their school-age population, half on the basis of their 
total population. 

The purposely vague wording of the title calls for “sup- 
plementary centers and services,” and the bill carries only 
three broad hints as to what these would do: provide new 
communitywide services to schoolchildren, raise the quality 
of such existing services, and set up model programs. Under 
Keppel’s theory that “education is too important to be left 
solely to the educators,” the program accents community 
participation. 

The most obvious possible services are bookmobiles and 
portable science laboratories to reach isolated students, spe- 
cial classes for the gifted or the handicapped. Yet it will 
probably take more than the obvious to meet the compe- 
tition, and such an imaginative project as New York’s 
Harkness Center, operated by 18 school districts near Buffalo 
seems a likely candidate. The center develops courses, trains 
teachers, keeps a library of 2,400 films, has a computer 
that does payrolls and report cards for all the member 
schools. St. Paul hopes to qualify with its “Operation Fresh 
Start,” which tries to lure high school dropouts back for 
vocational training. 

Rockland Community College in New York plans a cul- 
tural center with library, museum, planetarium and closed- 
circuit educational television for the benefit of neighboring 
towns. Cleveland’s Superintendent Paul W. Briggs has plans 
for a center offering “almost limitless innovation, looking 
like no school building ever constructed before—where 
most talented elementary-school violinists might work in 
small groups with top players of the Cleveland Orchestra, 
where top industrial researchers could work in labs with 
talented children.” 


Fading Fears 

TitLe IV provides $100 million for research contracts 
that Keppel can sign with any “university, college or other 
appropriate public or nonprofit private agency.” Reason be- 
hind this provision: of the $34 billion now spent on public 
education, less than one-fifth of 1% is going into basic re- 
search to find new techniques and new teaching concepts. 

TrTLe V is designed to cope with the danger that in many 
cases the new bill might fall short for lack of direction at 
the state level. Many of the state departments of education 
are woefully understaffed, underpaid and incompetent. Since 
the workload will increase sharply under the bill, $25 
million will go to states to strengthen such state agencies. 

The act seeks to evoke, rather than force, improvement 
in local districts and the states. This responsibility should 
stimulate rather than stifle them. There will be fiscal safe- 
guards against flagrant mishandling of money, but the only 
hint that Washington's hand could become heavy lies in a 
requirement that Title I projects be reviewed annually to 
see whether the money is having a beneficial effect. This 
could lead to some type of national testing so that progress 
can be evaluated, a specter that always frightens school 
superintendents. Yet one eventual result of the act may well 
be some form of national minimum educational standards. 

Federal spending on education will obviously keep grow- 
ing, and the influence of Keppel’s office, which is already 
being expanded, will be considerable. But to a surprising 
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degree, the old fear of federal control has faded. Schoolmen 
have been working with federal money for years, and 
though they may object to some of the paper work, they 
have discovered that so far Washington has never tried to 
tell them what or how to teach. “I believe in local control,” 
says New York's Commissioner Allen. “But local control 
also means that you allow a community to be as poor as it 
wants to be—and we can't afford that any longer.” Cali- 
fornia’s Braden contends that “this concern over federal 
control is a bugaboo. We already have federal aid amount- 
ing to 4% of our school budget in California, and there's 
been no such attempt at control.” 

The bill avoided any racial flare-up because the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 had already decreed that no federal 
funds can aid any project operated on a discriminatory 
basis. But the law will put heavy pressure on the nation’s 
public-school districts to file assurances that they do comply 
with the Civil Rights Act. Commissioner Keppel has firmly 
insisted that Southern school districts must either present 
specific plans to drop their dual school systems within four 
years or openly agree to permit Negro students to enter any 
school of their choice, except where a school is seriously 
overcrowded. So far, he has accepted the plans of only 
twelve (out of some 2,000) Southern districts, has actually 
withheld the distribution of some $200 million in federal 
aid under previous programs. He is also turning a critical 
eye on many Northern school districts that seem gerry- 
mandered to create virtually all-Negro or all-white schools. 
There has been a general decline in the agitation by civil 
rights groups to bus large numbers of pupils out of their 
neighborhoods. 

In all, however, some 12,000 districts still have not filed 
desegregation statements that have satisfied Keppel’s office. 
Governor Carl Sanders of Georgia recently telephoned 
Keppel to protest: “My boys went extra lengths to change 
their systems. If any Negro wants to go to a white school, 
they are pledged to let him in. My God, what more do you 
want? Do you want us to advertise to drum up business?” 
Keppel’s one-word answer: “Yes.” 


Ignorance or Taxes 

Religious controversy was avoided partly because the bill 
offers only indirect aid to parochial schools and because 
much of this aid benefits poor children—a feature difficult 
to attack. But parochial schools were also included in the 
wide-open Title III, which particularly pleases Catholic edu- 
cators since it constitutes a sharp thrust toward broadly 
based general aid. To a great extent, this was made possible 
by the ecumenical trend in the U.S. today, which has eased 
religious tensions. (President Kennedy had hobbled himself 
with a self-imposed difficulty; his determination to do noth- 
ing that might be interpreted as pro-Catholic.) 

There still are practical religious problems to be worked 
out in shared-time programs. Asks Sam Hamerman, a Los 
Angeles public-school official: “Will the nuns appear in their 
habits in public-school classes? Will the parochial children 
be kept together or split up in public-school classes?” Un- 
doubtedly there are many court tests ahead, but Washing- 
ton is confident that little will come of them. 

The U.S. faces a new age of education. On even the sim- 
plest levels of life, learning is the key to survival; standing 
on the edge of space, witnessing the dizzying extension of 
the human brain by the computer, Americans more than 
ever require an extension of knowledge and the right kind 
of learning. The new education bill does not by itself provide 
this. It does not contain an ideology of education and would 
have neither shocked nor necessarily cheered educators from 
Horace Mann to John Dewey. It does not and cannot answer 
the question of what shape U.S. education should take in the 
wake of its long era of permissiveness and mass-production 
methods; but it does greatly stimulate the search for an- 
swers. In short, if it does not guarantee excellence, it prom- 
ises improvement. And it begins to fulfill the goal set forth 
in the 1830s by Pennsylvania Congressman Thaddeus Ste- 
vens, who said: “We must teach our citizens to dread igno- 
rance more than they dread taxation.” 
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THE 
HEMISPHERE 


BRAZIL 
Hard Blow for the Hard Line 

Ever since the revolution that toppled 
Leftist Joao Goulart in March 1964, 
Brazil has been riven by an ugly pow- 
er squabble that could drastically af- 
fect the future of Brazilian democracy. 
Taking advantage of the coup that land- 
ed a soldier, General Humberto Cas- 
tello Branco, in the presidential palace, 
a hard-line, right-wing military faction 
known as the linha dura has been 
busily purging state and local govern- 
ments of every official whom they sus- 
pect of Communist sympathies or sim- 
ple malfeasance—in many cases with- 
out benefit of judicial procedure. Last 
week the hard-liners were dealt a hard 
blow. It came from none other than 
ex-General Castello Branco, whose re- 
gime after twelve months seems con- 
fident of success and determined to re- 
store civilian rule. 

The linha dura invited its comeup- 
pance. One of its first targets after the 
revolution was Leftist Miguel Arraes, 
popular onetime (1959-62) mayor of 
Recife, who was governor of Pernam- 
buco State at the time of the revolu- 
tion. Though he had vigorously built 
schools and roads, cut unemployment 
and raised literacy, Arraes had the sup- 
port of Communists and installed sever- 
al in key government posts. The mili- 
tary accused him of subversion and 
tossed him into jail. After a few months 
Arraes became a sort of Brazilian Drey- 
fus; letters of protest poured in from 
hundreds of admirers, including Novel- 
ists Graham Greene and Frangois Mau- 
riac, and Switzerland’s Charles Cardinal 
Journet. Last week the federal supreme 
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The general became more civilian. 
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court unanimously granted Arraes a 
writ of habeas corpus—in effect, or- 
dering his release forthwith from Fort 
Santa Cruz across the bay from Rio. 
His jailers simply ignored the order, 
as well as a brusque telegram from 
the supreme court president directing 
the generals to “accept the decision 
just as it was communicated.” 

At that point, Castello Branco flew 
into Rio from Brasilia for a hastily sum- 
moned conference with top army brass 
and ordered Arraes released. And that 
was that. After 386 days in jail, Arraes 
was freed. To be sure the message was 
not lost on the linha dura, Castello 
Branco also fired off orders to all 
military-inquiry boards to wrap up their 
business as soon as possible. 

In many out-of-the-way towns, mili- 
tary investigations and repression go 
on, and some 1,500 political prisoners 
still languish in Brazilian jails. Yet sud- 
den, unexplained arrests are tapering 
off; the linha dura is quite visibly knuck- 
ling under to Castello Branco. “Sure 
I'm mad as hell,” snapped one frus- 
trated colonel last week. “But the Old 
Man is right. At least Arraes will think 
twice now before he tries anything 
else.” And so, it seemed clear, would 
the linha dura. 





Hope in the Northeast 

One of the first areas of the New 
World to be colonized, Brazil’s North- 
east reigned as sugar king for 200 
years until Caribbean producers de- 
throned it in the 18th century. Then 
its markets dried up, and the land went 
backward, ignored by the rest of the 
nation. In this “other” Brazil, a bare, 
beaten region more than twice the size 
of Texas, 26 million Brazilians live in 
misery, almost 80% of them illiterate, 
disease and hunger holding the average 
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RECIFE SKYLINE 
The Pharaohs are fading. 


life span to an appalling 35 years. Most 
nordestinos wring a grudging subsist- 
ence from the land, which is alter- 
nately scorched by drought and rav- 
aged by flood and yields one-fourth as 
much corn, one-fifth as much cotton as 
the average acre of U.S. farmland. “Our 
agriculture,” said Ceara State Governor 
Virgilio Tavora, “is just a bit more ad- 
vanced than that of the Pharaohs.” 

Now, belatedly but unmistakably, 
Brazil's forgotten country is astir with 
new activity and new hope. 

Industrial Push. The first faint breezes 
of change came in the 1950s when 
President Getulio Vargas established the 
Bank of the Northeast to make eco- 
nomic studies of the area and handle in- 
dustrial financing. Soon after, the Com- 
munists began exploiting the region's 
miseries by organizing Peasant Leagues, 
some 50,000 strong, to take over the 
land by force. Then the Roman Cath- 
olic Church jumped in, set up schools 
to teach reading and writing, started 
its own labor unions—at risk of rup- 
ture with the powerful landlords who 
had long held the peasants in virtual pe- 
onage. The government, in turn, pressed 
ahead with a new federal agency, Su- 
dene (for Superintendency of North- 
east Development), which was created 
in 1959 to direct an ambitious long- 
range development program aimed at 
expanding agricultural production and 
pushing industrialization, the nine-state 
area’s only real hope. 

In its first four years, under the 
stewardship of dedicated, left-of-center 
Economist Celso Furtado, Sudene 
plowed $40 million into the area, most- 
ly for dams, power projects, roads and 
other facilities essential to attract in- 
dustry. The U.S. chipped in $131 mil- 
lion in development loans and grants, 
while private investors committed $300 
million. Despite ever-increasing bureau- 
cratization, overall production in the 
Northeast climbed 6% in 1964 (vy. a 
3% decline for Brazil as a whole). 
Then, in the wake of the March 1964 
revolution, the military decided that 
Leftist Furtado should be purged; he 
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Are you losing 


your srip: 


Does the club ever slip and turn in your 
hand? Spoil your swing? 
It won't happen with Golf Pride grips. 
Golf Pride grips won't harden, or grow 
brittle, or lose their comfortable “feel.” 
They're protected by a Goodyear anti- 
oxidant. WinGsTAY®, It resists weathering 
from sunlight, heat and oxygen in the 


air. Prevents discoloring, even with the 
lightest-colored grips. 

Golf Pride found that WiNncstay anti- 
oxidant offered the best protection for 
your golf club investment. And the best 
protection a rubber golf grip can find. 
They tested Wincstay against other lead- 
ing antioxidants. It held up twice as long 


without cracking. 

Interested in how WinGsTAy protects 
natural and synthetic rubber? Write for 
literature. 

Or talk it over with the Pro. Your 
Goodyear Chemical man. 

Goodyear Chemical Data Center, 
D-83, Box 9115, Akron, Ohio 44305 
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was replaced by Sociologist Joao Gon- 
calves de Souza. 

Human Change. The new director, 
who spent eight years in Washington as 
head of the OAS's Technical Coopera- 
tion Department, has set Sudene a pri- 
vate investment goal of $55 million for 
1965—and he is well on his way. 
Around Recife, where new skyscrapers 
jostle ancient slums, Italy's Pirelli plans 
to build a big, new electric-cable fac- 
tory, and Willys-Overland do Brasil is 
busy on the Northeast’s first auto-as- 
sembly plant. In seven of the states, 
work is under way on 1,000 miles of 
new roads that will help nordestinos 
bring in the goods they need and get 
their own products out to a larger mar- 
ket. Fifty-seven cities and towns boast 
brand-new water systems; 72 have new 
power plants. In Cajazeiras, new power, 
water and sewage systems all went into 
operation in one week. Sudene mean- 
while is taking a giant step with a $90 
million irrigation project at Petrolina 
that will water 250,000 long-parched 
acres in Bahia and Pernambuco. The 
reform government of Castello Branco 
has trebled Sudene’s budget to $50 mil- 
lion a year. 

Even more far-reaching is the change 
within nordestinos themselves. Says Re- 
cife Industrialist Renato Bezerra de 
Melo: “You feel a crazy desire on the 
part of everybody to learn—even among 
the illiterate. I can start any kind of 
course in my factory, and 200 workers 
will show up.” In Rio Grande do Nor- 
te, one newly literate farm hand—still 
thrilled with the simple miracle of being 
able to read seed packages—explained 
why: “I have suddenly discovered that 
1 am a man.” 


ARGENTINA 


Going It Alone 

When President Arturo Illia took of- 
fice 18 months ago, Argentina was in 
the grip of a severe, two-year recession. 
Deciding that the cure was increased 
investment in basic industry, Illia 
boosted the money supply 61%, curbed 
all but essential imports and introduced 
tight exchange regulations aimed at 
halting the flight of capital. He was 
partially successful. After two straight 
years in which G.N.P. had declined an 
average 4.6%, the government report- 
ed that output in 1964 rose 8.2%. In 
the process, however, wages and living 
costs both shot up 30%, while meat, 
grain and wool exporters began com- 
plaining that high production costs and 
an artificially low exchange rate made 
it almost impossible to compete in 
world markets, 

This month, as Argentina’s reserves 
dwindled to some $70 million, Illia was 
forced to ask help from the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund in stretching out 
repayments on the $2.5 billion his na- 
tion owes abroad—of which $500 mil- 
lion are due this year. It was a humili- 
ating about-face for the President; dur- 
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ing his campaign he had attacked IMF 
as an economic intruder and recom- 
mended a “break in relations.” Even 
more dismaying were the IMF's firm 
list of conditions for help in bailing 
out his nation: drastic curbs on gov- 
ernment spending and a slowdown of 
the money presses. 

Fearful of the political repercussions 
of deflation, Illia broke off talks in 
Washington and called his emissaries 
back to Buenos Aires, explaining 
through Economy Minister Juan Carlos 
Pugliese that the government could not 
accept the terms laid down by IMF 
“without prejudicing its own plans for 
the gradual deceleration of the infla- 
tionary process.” And on that ominous 
note, the regime last week devalued 
Argentina’s once proud peso from 151 
to 171 to the dollar. 

Linking devaluation to the IMF de- 
bacle was a baldly political attempt to 
saddle Washington with the blame for 
years of fiscal mismanagement in 
Argentina. Moreover, though _Illia’s 
government announced bravely that it 
would now deal independently with the 
nation’s creditors in Europe, the U.S. 
and Japan, hardheaded foreign bankers 
are not likely to stretch out repayment 
terms—as they did for Brazil and Chile 
—without IMF backing for the Argen- 
tine government. Meanwhile Illia an- 
nounced new export taxes that will 
virtually cancel out any profits that 
exporters stood to gain through ex- 
change devaluation. 


MEXICO 


The Amigo Americans 

The sleazy, wide-open border town 
of Tijuana attracts hundreds of pleas- 
ure-bent college students each spring. 
One band of California youngsters, 300 
strong, had more to show for their 
Mexican trip this year than hangovers 
or tourist trinkets. They spent Easter 
vacations in Tijuana’s forlorn slum dis- 
trict, building an X-ray clinic, a food 
and drug warehouse, a free-milk bar 
for youngsters and a 16-crib hospital 
for infants. 

Whirlwind Worker. The new build- 
ings are part of a burgeoning welfare 
complex known as the Juarez-Lincoln 
Social Center—and of an ambitious 
private program called Project Amigos. 
Both were started three years ago, when 
Mrs. Mabel Naylor Danalis, a San 
Diego Welfare Department employee 
who had previously worked among the 
poor in Greece and Chiang Kai-shek’s 
China, heard of ten wartime dormitory 
buildings that were about to be torn 
down outside of San Diego. 

In two whirlwind weeks, Mrs. Dana- 
lis talked the U.S. Government into 
giving her the dormitories, cajoled a site 
for them from Tijuana city fathers, 
raised $5,000 to move the buildings 
across the border and began recruiting 
college students willing to fit them out 
on their spring vacations. The first 


group, in 1962, turned four of the 
buildings into a clinic and classrooms. 
Next year the Amigos converted the 
other six; in 1964 they built six small 
clinics from scratch in outlying sections 
of Tijuana. 

Something Added. Mixing concrete 
for foundations, driving nails, painting, 
digging sewage trenches, boys and girls 
work side by side—and scrupulously re- 
spect the project’s list of dos (‘girls 
are always escorted”) and don'ts (“no 
excessive displays of affection”) de- 
signed to ensure that they do not “con- 
tribute to the portrait of the ‘Ugly 
American.’” The students pay their 
own expenses, prepare their own meals, 
even kick in a minimum of $10 each 
to help buy precious building materials. 
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TIJUANA VOLUNTEERS BUILDING CESSPOOL 
Not education. Life. 
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Most go home grateful for the experi- 
ence. “Something has been added to 
my life,” says Jim Bigelow, a 20-year- 
old junior at the University of the Pa- 
cific. “Something you cannot know un- 
til you’ve worked on a project of this 
type. This is not education. This is life.” 

Though the Center operates on a 
shoestring budget of $225 a month 
raised by California churches and in- 
dividual donations, its main clinic serves 
200 patients a week; other facilities in- 
clude courses in English, sewing, nu- 
trition, sanitation and business, and a 
school that graduates 15 sorely needed 
nurse’s aides every three months. Dr. 
Roberto Escalante, head of the new 
children’s hospital, has only one regret. 
“I only wish,” he told this year’s volun- 
teers, “that you could be here to see 
the mothers’ faces when they bring 
their sick children here.” Chances are 
they will—next year. 
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Don't try to get into Greece’s Ka- 
vouri hotel for a while. The beach re- 
sort south of Athens has turned over 
all but twelve of its 72 rooms to Saudi 
Arabia’s ex-King Saud and retinue, who 
spend $33,333 a day. Six of Saud’s 47 
sons also came along for the ride. Some 
ride. Piloting five Maseratis, a Buick 
Riviera and a Cadillac as if they had all 
Araby to maneuver in, they have ca- 
reered into two pedestrians, busted a 
bus, wrecked a private car and de- 
molished a lamppost. After all, the 
more gas they burn, the richer they get. 


When in Rome, she does as she al- 
ways does. There were some boos after 
the first act of a gala opening-night 
Norma in 1958, and Soprano Maria 
Callas stomped out without further ado. 
So the Rome Opera canceled her con- 
tract for three additional performances. 
Their mistake. The reason for her hasty 
exit, said La Callas, was a sore throat, 
and a Roman court that examined her 
medical certificates agreed. The opera 
management now has to honor her 
original contract and pay the diva 
$2,800 for the operas she didn’t sing. 
With Callas, even silence is golden. 


Horticulturally speaking, a Virginia 
azalea and a Texas rose aren't even 
kissing kin. But showbizwise, what cast- 
ing! So Norfolk’s International Azalea 
Festival set a date with Washington’s 
Luci Baines Johnson, and not only got 
a gracious four-day queen but an un- 
expected visit from L.B.J. in the bar- 
gain. Daddy may be busy these days, 
but he could hardly use Viet Nam as 
an alibi when it came to crowning Her 
Majesty Luci Baines Azalea. 


Popping up in New York City to 
reopen the World’s Fair, he shared the 
limelight with a new friend, James 
Nathan Jr., 3, from The Bronx. Without 





QUEEN LUCI 
Down flew Daddy. 
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ORATOR HUMPHREY & PAL 
Hither hopped Hubert. 


a single line of oratory, he caused a 
small traffic jam on Broadway as he 
left the musical Any Wednesday, next 
night got caught in the celebrity jam 
that turned out to see Rudolf Nureyev 
on the Royal Ballet’s opening night. 
Then off to Norfolk, Va., for a lunch- 
eon speech on Viet Nam. Up to Wash- 
ington to present awards to Agriculture 
Department employees whose ideas had 
saved the Government money. Down 
to Orlando, Fla., to convoy Astronaut 
John Young on his triumphal return 
home. Then on to North Carolina for a 
Sunday at Civil War historical ceremo- 
nies. So the Vice President of the U.S., 
Hubert Horatio Humphrey, 53, is hav- 
ing trouble keeping busy? 


“She knows what she wants,” sighed 
South African Impresario Peter Toe- 
rien. “And she knows she will get it.” 
Fair exchange. For after signing a list 
of contractual demands that took 41 
pages and nine months to accommo- 
date, Sexagenarian Marlene Dietrich 
agreed to a two-week stand in Johan- 
nesburg, her first South African ap- 
pearance. Among other whims, such as 
having every last speck of dust hand- 
whisked from the stage before curtain 
time, Marlene insisted on two separate 
dressing rooms: one to “relax” in, one 
to dress in, so to speak. 


After smoothly out-maneuvering the 
legal difficulties that kept him out of 
New York City, Manhattan's Congress- 
man Adam Clayton Powell Jr., 56, still 
has to pay the $46,500 in libel damages 
and interest that he has owed a Harlem 
widow for two years. So, flying back 
from his $75,000 Puerto Rico beach 





house, Powell put the whammy on his 
Harlem friends. After explaining his 
plight to the congregation at his Abys- 
sinian Baptist Church, he toured the 
nightspots, drumming up guests for one 
of his $25-a-head “Justice for Powell” 
cocktail parties, which have helped to 
raise $16,000 to date. “I’m just,” said 
he, “a poor parish priest.” He will be 
poorer still if Congressman Lionel 
Van Deerlin has his way. The Califor- 
nia Democrat has introduced a bill that 
would trim the Government salary of 
Powell’s wife Yvette from $18,907 to 
a mere $1,500. 


A year ago she was a sexy, profes- 
sional dumb blonde of 36 who posed 
for photographers doing dumbbell ex- 
ercises to improve her 39-in. chest and 
promote the grade B flickers she ap- 
peared in. Now Joi Lansing is a sexy, 
smart, successful nightclub singer of 27 
who has just finished making her first 
record, Her new pressagent may be 
watching the wrong figure, or else Joi 
was only twelve when she got married 
in Juarez, Mexico, 15 years ago. 

“I began to have strange illusions,” 
confessed a Chinese bacteriologist in 
Peking’s party newspaper Kuang-ming 
Jih-pao, “about a world filled with 
friendly love.” Horrors! It wasn’t im- 
perialist propaganda he'd been lis- 
tening to, but the works of Ludwig 
van Beethoven, newly blacklisted by 
the Chinese Communists because they 
“paralyze one’s revolutionary fighting 
will.” 


When she was 18, everything came 
up roses. Now she is 19, and all that 
comes up is spuds. Drafted into the Is- 
raeli army, Private Ronit Rinat, Miss 
Israel 1964, is on K.P.—and swears 
that she enjoys peeling potatoes just as 
much as peeling for the Miss Universe 
contest, where she placed third. When 
she's served her 18-month hitch, honey- 
blonde Ronit hopes to study medicine. 
Meanwhile, she’s not eating potatoes. 





PRIVATE RONIT 
Up came spuds. 
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The man of accomplishment knows there is only one Lincoln Continental. 
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Mr. Donald H. Parsons, Chairman of the Board of Detroit’s Bank of the Commonwealth. 





Lincoln Continental is the luxury motorcar that stands apart from all other 
cars. It is the automobile owned by more and more men of accomplishment. It 
distinguishes them among fine car owners. What does your car say about you? 
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ii America’s most distinguished motorcar. 
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MUSIC 


DANCE 
Man of the Hour 


One hundred strong and packing 25 
tons of scenery, Britain’s Royal Ballet 
moved into Manhattan’s Metropolitan 
Opera House last week to begin its long- 
awaited three-month tour of the U.S. 
For the occasion a new 56-ft. by 46-ft. 
stage of pliant plywood was constructed 
over the Met's pitted and creaking tim- 
bers. On opening night virtually every 
square foot of the new stage was cov- 
ered with dancers as the company un- 
veiled Choreographer Kenneth MacMil- 
lan’s lavish new version of Romeo and 
Juliet, For many in the celebrity-studded 
audience, headed by Vice President Hu- 
bert Humphrey and U.N. Ambassador 
Adlai Stevenson, the sole attraction was 
Rudolf Nureyev and Margot Fonteyn in 
the lead roles. If they came hoping to see 
the classic couple in a round of flashy 
virtuosity, they left disappointed. 

Dart & Dash. Choreographer MacMil- 
lan, striving to project the psychological 
motivation of the star-crossed lovers, 
leans more on drama than dance. Be- 
yond a lovely pas de deux in the first 
act, Nureyev and Fonteyn had little 
chance to display their glittering tech- 
nique, so involved were they in acting 
out the complexities of the plot. Nure- 
yev, despite a wig that looked like a wet 
dishrag, was a compelling and thorough- 
ly convincing hero. Free of exaggera- 
tion, he masterfully portrayed Romeo as 
a roustabout turned rapt lover. The 
evening, however, belonged to Fonteyn. 
Though 45, she was every inch the teen- 
age Juliet, brimming with the dart and 
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NUREYEV & FONTEYN FRUGGING 
Thirty-five minutes for a classic couple. 
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JEAN MAROUIS 





MONIQUE DE LA BRUCHOLLERIE 
Thirty fingers for the contortionist. 


dash of adolescence. She began by ca- 
vorting kittenishly with a rag doll, then 
movingly matured into a woman in the 
throes of first love. Backed by sumptuous 
sets and costumes and an excellent sup- 
porting cast, most notably David Blair as 
Mercutio, Nureyev and Fonteyn were 
awarded 35 minutes of curtain calls. 
Nureyev will be afforded better op- 
portunities to display his virtuosity in 
La Bayadeére and Swan Lake, though to 
bolster box-office sales the Royal Ballet 
refuses to announce which nights he will 
perform. The crush for tickets has been 
sO great that every performance was 
virtually sold out before the company 
arrived. Scalpers are having a field day, 
and box-office lines along the tour route 
stretch from Baltimore to Seattle. 
Panting Hostesses. In Manhattan, Nu- 
reyev was the man of the hour, and he 
relished every minute of it. At a post- 
performance party, he  exuberantly 
danced the watusi and the frug with 
Fonteyn, soundly bussed one of the pret- 
ty girls from the corps de ballet. Host- 
esses panted for his presence. Because 
of rehearsal commitments, he had to 
turn down a dinner invitation from 
Jackie Kennedy (see MODERN LIviNG). 
The press trailed him wherever he went, 
and his favorite restaurant—the Russian 
Tea Room—was packed as never before 
with fans hoping to catch a glimpse of 
him in his turtleneck sweater and low- 
cut boots. But amid all the adulation, 
Nureyev remained coolly realistic. In 
his dressing room last week, he com- 
mented: “Next year it will be somebody 
else. Tonight it is me—but next year?” 


INSTRUMENTS 
Piano on the Half Shell 


The piano is dying. So is the pianist 
—of exhaustion. Or so claims Monique 
de la Bruchollerie, one of Europe's 
top concert pianists. Modern piano 
compositions have become so wickedly 
difficult to play that to get by today 
the pianist must be something of a 
contortionist—gyrating, flailing, cross- 
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LOUD & SOFT “PEDALS” 
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CURVED FUTURE KEYBOARD 


ing hands, crouching spread-eagle fash- 
ion to play both ends of the keyboard 
simultaneously. To rescue both piano 
and pianist from extinction, Monique 
has designed a new instrument—a kind 
of piano on the half shell. 

Noting that watchmakers work at 
curved desks so that their tools are 
more accessible, she has designed a 
crescent-shaped keyboard that places 
the top and bottom keys within easier 
reach, In addition, she has converted 
the loud and soft pedals into bars ex- 
tending the length of the curved key- 
board. With feet freed from the center 
of the piano, she says, the pianist can 
then swing to either end of the key- 
board without having to do a sitdown 
version of the twist. 

She also proposes to tack on five 
notes at the bottom and ten notes at 
the top of the keyboard to expand the 
sound range of the standard piano 
(from 27.5 to 4,186 cycles per second) 
to come closer to the range of the 
human ear (from approximately 16 to 
20,000 cycles). Her most far-reaching 
innovation is a pushbutton electronic 
system whereby the pianist can play 
from two to twelve notes simultaneous- 
ly by striking one key. In effect, she 
says, this device “will give the player 
30 fingers.” It will also allow the piano 
to be “programmed” like a computer, 
multiplying its creative potential for 
modern composers, whose interest in 
writing for the piano has been flagging. 

With the support of France’s famed 
Pianist-Teacher Marguerite Long, Mo- 
nique is negotiating with piano manu- 
facturers. Despite engineering problems, 
she hopes to have a working model 
by the end of this year. To tradition- 
alists who balk at her spaceage innova- 
tions, she explains: “The evolution of 
these instruments has been steady. The 
clavichord said all it could. Then came 
the pianoforte, and eventually it said 
all it could. The time has come to give 
the piano a new franchise, a new life. 
A golden era is opening for the piano, 
if only the piano is ready for it.” 
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The Magna-Color Mediterranean Mode! 55) in Pecan—only $650, 


-Color 


you'll never be satisfied with anything less than a 


Only Magnavox gives you all these important 
advancements that make Magna-Color the finest. 


Brilliant Color—gives the brightest, most vivid pic- 
tures—40 percent brighter than others. 


Automatic Color—always gives you exacting color 
—eliminates the need for critical color tuning which 
frequently distorts pictures. 


Constant Color—advanced circuitry holds colors 
constant. 





The Contemporary 550. 
Dork Wolnut— $595. 


Magna-Color TV in a wide choice of mag- 
nificent furniture is sold direct through 
Magnavox franchised dealers (listed in 
the Yellow Pages) saving you middleman 
costs. Priced from $399.90. 


the magnificent 


270 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y 


Chromatone Pictures — add dimension and depth to 
color—warm beauty to monochrome, eliminating the 
drab black and white pictures. 

Quick Pictures —in seconds after set is turned on— 
four times as fast as others. 

Magnavox Sound—world renowned for its fidelity. 
Lends realism to program enjoyment. 

Most Reliable—bonded circuitry such as used in 
military electronic equipment—assures trouble-free 
dependability. 
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Caesar tramped through Gaul at 12 miles a day. 
Napoleon marched through Spain at 12 miles a day. 
Patton rumbled through France at 12 miles a day. 


Care to guess how much sesamiae na s srepped oP 
the pace? 
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The word is out: 
The gourmets are going up for dinner, on TWA. 


Have you heard about the 
groaning board aboard TWA 
jets? Items: a cocktail or two... 
appetizers conceived in Conti- 
nental kitchens... 


a chef’s salad 


“Now that’s what | call a menu!” 


a chef would be proud of .. . a 
choice of entrees you'd never 
expect to find sizzling at 30,000 
feet...spiritedchampagne in per- 
fect crystal . . . inspired desserts. 

That's Royal Ambassador 
First Class. That’s the good life 


when you travel. If you think 
you deserve it, call Trans World 
Airlines for your next trip. 


Nationwide 
Worldwide 


depend on 
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SCIENCE 





ASTRONOMY 
The Lighthearted Moon 


The clear pictures televised from 
Ranger spacecraft have brought man 
closer and closer to the surface of the 
moon. But for an advanced step in lunar 
explorations—a_ first comparison be- 
tween the moon’s crust and its invisi- 
ble interior—scientists have now aban- 
doned telescope and camera and turned 
to the computer. 

Resetting the Clock. Columbia Uni- 
versity Astronomer Wallace J. Eckert 
and Graduate Student H. F. Smith Jr. 
of IBM’s Watson Laboratory at Co- 
lumbia began by analyzing the moon's 
orbit with IBM’s fast-figuring comput- 
ers. The moon’s position has been ob- 
served with precision for 200 years, so 
there was more than enough data to feed 
into the machines. After they pondered 
electronically for several hundred hours, 
weighing the effects of the earth, sun, 
planets and relativity on the moon's 
orbit, the computers reported that in a 
three-year cycle the moon would move 
ahead and then back of its prev iously 
calculated position by 440 ft. This mi- 
nute exactness is important to scien- 
tific timekeepers, who sometimes use 
the moon as a standard clock. The cal- 
culations, in fact, corrected the moon 
clock by 0.2 sec. per year. 

But even after this improvement, the 
new lunar calculations did not picture 
the moon behaving as expected. The 
plane of its orbit around the earth in- 
tersects the plane of the earth’s orbit 
around the sun at points (nodes) that 
move through 360° about six times per 
century. The chief cause of this lunar 
shift is the pull of the sun’s gravitation, 
but there are other influences too, and 
when all the known effects had been 
cranked into the equations, a discrepan- 
cy of 25 sec. of arc (.007°) per century 
still persisted. 

Ingenious Theory. What was missing 
from the mathematical calculations, Dr. 
Eckert thinks, is a vital assumption: the 
moon has no heavy core like the earth’s. 
Instead, it must have a heavy shell with 
lighter material inside. This would make 
the moon more reluctant to turn on 
its axis, and the extra resistance would 
account for its computer-calculated 
shift of orbit. 

Dr. Eckert does not claim to know 
how the moon became lighthearted. 
One possibility is that it was originally 
formed of rather light rock that froze 
and became rigid, perhaps entrapping 
gases deep below the surface. Then, 
during two or three billion years, me- 
teors rained on its surface, building up a 
thick layer of iron and other heavy ma- 
terials. The truth of this ingenious the- 
ory will not be susceptible to a final 
check until a seismograph set by man 
on the moon's surface studies its in- 
terior by means of moon-quake waves. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY 


Alexander’s Place 

In his bitter orations against Philip II, 
Demosthenes painted Macedonia as a 
barbarous country. But archaeologists 
are now discovering that Alexander the 
Great’s birthplace, Pella, the capital of 
Macedonia, was a city of such culture 
and opulence that it may have ranked 
with Athens itself. That possibility was 
long masked not only by Greek scorn 
for the Macedonians, but also by the 
fact that the Romans destroyed Pella in 
168 B.C. Gradually covered by layers 
of dirt, ancient Pella’s precise location 
became unknown. 

In the modern village of Pella (24 





gist Haralambos Makaronas, head of 
the Pella dig, believes the columns be- 
long to the Sth century B.C. temple 
dedicated to Athena, the Goddess of 
Wisdom, of which Roman Historian 
Livy speaks. 

Still unknown is the location of Pel- 
la’s great palace—the place where 
Queen Olympias gave birth to Alexan- 
der the Great, after dreaming, says 
Plutarch, that a “thunderbolt fell upon 
her body, which kindled a great fire.” 
Makaronas believes that both the royal 
palace and Pella’s theater are buried 
under a hill on which the modern village 
stands. But diggings there will have to 
wait; the job would probably require 
the relocation of all 2,500 villagers. 
Meanwhile, says Makaronas, “there is 
enough in Pella to occupy several gen- 
erations of archaeologists.” 
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CIRCULAR STRUCTURES AT PELLA EXCAVATION 
Missing: the palace where the thunderbolt struck Queen Olympias. 


miles northwest of Salonika), a Greek 
farmer was digging in his basement in 
1957 when he stumbled on two lime- 
stone Ionic columns that turned out to 
be part of the spacious courtyard of a 
nobleman’s house in ancient Pella. At 
what is now confirmed as Pella’s site, 
archaeologists have since uncovered 
mosaic floors of exceptional beauty and 
size—testament to the splendor of Pel- 
la’s patrician life in Alexander's time. 
The mosaics represent Homeric scenes, 
Theseus raping Helen, warlike Amazons 
and two centaurs, one of them curiously 
a woman. But the most intriguing dis- 
covery to date is a large circular struc- 
ture built about 2,300 years ago. Per- 
haps a shrine, it is 100 ft. in diameter 
and is surrounded by three smaller ro- 
tundas, each 16 ft. in diameter. No 
other circular complex of this style has 
been found anywhere in Greece. 

Again by accident, a farmer digging 
in his vineyard unearthed the tops of 
several large fluted columns. Archaeolo- 


SPACE 
Molly's Laggard Lift 


What went wrong last month when 
the Gemini capsule Molly Brown 
splashed into the Atlantic 60 miles short 
of its scheduled landing spot? Last week 
NASA's Dr. Homer Dotts firmly dis- 
pelled all rumors of a possible goof by 
Astronauts Gus Grissom and John 
Young. According to Dr. Dotts, the 
capsule did not develop as much lift 
during re-entry as had been predicted 
from preflight wind-tunnel tests. With 
less gliding ability, the capsule plunged 
earthward on a steep trajectory that 
aimed her short of the target. By the 
time Grissom had calculated the trajec- 
tory on his computer, and realized that 
Molly was getting less lift than expect- 
ed, it was too late to correct the error. 
Fortunately, the lift data obtained from 
Molly's minor mishap will make it possi- 
ble to land future Gemini capsules with 
much greater precision. 
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THE LAW 
a ke 


LAW ENFORCEMENT 
Who Polices the Police? 


“Its a kangaroo court,” cries one 
side. “Its a psychological deterrent 


against police brutality,” says the other. 
The fuss is about the civilian police re- 
view board in Rochester, N.Y. Set up 
two years ago, alter a series of Negro 
complaints about mistreatment by white 
policemen, the board has yet to hear a 
single case, but its supporters—chiefly 
civil rights leaders, unionists and clergy 
—feel that it has caused the police to 
discipline themselves better. Almost to 
a man, the city’s 536 policemen feel 
that the board is intolerable 

Last week, in a surprising switch, 
Rochester's police filed a suit to have 
the board disbanded on the ground that 
it violates a policeman’s constitutional 
rights, Board hearings require him to 
testify against himself, says the suit, and 
the board has failed to define at what 
point force in restraining lawbreakers 
becomes “unnecessary and excessive.” 
With three cases of police misconduct 
now pending before the board, the po- 
lice also won a court order delaying any 
hearing until the case is decided. Said 
one Rochester detective: “It's tough 
enough just being a cop. We don’t need 
an advisory board to make the job 
tougher.” 

Pros & Cons. Hot debate over police 
review boards is certain to flare up else- 
where. Last week the issue heated up in 
New York City as Police Commissioner 
Michael Murphy acidly rejected yet an- 
other demand for a review board. Po- 
lice are braced for similar requests in 
at least a score of other U.S. cities. 

Proponents claim that the only way 
to re-establish the confidence of minor- 
ity groups in the police is through the 
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ROCHESTER ARREST (1964) 
From review to paralysis. 
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establishment of independent boards 
that would study civilian complaints 
against the police and recommend rem- 
edies and punishments to police com- 
missioners. They insist that such boards 
would not interfere with normal police 
work, but would only deter bullies in 
uniform from using undue muscle. The 
end result, they say, would be an im- 
proved climate of community trust. 

Not so, argue the police. They claim 
that the boards would undermine police 
morale, impair efficiency, take author- 
ity away from police commanders, and 
give timid policemen an excuse for fail- 
ing to deal forcibly enough with law 
Violators. Furthermore, the police point 
out, a citizen already has many ways of 
registering gripes against police, includ- 
ing police complaint departments, local 
and federal courts and the FBI. The In- 
ternational Association of Chiefs of Po- 
lice, which represents the nation’s local 
law-enforcement officers, is dead set 
against review boards. So is the na- 
tion’s top cop, FBI Chief J. Edgar 
Hoover. Reporting on last’ summer's 
violent riots in Rochester and Philadel- 
phia, the only two U.S. cities with 
review boards, Hoover declared: “The 
police were so careful to avoid accu- 
sations of improper conduct that they 
were virtually paralyzed. The rioters 
were thereby emboldened to resist and 
completely defy the efforts of the police 
to restore order.” 

The Philadelphia Story. In fact, all 
arguments about the pros and cons of 
police review boards ultimately lead to 
Philadelphia—the only city that has 
really tried the system, Set up by a 
mayoral order in 1958, the Philadel- 
phia board at first served successfully 
as an informal forum where people 
could let off steam against the police. 
But the police understandably grew 
tired of being berated, and insisted that 
the board adopt a more judicial ap- 
proach. The board found that most of 
the complaints were so vague that only 
rarely could it put together a convinc- 
ing Case against a policeman: in the 515 
cases that have come before it, the 
board has recommended only 18 repri- 
mands or suspensions, And generally 
the punishment recommended by the 
board was less severe than that which 
the police department ordinarily metes 
out under its own disciplinary system. 


Philadelphia police claim that the 
low conviction rate means that the 
board is unnecessary. Board members 


argue that it still serves as a useful fo- 
rum, but admit that it has caused no 
startling reforms in Philadelphia law en- 
forcement. And now the board's pres- 
tige is at a low ebb. Since Jan. 1, 
when its executive director quit to take 
another job, it has not held a single 
hearing. Ironically, civil rights leaders 
in Philadelphia seem to agree that it 
now hardly matters whether the ineffec- 
tual board survives or dies. 


LITIGATION 
The Unborn Plaintiff 


A pregnant woman is knocked down 
by a car and injured. Can she recover 
damages? Certainly—if the driver was 
at fault. But what about the unborn 
child? If he is born with a defect caused 
by the accident, can he go to court and 
sue for injuries? Only a few years ago, 
the answer would have been no. Now, 
in many courts around the world, the 
answer would be a highly qualified yes. 
Writing in the Michigan Law Review, 





FETUS AT 18 WEEKS 
From womb to courtroom. 


Dr. David A. Gordon, a South African 
lawyer, notes that the law in most West- 
ern nations is finally beginning to recog- 
nize the rights of the unborn plaintiff. 

Christian Viewpoint. New medical 
knowledge has led some courts to adopt 
a stand that the Roman Catholic 
Church has held for years—that a child 
is a distinct person with rights of his 
own as soon as he is conceived, Doctors 
have now proved even beyond a law- 
yer’s doubts that the fetus is most sus- 
ceptible to lasting defects from injuries 
and drugs during the first three months 
alter conception. As a result, juries are 
now far more able to assess responsi- 
bility and fix damages. 

Like most legal developments, the 
rights of the unborn child were not won 
easily. Under common law in medieval 
England, an unborn child had no legal 
rights and no separate identity except 
in cases of inheritance, abortion, and 
where the mother was condemned to 
die. Then the execution was stayed long 
enough to allow the child to be born. 
The situation progressed very little un- 
til the 1940s when a few U.S. courts 
began allowing plaintiffs to recover for 
damages suffered before their birth un- 
der the ancient canon that where there 


From the cover of this week's Lire, which 
Presents a remarkable series of color pictures 
on the growth of the human 


Swedish Photographer Lennart Nilsson 


embryo, by 
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Just enough in every puff with new Montclair 


Only new Montclair puts menthol in the filter fora 


& 
bright, lively menthol flavor. And new Montclair is extra Montclair 


mild for a lighter, milder taste 


Charcoal Tip 


Just enough bright lively flavor . . . Just enough light mild taste. 
Just enough in every puff with new Montclair. 
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is a wrong, there must also be a reme- 
dy. These scattered rulings, plus the 
compelling evidence of modern medical 
research, started the new trend 

Sue Mother? Now, from the U.S. to 
Germany, plaintiffs who were born with 
defects have won scores of cases, rang- 
ing from malpractice suits against ob 
stetricians who damaged them at birth 
to suits against hospitals where they ac- 
quired congenital syphilis through blood 
transfusions administered to their moth 
ers. The greatest body of litigation in 
this new field lies ahead. Key battle- 
ground: the hundreds of suits now be- 
ing filed throughout Europe against the 
West German Grunenthal Chemical Co 
and its licensees, makers of thalidomide, 
the sleeping pill-tranquilizer that caused 
thousands of children to be born with 
serious defects 

If the unborn plaintiff has such re- 
covery rights against outsiders, the next 
obvious question is its legal position to 
its mother. As yet, the issue has not 
been tested. But some lawyers feel that 
if a child can prove that its mother neg 
ligently exposed it to a defect-causing 
disease, there is no reason why the child 
cannot sue its own mother—and collect 


COURTS 
Ban the Bomb 


They told him to hold his hands above 
his head and keep them there. Eight 
boys then administered “the atomic 
bomb”—some slugged him in the stom 
ach while others repeatedly punched 
him in the back. It was not a mugging 
It was “hell night” initiation last April 
for the Omega Gamma Delta fraternity 
of Oceanside High School on Long Is 
land. Not surprisingly, the bomb had a 
predictable effect on Ninth-Grader Mi 
chael Kalogris, then 14. He collapsed 
with what doctors at first feared was a 
ruptured spleen 

After Michael spent three weeks in 
a hospital recovering from other inter- 
nal injuries, a grand jury found that 
only two of his bombers were old enough 
to stand public trial. The grand jury 
charged Francis Gannon, 17, and Rob 
ert Lenti, 18, with violating an 1894 
New York State law that provides up 
to one year in jail and a $100 fine for 








anyone convicted of “engaging in, or 
aiding and abetting, what is commonly 
called hazing 

Last week, after a two-week trial 
Nassau County Judge James L. Dowsey 
Jr. tongue-lashed the two defendants 
conduct as “sadistic, barbaric and im 
moral.” But then he shocked educators 
who view high school hazing as a plague 
that only the courts can cure. He freed 
Gannon and Lenti on the ground that 
the hazing law is not “so explicit that all 
men subject to its penalties may know 
what act it is their duty to avoid.” 

As Judge Dowsey saw it, he had no 
other choice in the first test of the law 
that anyone could remember. But many 
lawyers mused: If the “atomic bomb” 
is not hazing, what ts? 
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If you're interested in roughing it, you’ve got 


Stay in your car and you stay in the lap of luxury. 


Swathed in carpet, cradled in foam cushioning and Full Coil springs. 
Roughing it? You'll forget the whole idea... . 


What better way to see the great out- 
doors than wrapped in lush Chevrolet? 

You go ahead and get all the nature 
and fresh air you want while you’re 
there. Climb trees, wade creeks, fill up 
on the active life. 

But don’t expect Chevrolet to pro- 
vide any of the rigor and hardship. All 
Chevrolet is going to contribute is the 
excitement of truly memorable trans- 
portation to and from. And a nice 


comfortable place to rest if the activ- 
ity gets to be too much for you 
while you're there. 


Step inside for a moment, won't you? 


How is Chevrolet going to provide all 
this drama? Oh, the usual way—the 
way Chevrolet always does things. 
Done even better in 1965. Like in a 
completely new body 


course) and chassis—Wide Stanced, 


Fisher, of 


Fully Coiled, Girder-Guarded, and 
insulated as all get out. 

The result to you is smoother Jet- 
smooth ride, quieter, softer luxury, 
and yet more positive control, better 
handling, finer all-around roadability 
than ever. 

Or like with the new interior you'll 
find in this Impala—all new instru- 
ment panel, gorgeous deep-twist car- 
peting wall to wall, patterned cloth 





to get out of your Chevrolet. 


and vinyl upholstery, deep foam- 
cushioned seats, high-level ventilation 
and other touches af luxury here and 
there. Four-Season air conditioning if 
you order it. Makes a nice lush con- 
trast to the rugged environment out- 
side, doesn’t it? 


Choices on top of choices 


Just what sort of luxury would you 
like to have? For instance, you can 


order from six different radio-and- 
speaker combinations for Chevrolet, 
including AM-FM Stereo. Or fifteen 
Magic-Mirror colors. 

A wide range of different power 
teams is available. And dozens of 
other delightful decisions to make in 
all kinds of things. Your dealer can 
tell you all about them. 

So you go ahead and rough it. 
Besides, won't it be nice, when you're 


Impala Sport Coupe 


all through, to climb back inside a 
nice, quiet, cozy, luxurious Chevrolet 
for the trip back home? . . . Chevrolet 
Division of General Motors, Detroit, 
Michigan. 











Who’s helping 
make water 
come clean 
again? 


The same Union Carbide that 
helped develop a new stainless 
steel used in subway cars. 
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Streams and rivers in many parts 
of the country were being plagued 
with foam, partly due to deter- 
gents. In some areas foam even 
came through the faucets... be- 
cause old detergents kept on 
foaming after they went down 
the drain. 

Now things are changing—the 
result of ten years’ work by de- 
tergent manufacturers, We've 
helped by being the first to come 
up with new kinds of detergent 
chemicals that let the suds do 
their work in the wash and yet 
allow foam to be broken down 
quickly after use. 

We've been busy improving 
many things. Our research work 





on stainless steel helped develop 
a new grade of steel that has re- 
cently been used to reduce the 
weight and cost of subway cars 
We came up with new kinds of 
corrosion-resistant alloys for use 
in the chemical industry. And 
recently we introduced a plastic 
drinking straw that won’t turn 
soggy. 

To keep bringing you these and 
many other new and improved 
products, we'll be investing half a 
billion dollars on new plant con- 
struction during the next two 


years. 
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TRACK & FIELD 
The Champ from Pampa 


Into the shotput circle at Texas 
A. & M. University stepped Randy Mat- 
son, 20, cupping a 16-Ib. steel ball in 
one huge hand as if it were an egg. 
Sucking in his breath, he tucked the ball 
behind his right ear, crouched low, and 
tapped the ground once, twice, three 
times with his left toe. Then, with a pro- 
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SHOTPUTTER MATSON 
How to become a battleship. 


digious grunt that could be heard a full 
100 yds. away, he hurled himself across 
the ring. The shot sailed through the air 
and bit into the dirt, 67 ft. 114 in. away. 
“That one felt pretty good,” sighed 
Sophomore Matson. It should have: by 
1+ in., he had broken Dallas Long’s 
world record in the shotput. 

Big Man Around Town. His feat this 
month came as slight surprise to anyone 
who knew James Randel Matson—in- 
cluding Dallas Long. By the time he 
was 18, Charlie Matson’s boy was al- 
ready a big man around the Panhandle 
town of Pampa, Texas. Naturally—he 
stood 6 ft. 64 in. tall and weighed 210 
Ibs. He also averaged 15 points a game 
for Pampa High’s basketball squad, ran 
50 yds. for the winning touchdown 
against archrival Amarillo High, and 
was practically a one-man track team— 
heaving the 12-lb. shot 66 ft. 104 in., 
hurling the discus 192 ft. 3 in., run- 
ning 100 yds. in 10.3 sec. More than 
100 colleges made him offers, and the 
University of Southern California as- 
signed Old Grads Long and Parry 
O’Brien to take the prize prospect in 
tow. They proudly showed him the li- 
brary, the dormitories, all those long- 
legged girls. Pity. They should have 
spent more time showing him the gym. 

They did at A. & M. in College Sta- 
tion, Texas, where the gym is a big 
attraction. The nearest bottle of liquor 
is seven miles away, and the sidewalks 
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seem to roll up of their own accord at 
6 p.m. “I wanted a place where I could 
study and train and nothing else,” ex- 
plains Shotputter Matson, a gentle giant 
who calls everybody “sir” or “ma’am” 
and hardly goes anywhere without 
bringing along his pet shot in a brown 
bowling bag. As far as he’s concerned, 
the M in A. & M. stands for Emil Ma- 
maliga, 44, an assistant coach for the 
varsity swimming team, who started 
Randy lifting weights to build up his 
rangy frame. “You can’t fire a 16-in. 
shell from a PT boat,” Mamaliga in- 
sisted. “You have to have a big, heavy 
ship.” By last fall’s Olympics in Tokyo, 
Matson tipped the scales at 260 Ibs., 
astounded everybody by flinging the 
shot 66 ft. 34 in. As it turned out, 
Randy had to settle for a silver medal 
when Long managed 66 ft. 84 in. on 
his fourth toss. 

A String of Firecrackers. Long, 24, 
wisely retired on the spot. Last Feb- 
ruary in Dallas, Matson smashed the 
world indoor record with a put of 66 ft. 
24 in.; earlier this month in Austin he 
warmed up for his outdoor record- 
smasher with a toss of 67 ft. 9 in. 
“I've never seen anything like it,” ex- 
claimed Stanford’s venerable Coach 
Payton Jordan, who worked with Randy 
at the Olympics. “His foot explodes, his 
calf explodes, his thigh explodes, his 
hip, his back, his shoulder, his triceps, 
and right out to the very tips of his 
fingers. It's like a whole string of fire- 
crackers going off.” 

Matson’s goal is 70 feet, the shotput 
equivalent of the four-minute mile in 
1954, and he’s getting closer every day. 
Then what? Well, if he gets bored, he 
can switch to the discus. Two weeks 
ago, just for kicks, he hurled one 201 ft. 
54 in.—a foot farther than Al Oerter's 
winning throw at the 1964 Olympics. 





AUTO RACING 


Crash Course in Zoology 

In the 3,100-mile East African Sa- 
fari, it helps if a driver knows his zo- 
ology. Cows confronted by cars act 
plain stupid: they have to be bumpered 
off the road. Sheep and goats scatter 
at the first toot. Elephants are cops, 
happily waving on traffic with their 
trunks, Rhinos just charge. Gazelles, 
zebras and wildebeests are timorous but 
hardheaded: if a car gets between them 
and their water hole, adiew auto! As 
for the little creatures—like 150-Ib. 
wart hogs—a driver can only keep his 
fingers crossed. “They're impossible to 
see until you hit them,” explained Time 
Stringer Henry Reuter, whose Singer 
Vogue bogged out after 190 miles last 
week. “But boy, do they make a mess!” 

Together & Up! In the classic tradi- 
tion of auto racing, the Safari ends 
where it begins. From Nairobi, through 
Kenya, Uganda and Tanzania and back 
to the Kenyan capital, there are 78 
check points, and entrants are chap- 
eroned like a seventh-grade dance. 

Few cars can survive a route that me- 
anders all the way from mushy beaches 
to 12,000-ft.-high hairpins, from river- 
beds to swamps. The surface is often 
black-cotton soil that turns to treacle 
at the first trace of rain. A worse, all- 
weather hazard comes in the form of 
mud or rock walls dumped across roads 
by enterprising tribesmen, who live all 
year on the fees they earn for removing 
them. “In Kenya,” says one old African 
hand, “Harambee is a national motto. 
It means ‘Let’s all push together.’ The 
trouble is that half the blighters are 
pushing the car while the other half 
are pushing up the price.” 

Cool & Condescending. Last week’s 
85 contestants had hardly roared away 
from the starting line when three fac- 
tory-backed Citroéns were penalized for 
exceeding Nairobi’s posted speed limit 
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WINNERS JOGINDER & JASWANT SINGH PARADING THROUGH NAIROBI 
How to buffalo buffaloes and out-hog wart hogs. 
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of 30 m.p.h. Outside city limits, na- 
ture took over. A Peugeot had a head- 
light demolished by a spleenful buffalo; 
another car hit a giraffe. Britain's Stir- 
ling Moss, essaying a backwoods come- 
back after the near-fatal accident that 
forced his retirement from the Grand 
Prix circuit three years ago, conde- 
scended to navigate for Brother-in-Law 
Erik Carlsson, and lost him cold—amid 
hot argument—somewhere west of 
Suez. Stirling’s sister, Pat Moss Carls- 
son, Was running second when she tried 
to overtake a truck in her Swedish 
Saab. The truck was disinclined; Pat 
was dislocated. 

As the Safari churned to a close, 
faint clanking noises were still heard 
from 16 cars—some from Europeans 
desperately attempting repairs. They 
shouldn't have bothered. In twelve 
years, no non-African has ever won, 
and the record may forever be intact. 
Last week’s winners came close to dent- 
ing it: two Sikh brothers named Jo- 





one of the bloodiest massacres in Ca- 
nadian history. 

Hardly anybody gets killed at la- 
crosse any more. The sport, Canada’s 
official national game, is played also at 
Oxford, Cambridge and 90 U.S. col- 
leges (mostly in the East) including 
girls’ schools, notably Smith College. 
The basic principles have changed little: 
using netted sticks to carry or pass a 
small hard-rubber ball, two ten-man 
teams attempt to shoot it into the op- 
posing goal; as in soccer, only the goal- 
keeper may take the ball in his hands. 
Nowadays the players wear helmets, 
masks, pads and gloves, and it is no 
longer good form (or legal) to bash 
an opponent on the head, Indian-style. 
Nonetheless, players generally indulge 
in subtle forms of intimidation, such as 
clouting each others’ funny bones or 
jabbing for the groin. 

Signs of Spring. The U.S. capital of 
lacrosse is Baltimore, which has been 
in love with the sport since 1878, when 
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MT. WASHINGTON (DARK JERSEYS) ON THE ATTACK V. NAVY 
Bagataway went thataway. 


ginder and Jaswant Singh, in their sec- 
ondhand Swedish Volvo with 50,000 
miles on the odometer. Of course, they 
have lived all their lives in Nairobi. 
When they coasted cozily home, the 
swinging Singhs were hoisted onto the 
roof of their car and paraded through 
the streets. It was the worst hazard they 
had faced. 


LACROSSE 


Home of the Braves 

By way of celebrating King George 
III's 25th birthday, the Chippewas and 
Sacs in 1763 got together for some in- 
tertribal bagataway—lacrosse,” in pale- 
face language—outside Quebec’s Fort 
Michilimackinac. Invited to watch the 
fun, the Fort’s entire garrison gathered 
on the sidelines. Whereupon the braves 
dropped their bagataway _ sticks, 
grabbed their tomahawks, and staged 


* So called originally by French Canadians 
who thought that the stick used in the game 
resembled a bishop's crosier. 
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a track-and-field team returned from 
Newport, R.1., with news of a “most 
activating and exciting new game.” To 
a Baltimorean, the first signs of spring 
are the dents made in auto fenders by 
kids practicing passes. Lacrosse is a ma- 
jor sport at most of the city’s public 
and private high schools; and one or 
another of three Maryland colleges 
(Johns Hopkins, the U.S. Naval Acad- 
emy, and the University of Maryland) 
has won the national championship in 
all but four of the past 20 years. 
Baltimore's pride is the team fielded 
by the Mt. Washington Club—an or- 
ganization of old braves, some of whom 
have been out of college for ten years 
or more. The coach is a torts lawyer, 
the star attack man a 33-year-old in- 
surance broker; there are also two 
stockbrokers on the squad. The club 
pays no salaries, awards no letters, has 
never even got around to hanging the 
framed team photographs in its red 
brick clubhouse five miles from down- 
town Baltimore. Practice scrimmages 
are studiedly informal: the losers buy 


the winners beer. “We just have a good 
time,” says Coach Ben Goertemiller— 
at the expense of the nation’s best col- 
lege teams. Since 1946, the Mt. Wash- 
ington Wolfpack has won 185 games, 
lost only nine. Last season they were 
undefeated; this year they have already 
knocked off Virginia (20-8), Johns 
Hopkins (13-8), Army (15-14) and 
the Washington, D.C., Lacrosse Club 
(15-4). Their oniy loss: to Collegiate 
Champion Navy, by the score of 11-10. 

"Go, Biddison!" For Baltimoreans, 
last week was typical, if slightly inces- 
tuous. Hopkins clobbered Army 6-3, 
and Navy beat Maryland 13-7. Mean- 
while, at Baltimore’s Kid Norris Field, 
named for an old midfielder who played 
15 seasons for Mt. Washington before 
hanging up his stick, the Wolfpack took 
on the Long Island Lacrosse Club. Ele- 
gant women urged on Baltimore's he- 
roes with cries of “How to hook it, 
Buddy!” “Man on your back, Larry!” 
and “Go, Biddison!” When an injured 
player staggered over to the bench, 
Equipment Manager Spike Watts pre- 
scribed his standard treatment: mer- 
thiolate for a minor wound, Band-Aid 
for a bad one. 

Mt. Washington started out feeling 
kindly toward their visitors; by the time 
they got mad, they were trailing 2-0. 
They got quite mad. The final score 
was 18-6, and the two teams ad- 
journed to the clubhouse to spike a 
keg of beer. 


SCOREBOARD 


Who Won 

>» Morio Shigematsu, 25: the 69th Bos- 
ton Marathon, pit-patting over the 
grueling 26-mi. 385-yd. course in 2 hrs. 
16 min. 33 sec. to clip a full 2 min. off 
the record set two years ago by Bel- 
gium’s Aurele Vandendriessche: at Bos- 
ton. Shigematsu led a parade of his 
countrymen across the line; Japanese 
took second, third, fifth and sixth places 
as well. Vandendriessche wound up 
fourth; first U.S. runner to finish was 
Ralph Buschmann in seventh place. 

> Lucky Debonair: the $30,400 Blue 
Grass Stakes, tune-up for this week's 
Kentucky Derby; at Keeneland in Lex- 
ington, Ky. The heavy favorite at 3-10, 
Ada L. Rice's colt charged into the lead 
rounding the last turn, fought off Earl 
Allen’s fast-closing Swift Ruler to win 
by half a length. In another Derby prep, 
Raymond Guest’s Tom Rolfe, a son of 
Ribot, the Man o’ War of Europe, raced 
to a | 3/4-length victory over Native 
Charger in the Stepping Stone Purse 
at Churchill Downs. 

> Warren Spahn, 44: a 3-2 victory 
over the Los Angeles Dodgers; in Los 
Angeles. Traded to the New York Mets 
by the Milwaukee Braves after a dis- 
mal 1964 season in which he won only 
six games, the winningest pitcher in 
baseball today struck out two men in 
the ninth inning to cut off a Dodger 
rally, rack up the 357th victory of his 
major-league career. 
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They are impatient with mere status 


symbols. Which is why more 





Add to these this timely advantage: 


hase of an Imperial in 








Why are so many younger people driving Imperials lately? 
Could it be they know something you ought to? 


THE INCOMPARABLE IMPERIAL 
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TELEVISION 


Streisand at 23 

The location is not to be believed: 
the ground floor of Manhattan's Bergdorf 
Goodman at 2 a.m. But outside stands 
her manager liveried like a footman: so 
naturally, after she comes whirling in 
through the door, she plays a newsboy 
—in white mink knickers. And then 
she’s grabbing all those crazy hats, or 
vamping around the showcases like 
Mata Hari, or suddenly taking a Span- 
ish caprice to dance all over Bergdorf's 
minks. It sounds like Breakfast at Berg- 
dorf's but its real title is My Name 
Is Barbra, an hour-long, one-girl, CBS- 
TV special this week. The taped show 
is also Barbra Streisand’s way of salut- 
ing her first year in Broadway's smash 
hit, Funny Girl, and her own 23rd 
birthday. It is the most enchanting, 
tingling TV hour of the season. 

Better with Grips. It all began with 
the most frightful jitters. “Sure, she’s a 
skyrocket on Broadway,” said her man- 
ager. “But if 50 million people watch 
the show, 30 million will be watching 
someone they've never seen before.” 
Such gloom about a girl whose five 
record albums all shot over the magic 
$1,000,000 mark in the past year—but 
it was catching. “The men in suspenders 
will never watch it,” Barbra predicted, 
which led her to worry about “this fam- 
ily called Nielsen. Everyone asks, ‘What 
are the Nielsens watching?’ They think 
the whole country is watching what this 
one family is watching. I mean, nobody 
ever asked me what /’m watching.” 
But after her two-show Saturday grind, 
she showed up at Bergdorf's for taping 
at noon Sunday and, even while the 
grips were adjusting the lights, she start- 
ed singing and just kept it up until the 
early morning hours. “I’ve switched my 
opinions,” she announced. “It’s better 
without an audience. You have tech- 
nicians. They're jaded; so if they like it, 
you know it works.” 

And Barbra made everything work, 
from a reprise of her Funny Girl hits 
to a Baby Snooks number evoking how 
it all began—the gawky gosling from 
Brooklyn who didn’t see Manhattan un- 
til she was 14, and when she walked 
into Bergdorf’s in her trench coat, “ev- 
eryone looked funny at me.” Then she 
came out to show off two other Strei- 
sands, one a gamine in slacks and sweater 
and short hairdo (“like Nureyev”), the 
other a coolly elegant woman in a 
simple black sheath that displays the 
sophistication of 22 going on 23. 

Shooting Stick & Hot Dogs. Funny 
what a year of Funny Girl can do. 
Among other things, there’s a TV con- 
tract that could bring her $5,000,000 
in the next ten years. And there are 
some 300 concert bids that she has had 
to turn down—including one offer of 
$75,000. But eight performances a week 
of Funny Girl have been taxing enough. 
“It's painful, not boring, painful! It’s 
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everything I hated about school. It’s 
become nine-to-five.” And sobering. She 
used to grab last-minute cabs to the 
theater. “It made for its own excite- 
ment,” recalls Barbra, especially when 
she couldn’t find a taxi. Once she arrived 
in a police car; another time she com- 
mandeered a truck. “Then I thought, 
‘What am I going through all this agony 
for?’ All the other stars drive up in cars, 
and I get out of a truck.” 

Now Barbra and her husband Elliott 
Gould, a fast-rising performer and TV 
producer in his own right, have bought 
a secondhand Bentley. It is a cream- 
colored marvel with a leather shooting 
stick stowed under the seat, side pock- 
ets with a sewing kit, pullout tables, and 
a back-seat bar occasionally stocked 
with celery soda. So after the show she 
and Elliott cruise the Bentley down to 
the Snacktime on 34th Street to pick 
up Nathan’s Famous hot dogs and corn 
on the cob, and then they snuggle down 
together in the back seat for a feast. 

Ballet & Bernstein. So far, Barbra 
has fought off installing a car phone, 
though her penthouse duplex is rigged 
with an intercom system and a tie line to 
her management office on Lexington 
Avenue. (“I used to just holler,” she 
says, “but that’s not couth.”) And the 
line is hot. Working for her full time 
now are her manager, his assistant, a 
secretary, a housekeeper and a dresser. 
A letter-answering service handles the 


BARBRA AT BERGDORF’S 
“1 used to just holler.’ 








mail, and Barbra sees herself as some- 
thing of a homebody, “staying at home, 
shopping, and taking my __ lessons.” 
Which is a lot more strenuous than it 
sounds. First of all, she has redecorated 
the apartment with lots of Louis Seize 
pieces and hung chandeliers even in the 
bathrooms. She liked the opulent Paisley 
fabric of a dress so much that she had a 
love seat upholstered in it. She also de- 
signs her own clothes, including many of 
those for her TV show, and has now 
worked up six different reversible linings 
for her mink poncho to go with as many 
suits and dresses. 

And then there are her lessons. She 
has given up Italian temporarily, but 
still hammers at the piano with a teach- 
er recommended by Leonard Bernstein. 
And now that spring is here, she thinks 
she will take up ballet and tennis. “I’ve 
got the clothes,” she says. And even 
with her annual take pushing seven fig- 
ures, she believes in economy. For a 
while she had her weekly allowance 
upped to $50. “But it’s back down to 
$25 again,” she admits. “I couldn't 
spend it all. I don’t even spend the $25. 
I save it up. But I don’t tell anybody.” 

After her Broadway contract expires 
in December, she says, “I want to take 
a long vacation and have a baby.” In 
any case she will try to cut her work 
year to six months, though she is fired 
up to go on to Hollywood, perhaps for 
the film Funny Girl, and then on to 
even bigger things. She would love to 
play Ophelia, Saint Joan and Cleopatra. 
And most of all, she wants to sing 
opera. Last week at the Met, tracking 
her latest enthusiasms, Margot Fonteyn 
and Rudolf Nureyev (she met them at 
the presidential Inauguration), Barbra 
suddenly stopped short in the orchestra 
pit, mounted the podium and arched 
her arms with a maestro’s majesty. “I’ve 
found,” she said, not with braggadocio 
but with endearing candor, “that I can 
do whatever I really want to do.” Cer- 
tainly, after her first 23 years there is 
no evidence to the contrary 


The Winner & Now Champion 


Last November the three networks 
criss-crunched into a near dead heat in 
the Nielsen ratings. CBS and NBC 
scored an identical 19.4% (of TV 
homes with their sets tuned in during 
an average minute), and ABC was 
only a whisker off the pace with a 
19.3% . Everyone went crazy. CBS-TV 
was slipping, and the slip eventually 
led to the fall of its king, James Aubrey. 
On the other hand, it also meant that 
perennially third ABC was on the rise, 
and so over there, there was much 
patting of backs. No one thought much 
about NBC. Except, apparently, the 
viewers. Last week when the national 
Nielsen for the two-week period ending 
April 4 was released, it was finally and 
clearly apparent that the network that 
held the viewers best over the 1964-65 
season was none other than ungabbed- 
about NBC. The latest Nielsen gave 
NBC a 20.8%, CBS 19.6, and still 
perennially third ABC 18.9%. 
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GENERAL TIRE, 
WHERE RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
MAKE EXCITING NEWS 








New tires, new fabrics 
take care of themselves...and you! 


The incredible puncture-sealing General 
Dual 90 seals punctures as it rolls. New 
Duragen rubber is incredibly long-wearing. 
Steel-strong Nygen cord gives blowout 
protection. And the remarkable continental 
tread design brings new quietness, comfort, 
and safety. A major achievement of research 
and development—the unsurpassed Dual 90 
for 1965. 





Creativity at work here too! Our designers 
thought of everything to make Vinelle® the new 
answer for manufacturers, decorators, home- 
makers. They came up with Safari, Tai, and 
Cotillion—new Vinelle with trend-setting 
patterns, decorator-coordinated colors, rich 
subtle textures. Result: Vinelle is moving right 
into America’s smartest living rooms! 








Vinelle, Polyfoam, and Boltaflex are registered trademarks 


of the General Tire & Rubber Company 


GENERAL 
TIRE 


TOP QUALITY FOR 50 YEARS 


Worldwide creative capability like this serves the public, industry and government. In Rubber. In Aero- 
space, Chemicals, Plastics. Sporting Goods. Metals. In Radio and TV Broadcasting. And Transportation. 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 





Why is it that some families who earn no more 
than you do seem to do more with their money? 
Like sailing off on a weekend or building an 
exciting new house. In most cases, they have 
learned this rule of financial success: Don’t split 
your money, Keep your savings and checking 
accounts together, in one Full Service bank. 
Make them work together. This Way, your 





Boats come true at your Full Service bank 


money grows muscle. It’s available for cash or 
collateral. It's safe and the interest on your 
Savings Is guaranteed. Most important, this gives 
you an edge when you want one of your bank’s 
low-cost loans. (Don’t forget: A Full Service 
bank is the only place that can make all kinds 
of loans, including boat loans.) Day in, year 
out, you're better off with a Full Service bank. 


FULL 
SERVICE. 
BANK | 


| 
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“The place where you keep your checking account” 
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NEWSPAPERS 


Baltimore Blackout 

For the first time in 128 years, Balti- 
more was without a newspaper. After 
six weeks of name-calling negotiations, 
the 728-man Newspaper Guild struck 
the Sun. The paper managed to limp 
along for three days last week with a 
Skeleton staff. Then the drivers and 
printers refused to cross the picket 
lines; and the morning, evening and 
Sunday Suns were forced to shut down. 
Baltimore's only other paper, Hearst's 
News-American, also closed down in 
support of the Sun. 

The battle is over union security and 
what Baltimore reporters call “the D.C. 
gap.” The Sun management pays Guild 
reporters a top minimum of $150 a 
week, compared with the $190 that 
Guild reporters get in nearby Washing- 
ton. In the past, Baltimore’s Guild went 
along with management’s offers, but 
this year it got tough. Spurred on by the 
more powerful Washington chapter, it 
reorganized as a Washington local. It 
also imported a veteran Washington 
negotiator, a move the company de- 
nounced as a “Washington takeover.” 
The company’s last offer was a $10 
boost in minimum pay over two years. 


Folksiness on Wall Street 

Vermont Connecticut Royster joined 
the Wall Street Journal rather casually. 
Fresh from college in 1936, he had 
been fired from a New York City news 
service and turned down by almost 
every paper in town. About to call it 
quits, he noticed the Journal on a news- 
stand, “Well, that’s one I haven't tried,” 
he thought. He was hired on a tem- 
porary basis, and claims that he still 
is a temporary fill-in, though now he 
happens to be editor. Occasionally he 
asks Publisher Barney Kilgore: “When 
am I going to be permanent?” Kilgore 
puts him off: “Do you think you've 
adjusted yet?” 

Royster, 51, is still as casual as ever 
about the Journal, and that is half the 
secret of the paper's success. On the 
editorial page, Royster makes high 
finance and big business friendly and 
folksy. He reduces economic intricacies 
to homilies anyone can understand. He 
takes the mystery out of Wall Street 
and makes it seem almost a neighborly 
kind of place. He is capable of acute, 
even eloquent analysis, but in his col- 
umn, he compares Lyndon Johnson to 
Tom Sawyer’s speechifying Uncle Si- 
las, U.S. Surgeon General Luther Terry 
to Carrie Nation, the fellow who picked 
his pocket on the subway to the tax-and- 
spend Federal Government. A week and 
a half ago, he was elected president of 
the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors, a job where folksiness and 
friendliness pay off. 

National Names. Royster is a North 
Carolina boy who was shrewd enough 
not to shed all his country ways in the 
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big city. He still has a fetching South- 
ern drawl, a dry wit that takes people 
by surprise, and a name that stands out 
even in New York. Vermont's great- 
granddaddy, a practical man, decided 
to name his children after states in 
order to tell them apart. Along came 
Iowa Michigan Royster, Wisconsin IIli- 
nois, Arkansas Delaware, Virginia Car- 
olina, Georgia Alabama, Nathaniel 
Confederate States. No hard feelings 
about Yankees; one boy was named 
Vermont Connecticut, and the name 
was passed on. “I've been trying all my 





ROYSTER AT EIGHT & FOREBEARS 
Shrewd enough not to shed his country ways. 


life to get people to call me Vermont,” 
says the present Vermont. But they 
don’t. They call him Roy or Bunny. 
Raised in Raleigh, Royster went to 
prep school in Bell Buckle, Tenn., then 
to the University of North Carolina, 
where he reported for the Daily Tar 
Heel and made Phi Beta Kappa. “He 
was as busy as the bumblebee he resem- 
bled,” a friend recalls. A few months 
after he joined the Journal, he went 
to Washington, where he covered the 
Treasury, Capitol Hill, the White 
House. As a sign of his new national 
outlook, he and his wife Frances did not 
name their two daughters for states; 
they are called Bonnie and Eleanor. 
Spinning the Wheels. In 1941, Roy- 
Ster was commissioned in the Navy, 
served in the Atlantic and the South 
Pacific, where baffled brass mistook his 
name for some kind of code. At war’s 
end, he became the Journal’s Washing- 
ton bureau chief, later moved to New 
York to write editorials for which he 
won a 1953 Pulitzer Prize for “warmth, 
simplicity and understanding of the ba- 
sic outlook of the American people.” 
He was named editor in 1958 and put 
in charge of the editorial page. Though 
he still sets policy, he writes few edi- 
torials nowadays. Instead, he concen- 
trates on his column “Thinking Things 





Over,” which he writes when the mood 
strikes him. “An editorial is a formal 
presentation,” he says. “In my column, 
I can spin my wheels a little. I try to 
sound like a neighbor talking.” 

He is a fairly conservative neighbor. 
Sometimes he sounds downright pee- 
vish; the Federal Government, as he 
Sees it, can do little that’s right, at least 
in the economic field. Other times, he 
makes a strong case for his brand of 
individualism: “Nothing is so corrupt- 
ing to a man as to believe it is his duty 
to save mankind from men. He comes 
to evil because he must first usurp the 
rights of men and finally the preroga- 
tives of God.” And occasionally he 
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ROYSTER AT WORK 


sounds a warning note worth heeding 
amid the euphoria of the Great Socie- 
ty. “I believe that once you let some- 
one decide what’s good for you, you've 
got to accept it,” he declares. “The 
ultimate end of this sort of surrender 
is totalitarianism.” 


MAGAZINES 
Inside Snick 


No civil rights group puzzles the U.S. 
press more than §S.N.C.C. (Student 
Non-Violent Coordinating Committee), 
the young militants who go by the 
acronym “Snick.”” While some commen- 
tators applaud Snick’s success in help- 
ing Southern Negroes on a grass-roots 
level, others fret that Snick is being 
infiltrated by extremists and Commu- 
nists. In this month's Commentary, 
Novelist Robert Penn Warren digs 
deeper into Snick than anyone to date. 
In probing interviews, Warren draws 
out two leading Snickers (as they are 
called by Southern cops), who give 
some surprising—and reassuring—rea- 
sons for belonging to Snick, 

Subjugating Others. Harlem-born Bob 
Moses, 30, is probably the most battle- 
scarred of all Snickers. In his efforts 
to register Negro voters in Mississippi, 
he has been beaten, burned, stabbed 
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Boe FLETCHER 


STOKELY CARMICHAEL 


and shot at; he is now so hardened to 
it all that he can take a snooze in a 
car that is being chased by rednecks, 
Who is Moses’ revolutionary mentor? 
Marx? Mao Tse-tung? No, it is Al- 
bert Camus, who preaches a form of 
rebellion that never loses sight of in- 
dividual values. “It’s important to rec- 
ognize in the struggle certain humani- 
tarian values,” Moses told Warren, “to 
recognize that you have to struggle for 
people, and at the same time—if it’s 
possible—you try to eke out some cor- 
ner of love or some glimpse of happi- 
ness within. And that’s what I think 
more than anything else conquers the 
bitterness. 

“The dichotomy,” continues Moses, 
who earned an M.A. in philosophy at 
Harvard, “is whether you can cease to 
be a victim any more and also not be 
what Camus calls an executioner, The 
ideal lies between these two extremes 
—victim and executioner. For when 
people rise up and change their status, 
usually somewhere along the line they 
become executioners, and they get in- 
volved in subjugating other people. The 
problem is whether you can move Ne- 
gro people from the place where they 
are now the victims of this kind of 
hatred to a place where they don't in 
turn perpetuate this hatred. In the end, 
the Negroes and the whites are going to 
have to share the land, and the less 
overlay of bitterness, the more possible 
it will be to work out a reconciliation.” 

Discarding Dogma. Stokely Carmi- 
chael, 23, born in Trinidad but raised 
in Harlem, used to be a doctrinaire 
socialist, During National Student As- 
sociation conferences, he remembers 
from his high school days, “I took the 
floor and said just any ridiculous thing. 
Here were students from all over the 
country, and they never would have 
attacked me no matter what I said, be- 
cause I was a Negro. The whole thing 
has shifted so much, if you're a Negro 
and among a white group, you're good, 
you're great, you're—but I am sure you 
know Negroes are bastards too.” 

When Carmichael read of the 1960 
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BOB MOSES 
The ideal lies between victim and executioner. 


sit-ins that created Snick, he dismissed 
them: “Niggers are just like monkeys 
—one do, all do. I was distressed. You 
know, you don’t want a revolution; you 
want to be intelligent.” But he finally 
took part in a Virginia sit-in, which 
cured him of his economic dogmatism. 
Class warfare, he decided, did not suf- 
ficiently explain the sit-ins. “I realized 
that a lot of kids weren't talking about 
what I thought they would be talking 
about. They said, simply, ‘We have the 
right to human dignity.’ ” 

Carmichael, who has no more use for 
black racism than for white, deplores 
civil rights opportunists. “I don’t think 
the Reverend Milton Galamison* is a 
very intelligent leader. The trouble is 
that you get an opportunist and he be- 
comes a rhetorician; he says things that 
are going to appease people; he’s not 
going to really look for solutions.” 

Converting Enemies. Carmichael re- 
calls his emotions during a sit-in one 
night in Parchman, Miss., one of the 
roughest of all Southern rural towns: 
“When you get alone, and you're sit- 
ting on the stool by yourself and some- 
body’s behind you, and you hear the 
knife clicking, hot coffee being poured 
down your back, and you're alone— 
you really begin to feel: Why am I 
here? When is it going to end? 

“It's not that the struggle necessarily 
brings us closer together and makes us 
love each other,” says Carmichael in 
answer to Martin Luther King’s admo- 
nition to love the enemy. “But it does 
in certain cases; I'm not going to deny 
this.” He cites the case of the white 
youth from Cambridge, Md., who beat 
him up during a sit-in, then came 
around to apologize and joined the 
movement. “Last summer he was the 
fellow a white restaurant owner was 
smashing eggs over and kicking—he 
was the same fellow.” 


* The Brooklyn Presbyterian who led last 
year’s two one-day Negro boycotts protesting 
“racial imbalance” in New York City public 
schools. Galamison, who drives a white Lin- 
coln Continental, sends his own son to a pri- 
vate school. 
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Sure you’re confused. 

There are more than 

1500 life insurance companies 
in the United States. 


You're a young businessman with a family. And 
lately, nibbling away at the back of your mind 
is the suspicion that you should own more life 
insurance, But since it isn’t compulsory, or a 
source of material pleasure like your car or ZV, 
it’s pretty easy to push life insurance aside. 
You’re only human. 

The trouble is, this very human failing is going to 
cost you money in the long run. Statistics tell us 
that a man like yourself—a solid citizen with a 
bright future—is eventually going to buy that 


additional life insurance. Only by then it’s going 


But Atna Life is the first 
choice of businessmen. 


to cost considerably more. As time flies, 

your rates rise. 

The really sensible thing to do is to sit down and 
think about your life insurance needs right now. 
Call your local A2tna Life representative. Out of 
the more than 1500 Companies, A2tna is one 
that businessmen prefer. More businesses are 
group insured with A2tna Life than with any 


other company. 


Put AEtna Life’s thorough, professional counselling 
to work for you. It'll take a big load off your mind. 


AETNA LIFE 
INSURANCE 


ZETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO., Hartford, Conn. = Affiliates: tna Casualty and Surety Co., Standard Fire Insurance Co., The Excelsior Life, 


Canada 
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Second Time Around 

With fireworks exploding the morn- 
ing sunlight, a 16-float parade snaking 
past new-laid sod and sudden flowers, 
and the beaming presence of the Vice 
President of the United States, the New 
York World’s Fair came out for the 
second round last week. Everybody in- 
volved—from terrible-tempered Robert 
Moses down—was determined to profit 
by experience. And profit was of the 
essence: the fair’s first season ran up a 
rocking $17.5 million deficit and sent 
four pavilions into bankruptcy.* 

Not that the fair was foul. Last year’s 
27 million admissions were more than 
any fair anywhere has drawn in the 
same period of time. But this was about 
10 million fewer than Bossman Moses 
had projected. There had been plenty 
of grumbles. The price tags were high- 
er, for exhibitors and fairgoers alike, 
than anyone seemed to have counted 
on, the queues for the most popular 
shows were almost unbearably long, 
the transportation system seemed to 
have been devised by a committee of 
leprechauns, the so-called Amusement 
Area was notably unamusing, and ev- 
erything snapped shut at 10 p.m.— 
hardly an inducement to New Yorkers 
who had to work during the day. 

A Porpoise on the House. So this sea- 
son was ushered in with a great rustling 
of new leaves being turned. Some of the 
big exhibits have taken steps to shorten 
their waiting lines by opening earlier, 
staying open later, taking advance res- 
ervations for seats, increasing audi- 
torium seats (General Electric) or 
speeding the flow with an extra door 
(Ford). The three-car Glide-a-Ride 
trains have been rerouted and coded 
with color to make their destinations 
less of a mystery, and the $9-an-hour, 


* Wonder World, Texas Pavilion, Ice Trava- 
ganza and Louisiana. 


THE CHURCHILL PAVILION 





four-passenger Escorters—famed for 
their frequent breakdowns—have been 
eliminated altogether. Admission is up 
50¢ to $2.50, but there are more free 
shows. Florida's trained porpoise, for 
instance, which cost $2 for adults and 
$1 for children last year, is now free, 
as will be an elaborate water ski show 
when it opens May 8. Admission to the 
4,000-ft. monorail ride (80¢ for adults, 
60¢ for children) now entitles one to 
unlimited rides. One of last year’s most 
popular shows, Les Poupées de Paris, 
has cut its $2 admission price in half. 
And in addition to some $2,000,000 
spent on refurbishing the old exhibits, 
about $5,000,000 has gone into creat- 
ing new ones. Items: 
>» The Churchill Pavilion has been 
mounted with great skill by Designer 
Philip George in the vast and vacant 
geodesic dome that was called the As- 
sembly Hall. The story of the great 
man’s life is told in a walk-through 
illuminated by 500 photographs, after 
which visitors find themselves surround- 
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ed by 32 charming Churchill paintings, 
which amply demonstrate that he was 
no mere Sunday painter.* Also on dis- 
play is a reconstruction of his study at 
Chartwell, and more than $1,000,000 
worth of Churchill memorabilia. 

> The People-to-People Fiesta is a 
miniature world’s fair in itself—a ba- 
zaar with booths of more than 40 na- 
tions. Here foot-weary fairgoers can pic- 
nic, entertained by strolling musicians, 
craft demonstrations, and a_ peppy, 
swinging ballet about Manhattan 
staged by youngsters of the Police Ath- 
letic League. 

> The Hail of Presidents in the Fed- 


eral Pavilion displays the mementos 
of 13 Presidents (including General 
Eisenhower's battle jacket), plus the 


original Bill of Rights, the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation, the manuscripts of 
Washington's Inaugural and Farewell 


Addresses and Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
Address. 
>» The Vatican Pavilion has added a 


beguiling statue of St. John as a boy, 
attributed to Michelangelo, a Guten- 
berg Bible, and the jewel-encrusted 
papal tiara Pope Paul VI presented to 
the American people. 

>» The Spanish Pavilion no longer has 
the famed Majas, but has three other 
Goyas, Ribera’s Martyrdom of St. Bar- 
tholomew, plus work by Velasquez, El 
Greco, Picasso, Miré and Dali. 

> The Belgian Village—so plagued by 
problems last year that it was not com- 
pletely open until two days before the 
fair closed—should be one of the smash 
hits of the new season. For $1 visitors 
may step into a wonderfully fashioned 
old-world town, wander up and down 
the crooked, cobbled streets, drink or 
people-watch in sidewalk cafés, eat in 
an inexplicably Hungarian restaurant, 
shake at a discothéque, snack on beer- 
marinated hot dogs or champagne- 
broiled steak sandwiches, and ride on 


* Nor Sunday sculptor. Churchill’s one sculp- 
tural effort, a bust of Sculptor Oscar Nemon, 
finished in four hours while sitting for his own 
Portrait bust, is good art as well as a good 
likeness, 
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BELGIAN VILLAGE 


Longer hours, shorter waits, more for free, and cornier carny for all. 
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Electricity by the yard...stored on tape battery 


A new dry tape battery being investigated* by Monsanto Research Corporation 
provides an entirely new source of electrical power. One side of a special tape 
is coated with the electro-chemical fuel, the other side with an oxidizer. Electricity 
is drawn off instantly when the tape passes between a set of current collectors. 
The compact tape battery has significant potential advantages over conventional 
batteries ... and promises a host of new aerospace, industrial and commercial 
uses. Another example of how Monsanto research moves ahead to serve you. 
Monsanto, St. Louis, Missouri 63166. “For the National Aeronautics and Space Administration (NASA) 
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copy made on the new “‘Dual Spectrum" 3M Dry Photo- 
Copiers. ‘‘Dual Spectrum"’ copies are often even better, 
sharper, brighter than the original. Any original. Halftones, 
ballpoint signatures, ‘‘spirit’’ copies, even full-color illustra- 
tions from bound books. © Do you make only a few copies 
at a time? Get the typewriter-sized 3M Dry Photo-Copier. 
Make a lot of copies? The new 3M Automatic Dry Photo- 
Copier makes the exact number you need at a touch of a 
button. Copies cost as little as 344 cents. CO So don’t be sat- 
isfied with a colorblind copier, or even a copier with astig- 
matism. Get the best copies from the best copiers. New 3M 
Brand Dry Photo-Copiers. Mail the coupon for all the facts 
... Ora FREE demonstration with your own originals. 
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| what may well be the most beautiful 


merry-go-round in the world. 

Frugging Until 2 a.m. Newest new- 
ness in the new fair is its relaxation of 
the famed Moses austerity. In the Lake 
Amusement Area, rechristened the 
Lake Area, a roller coaster whooshes 
and roars, bumper cars carom, and 
there is a bit more corny, carny fun 
for one and all. There are even can- 
can girls in the former Texas Pavilion, 
which has been renamed Carnival. 

And there are almost as many dis- 
cothéques as hamburger stands. Bour- 
bon Street alone has four of them, and 
the Whisky a Go Go in the Hollywood 
Pavilion sports a glass-encircled booth 
in which passers-by as well as patrons 
can be titillated by the sexy gyrations 
of a couple of not-too-scantily-dressed 
girls. For the frug-minded at least, 
things will be jumping at the new fair 
until 2 in the morning. 


SOCIETY 
A Tiny Party on Fifth Avenue 


“I feel as though I've just become a 
piece of public property,” said Jacque- 
line Kennedy after her husband was 
elected President of the U.S. Today, 
17 months after his death, she still 
belongs to the people like some un- 
crowned queen. Now that her period 
of public mourning is past, she has been 
gradually trying to resume life as a 
private person. She has gingerly ven- 
tured forth to the theater and an oc- 
casional discothéque, taken her chil- 
dren skiing and to the circus. But she 
is still trailed wherever she goes by the 
watchful eye of the Secret Service, finds 
herself still subjected to some of the 
burdens of public life. 

The Fellow in the Flashbulbs. The 
burdens are subtly troublesome. There 
is the escort problem. The charming 
partner, or the attractive bachelor she 
might like to dance with, is not likely 
to be the man on her arm as the limou- 
sine arrives at the theater, or wherever, 
The fellow in the flashbulbs has to be 
an old knight in shining armor, such as 
Adlai Stevenson or Averell Harriman 
—someone of national stature, mature 
dignity and no aura of romance, 

There is the official mail—handled 
by an office on Park Avenue, staffed by 
eight letter answerers. And there is the 
fine-mesh social screening to keep out 
the good-cause riders and the self- 
promoters, and let through the people 
who are interesting and amusing and 
attractive and can be counted on not 
to take advantage. This screening proc- 
ess is the job of her inner circle, pre- 
sided over by her younger sister and 
closest friend, Lee Radziwill. 

With Lee's help, the circle has ex- 
panded notably during the past few 
months. Last week much of it was even 
visible to the naked eye, at what Lee 
Radziwill called “a teeny, tiny dance for 
less than 100—just a little thing we're 
giving before we go back to London.” 

Before Lee’s little thing, there were 








JACK MANNING——THE NEW YORK TiMES 


ARRIVING AT LEE’S WITH HARRIMAN 
She still belongs to the people. 


a couple of teeny, tiny dinners. Jacque- 
line, in a white silk crepe evening dress, 
had two tables of ten for an entree of 
stuffed veal, and on her right was the 
white-maned dean of U.S. conductors, 
Leopold Stokowski. 

Princess Radziwill arrived in a long, 
lime-green silk crepe by Yves St. Lau- 
rent, edged with gold. Mrs. Kennedy's 
guest list had plenty of show business: 
Conductor Leonard Bernstein, Movie 
Producer Sam Spiegel and Broadway's 
Mike Nichols, Sybil Burton and Arlene 
Francis, plus Economist J. Kenneth 
Galbraith and Politicians Robert F. 
Kennedy, Pierre Salinger and Franklin 
D. Roosevelt Jr. 

Masses & Glasses. The dance in the 
Radziwills’ duplex, seven blocks south 
at 969 Fifth Avenue, got under way at 
about 11. A_ five-piece Lester Lanin 
group made music at one end of the 
apricot-moiré dining room. Kennedy 
Sisters Patricia (Mrs. Peter Lawford) 
and Jean (Mrs. Stephen E. Smith) were 
on hand, as was Architect Philip C. 
Johnson, Broadway Writer Adolph 
Green, and Marisol, the Venezuelan 
sculptress. Maurice Chevalier and Sam- 
my Davis Jr. dropped in after their 
shows to do some turns. 

There were masses of spring flowers, 
many of them imported from France, 
and glasses and glasses of champagne, 
all of it imported from France. Jacque- 
line was. still dancing at 5S a.m. 
But for Jackie, the pleasures of private 
relaxation can never be wholly sepa- 
rated from the imperatives of public 
duty. This month she will fly to England 
to help Queen Elizabeth dedicate a me- 
morial to her late husband at Runny- 
mede, where King John accepted the 
Magna Carta in 1215. 
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With 5,000 places to go...and 10,000 ways to get there... 





here's how to tell 


which tour is best! 


Ever see a tour brochure that wasn’t attrac- 
tive? Of course not! 

But do yourself a favor. Kindly read the fine 
print. 

The part that tells you about the things that 
aren't included in the “amazing low price.” 

Look at the quality of the hotels. Are they 
First Class? Deluxe? Standard? Makes a lot 
of difference. Is sightseeing only suggested in 
the itinerary or actually included? Is it con- 
ducted by a multilingual guide? 

Are all meals included? In a pension ar- 
rangement, is it full, demi or breakfast only? 

Can you find any disclaimers to the effect 
that no meals are included in some city like 
London or Paris? Wouldn't that come as a bit 
of a surprise? 

Where will your transfers take place? At 


1 WY 
5 


MA 
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15-day Sunny Holiday to Italy... only 
$599.50. It's a Roman Holiday on Wings! 
A lively romp through Milan, Florence, 
Rome, Ravenna, Venice, etc.; with more 
going on than you ever thought you could 
squeeze into 2 weeks! 





Alitalia Pleasure Cruises...Sunny Holidays 


15-day Sunny Holiday to Spain and Por- 
tugal...only $489.00. Biggest bargain in 
the travel business. Take adva 

Alitalia jets you non-stop to Lisbo 1 
Fatima, Madrid, Andalusia, Seville, Gra- fenya, Ug a, Tanzania. Hunting safaris 
nada, First Class hotels. 


the airport or in the city? 

And one of the most important things. When 
does your overseas flight take place? At night 
or during the day? Naturally the best flights 
are at night. This way, you arrive where 
you're going in the morning and gain a whole 
day of vacation. 

Of course, these are just a few of the things 
people ought to look out for. And the person 
who can be of the greatest help is your Travel 
Agent. He can explain all the technical terms 
(extensions, transfers and such), and help you 
plan to get the very most for your time and 
money throughout your entire trip. 

So look over those tour brochures carefully. 

Then send for Alitalia’s Sunny Holiday bro- 
chures. We think you'll be very pleased with 
what we have to offer. 


Alitalia Photo Safaris to Africa...Sunny 
Holidays from $1442.00. Jet from New York 
e anc to Africa. Choice of 4 inde- 

d photo-safaris through 


Tour Director—Alitalia Airlines Dept. T-430 
(Sunny Holiday Dept.), 666 Sth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 10019 

Dear Sir: P’ 
Sunny Hol 
really d 
0 Spain a 
Africa () Pleasure Cruises 


send me all these fascinating 
res. Prove that Alitalia 
ore tour for my money! 
Portugal [J Italy [J Saf 
O Around 


World [] Europe [J The Holy Land 0 Europe 


on the Town 


Name 


Address 


14 Sunny Holidays to Europe...from 


from $658.50. Jet from U.S. to Italy and 
board your choice of 4 outstanding Mediter- 
ranean cruises. See cities like Venice, Bari, 
Athens, Alexandria, Beirut, Marseilles, 
Genoa, Naples, Istanbul, Port Said, Haifa, 


$459.00. Choice of 14 tours; each covering 
a different aspect of Europe. Everything 
from a “Grand Tour of the Continent” to a 
“Mountains, Lakes and Cities” tour that 


takesin the German, Austrian and Swiss Alps. 


City State Zig 


ALITALIA 


AIRLINES 








All prices based on 21/14 day round-trip Jet Economy fare from New York. See your Alitalia Travel Agent or send in the coupon. 
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ARCHITECTURE 
Open Hand in Venice 


Venice is the greatest of museum cit- 
ies, and it guards its monuments jealous- 
ly. In fact, the city has largely resisted 
new architecture ever since the facade 
that closed the Piazza San Marco was 
built during Napoleonic days. Frank 
Lloyd Wright in 1953 tried to build a 
modest hanging-gardens-type palazzo 
on the Grand Canal, but civic fathers 
rejected the design as presumptuous. 
Now another brash suitor, France's Le 
Corbusier, has come to woo a place in 
the city that seems determined to sink 
into the sea unchanged. 

“Corbu,” of course, is remembered 
as the man who would have started 


“The silhouette of Venice is sacred,” 
declared Corbu as his model for the 
hospital was displayed in the city’s In- 
stitute of Architecture. The roof height 
will nowhere exceed 50 ft., even where 
the hospital sits well clear of water 
on pilotis. Sandwiched between the sa- 
cred skyline and the sea is a series of 
enough multilevel pavilions, each caring 
for 50 patients, to make a 1,200-bed 
“machine for healing.” The top floor is 
reserved for patients, sequestered in 
10-ft. by 10-ft. rooms with skylights. 

Job's Patience. Instantly critics 
snapped that the sick need a view. Cor- 
bu’s partisans reply that the bedridden 
prefer a supine view of blue sky, birds 
and stars. All that the hospital must do 
to grow is go to sea, expanding, said the 
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MODEL OF LE CORBUSIER’S HOSPITAL IN VENICE 
A machine for healing, on stilts. 


improving Paris by demolishing its most 
historic part. But that was in 1922; the 
master is now 78 and mellowed. He has 
flattered his intended, asking, “Have you 
observed that Venice is gay and proud, 
never menaced, never shoved about, 
never disturbed?” Returning recently, 
he found Venice “a modern city made 
for man, without the oppression of ma- 
chine civilization.” 

Sacred Silhouette. Such sweet some- 
things, combined with Corbu’s world- 
wide reputation (TIME cover, May 5, 
1961), inclined Venice’s municipal hos- 
pital head to invite Corbu to replace 
the old hospital of Sts. John and Paul. 
The only convenience that the Renais- 
sance structure now has is its location 
just across the lagoon from the ceme- 
tery. But since it, like everything else, 
is & monument, the new $11 million 
hospital will rise elsewhere: in the slum- 
mish San Giobbe sector, where the city 
slaughterhouse stands, and also. the 
gateway to the city. The available land 
is nearly 74 acres, but Corbu plans to 
extend the hospital for nearly five more 
acres across the water. Ironically, the 
man who first put modern buildings on 
stilts, or pilotis, as he calls them, now 
can put them to their most logical use. 
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architect, “like an open hand.” There 
is no fagade or front door: ambulance 
boats can dock conveniently under the 
hospital at gondola ports. As much an 
adaptation of the Swiss lake villages, 
which Swiss-born Corbu knows well, as 
a ducal palace or a gondola garage, the 
design should please Venetians. Yet, 
however harmonious this adventuring 
architecture, there is still much bureau- 
cratic approval to survive. San Giobbe 
hospital refers, of course, to Job. And 
for the sick as well as for an architect 
wishing to build in Venice, Job's pa- 
tience is an ideal. 


Endless Cave in Jerusalem 

Atop one of Jerusalem's olive-tree- 
cluttered ridges stands one of man’s 
most unusual monuments to the past. 
Against the skyline, a white-tiled dome 
swells from a watery moat to contrast 
with a black basalt wall aflicker with 
flames. These dramatic structures mark 
the new home, dedicated last week, 
for Israel’s collection of Dead Sea 
Scrolls (see opposite). 

Necessary Mystery. When the U.S. 
team of architects, M.I.T.-trained Ar- 
mand Bartos and Viennese-born Fred- 
erick Kiesler were approached by the 


Israeli government and asked to build 
a shrine for the scrolls, they knew that 
a boxlike building could fulfill the func- 
tion. But they were struck by the his- 
toric coincidence in 1947 of the dis- 
covery of the 2,000-year-old scrolls in 
the Essene-sect caves with the re-emer- 
gence of the state of Israel. Deciding 
that the twin events cried out for sym- 
bolic representation, they found their 
guideline in the mystery that man from 


time immemorial has associated with 
caves. 
“This will be the first ideological 


building in our time dedicated to the 
rebirth of man,” Kiesler declared. Fur- 
thermore, as Bartos pointed out, “the 
scrolls are not visual as a Rembrandt 
is visual. Only scholars can actually 
decipher them. It was up to us to say 
something about them. We built up an 
air of mystery.” This they did by bur- 
rowing the bulk of the shrine under- 
ground like a cave. 

Induced Meditation. Visitors must 
enter from a sunken patio below the 
wall, instinctively ducking as they pass 
through the low bronze gates. Once 
inside, they move down a dim 70-ft. 
corridor, whose ominous overhead arch- 
ing is shaded from grey into black. At 
the end beckon gleaming golden doors, 
which will open automatically as  visi- 
tors approach and release them into 
the dazzling dome (see overpage). 

Rising high in the center stands a 
bronze fountain, girdled beneath by the 
22-ft.-long Scroll of Isaiah; the foun- 
tain sends a jet of water through an 
Opening in the dome to baptize the 
exterior tile. Says Kiesler: “It is a puri- 
fication, just as the Dead Sea sect puri- 
fied themselves in water thrice daily.” 
Below the sanctuary is a crypt of rubbly 
red rock, lined with relics that reveal 
the life of the 2nd century Jewish rebels 
who fought the Romans from. their 
caves. Emerging from the sanctuary, 
the visitor travels along a 150-ft.-long 
roofless corridor. The architects intend 
this as a period of induced meditation 
for departing visitors. 

The Superlatives Fit. “The effect is a 
bit like being taken to visit the cask of 
Amontillado,” said one awed viewer 
last week. “You wonder if you'll ever 
get out.” Some Israelis have questioned 
whether the scrolls merit all the lavish 
architectural theatrics; Jerusalem chi!- 
dren have taken to calling it “the Chi- 
nese pagoda.” But after inspecting it, 
supporters have rallied to its defense. 

“This shrine is a piece of sculpiure 
that also serves as a magnificent show- 
case for the scrolls,” said one Israeli 
builder. “It cannot be criticized as one 
would criticize an apartment house.” 
“Use any superlative you like,” said 
Harvard's Professor of Hebrew and Ori- 
ental Languages Frank Moore Cross. 
“They all fit.” And fronmy Hebrew Union 
College’s President Nelson Glueck came 
the shrine’s greatest compliment: “A 
book is a shrine in itself, but it is doubly 
so when housed in a shrine like this. 
Time becomes timeless here.” 
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shrine for the OeAO sed scrolls 


On a Jerusalem hill, white-tiled dome designed by U.S. Archi- 
tects Frederick Kiesler and Armand Bartos evokes old Middle 
Eastern skyline. Water jets cool roof of dome beneath which 
scrolls are displayed. Visitors pass through black basalt wall, sym- 
bolic of history’s burden on the Jews, by way of bronze-ribbed 
gates (below), then descend along manuscript-lined corridor. 
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SANCTUARY focuses on bronze fountain. 


suggestive of 


Around drum is unrolled 2,000-year-old Scroll of Isaiah 








terra Cotta jar, which will send jet through oculus in dome. 





CRYPT below sanctuary recalls caves of the Essene sect 
where scrolls were found. It is used to exhibit archaeo- 
logical artifacts dating back to period of the scrolls 
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MEDICINE 





DRUGS 


Letdown for Miltown 

When meprobamate, best known by 
one of its trade names as Miltown, hit 
the tranquilizer market in 1955, it be- 
came a runaway bestseller because it 
seemed to do its work with a minimum 
of undesirable side effects. Now, Mil- 
town (also marketed as Equanil) is in 
for a letdown. It is dropped from the 
U.S. Pharmacopeia new edition, which 
becomes effective Sept. 1. 

Behind this action lies a growing dis- 
illusionment with Miltown on the part 
of many doctors. Some doubt that it 
has any more tranquilizing effect than 
a dummy sugar pill; others think that 
It is really a mild sedative that works 
no better than older and cheaper drugs, 
such as the barbiturates. A few physi- 
cians have reported that in some pa- 
tients Miltown may cause a true addic- 
tion, followed by withdrawal symptoms 
like those of narcotics users “kicking 
the habit.” 

Miltown will still be available for 
doctors to prescribe as they see fit. The 
U.S. Food and Drug Administration is 
contemplating no action against it. But 
the U.S. Pharmacopeia privately pre- 
pared by an independent committee of 
physicians and pharmacists, is the most 
prestigious of the 
books on drugs. 


SURGERY 
The Cold That Cures 


Surgeons listened in wonderment 
when Dr. Irving S. Cooper first de- 
scribed his “ice scalpel” and a new way 


doctor's reference 


to shoot liquid nitrogen through the 
brain to freeze part of the thalamus 
as a treatment for Parkinson's disease 
(Time, July 6, 1962). Now, Dr. Coo- 


per’s cold is surgery’s hottest technique 
a tool for treating a dozen or more 
conditions in all parts of the body. 
Called cryosurgery, from the Greek 
Aryos (cold or frost), the new method 
actually involves neither ice nor scal- 
pel. The surgeon inserts a thin cannula 
(tube) that kills offending tissue with 
liquid nitrogen’s intense cold (— 196° C., 
or 321° below zero F.). Usually no tis- 
sue is actually removed, and the body's 
natural clean-up system removes the 
debris, Virtually and almost 
painless, cryosurgery can be done on 
patients who remain fully conscious or 
only lightly anesthetized. In some cases 
cryosurgery is used only to relieve symp- 
toms, but in others it 
cures. Among the areas in 
shows conspicuous promise: 
@ Prrurrary GLAND. Just about the hard- 
est part of the body for a surgeon to get 
at is the pea-sized pituitary gland (see 
diagram), producer of a few master 
hormones that govern the production 
of dozens of “slave” hormones. An over- 
active pituitary causes Cushing's syn- 


bloodless 


achieves actual 
which it 
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CRYOSURGERY FOR CATARACT 
No liquid left to spill. 


drome, some forms of gigantism and 
adult overgrowth, and some cases of 
Virilism in girls and women. Removal 
or deactivation of even a normally ac- 
tive pituitary helps some patients with 
advanced cancer of the breast or pros- 
tate, and diabetes victims going blind 
from bleeding of retinal arteries. 

Merely to locate the pituitary, en- 
cased in a bony box like a bomb shelter 
in the middle of the skull, is a highly 
delicate, dangerous procedure, and sur- 





geons have tried several approaches. 
Dr. Robert W. Rand and his team at 
U.C.L.A. go in through the nasal pas- 


sages and the sphenoid bone that lies 
behind them. First, the patient’s head 
is clamped in a stereotactic device that 
enables the surgeons to take bearings in 
three dimensions. Then the surgeons 
saw through the intervening bone and 
insert the ultracold cannula. 

Dr. Rand found that temperatures as 
—70° C. maintained for as long 
minutes had no appreciable effect 
on the stubbornly resistant pituitary, 
So he dropped the temperature inside 
the gland to between —170° C. and 
— 190° C, With a probe—or sometimes 
with two, one in each lobe—held at this 
Ireeze level for 15 minutes, Dr. Rand's 
group has safely achieved the desired 
degree of pituitary destruction in more 
than 50 cases. Other neurosurgeons 
agree that for the pituitary, the super- 
cold technique is “superior to all the 
rest"—such as scooping out the pituitary 
with a tiny, long-handled spoon, always 
with the danger that too much of the 
pituitary would be left. 
¢ Tumors. A noncancerous but far from 
benign tumor is the angiofibroma, which 
develops in the nasal passages and 
equips itself with a huge blood supply. 
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CANNULA 


When the tumor is removed by ordi- 
nary surgery, patients lose an average 
three pints of blood; some have lost 
as much as eight, and died on the 
operating table. At the University of 
Michigan, Dr. Walter Work and Dr. 
Mansfield F. W. Smith pioneered a cryo- 
surgical technique for the removal of 
ungiofibromas with negligible bleeding. 
So sharp is the line of demarcation be- 
tween the deeply frozen tumor and 
adjacent warm tissue that the mass can 
be cleanly removed. Seven patients 
treated by this technique have also been 
spared the discomfort of repeated nasal 
packings, which usually followed old- 
style surgery. 

@ Cancer. A challenging case treated 
by Dr. William G. Cahan at Manhat- 
tan’s Memorial Sloan-Kettering Cancer 
Center involved a cancer of the tongue, 
2 in. by 1} in., in an 84-year-old man. 
After only a mouthwash sort of anes- 
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thesia, Dr. Cahan froze the surface of 
the cancer. Later he inserted the liquid 
nitrogen probe deep into the tissue. In 
each of three required operations, the 
tissues were frozen and allowed to 
thaw. The patient complained of only a 
mild burning sensation that lasted a few 
hours after each treatment. In three 
weeks, the cancer shrank to the size of 
a small pea and was cut out. 

¢ Tonsits. For adults and for all vic- 
tims of leukemia or hemophilia, tonsil- 
lectomy is a major operation with grave 
risks. Dr. Cahan has performed several 
tonsillectomies by freezing; within three 
weeks after the ten-minute treatment, 
the tonsils simply wither away, 

¢ Cataracts, Despite striking technical 
advance in recent years, eye surgeons 
are still haunted by the fear that during 
removal of a cataract the casing of the 
lens will break and spill some of its 
contents into the eyeball. Several oph- 
thalmic surgeons are now using an es- 
pecially small probe (cryostylet) in the 
eye. Inserted under local anesthesia, 
the stylet adheres to the cataractous 
lens, freezes it, and permits removal 
with no danger of Spillage, because 
there is no liquid left to spill, and no 
damage to the remainder of the eye— 
particularly important for patients with 
sight in only one eye. 

© RETINAL DETACHMENT. In two years, 
surgeons at New York Hospital have 
used ultracold for 150 patients to “re- 
glue” the retina to the back of the eye- 
ball after it has become detached (for 
Teasons unknown), a condition that 
may quickly lead to blindness, By one 
of science’s quirks, another recent treat- 
ment for retinal detachment involved 
use of the laser beam to produce a 
Pinpoint of tremendous heat. 

¢ Urerus. In many cases of excessive 
bleeding from the endometrium (lining 
of the uterus) caused by tumors, appli- 
cation of ultracold through a larger 
cannula for two to ten minutes will 
usually destroy the tumors and thus 
make a hysterectomy unnecessary, re- 
ports Dr, Cahan. He also suggests using 
cryosurgery instead of “tying off the 
tubes” to sterilize women who, for med- 
ical reasons, must have no more chil- 
dren. The procedure takes two minutes. 
© Prostate. In aging men, disorders of 
the prostate gland, which surrounds the 
urethra, are likely to be a source of 
pain or the cause of death. The gland 
may hypertrophy (grow to excessive 
size) and squeeze the urethra shut by 
simple pressure, or it may become can- 
cerous. At the Millard Fillmore and 
Veterans Administration hospitals in 
Buffalo, Dr. Ward Soanes and Dr. 
Maurice J. Gonder have devised special 
instruments and an ingenious technique. 
They give light anesthesia and intro- 
duce the cold cannula through the ure- 
thra. To make sure of the placement, 
the surgeon's finger can check the po- 
Sition of a button on the side of the 
probe as it nears the prostate. The cold 
is then turned on. The patient needs a 
catheter (a plastic tube) through the 
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urethra for a few days to permit urina- 
tion, but has far less discomfort than 
with older procedures and is in much 
less danger of infection. So far, the 
Buffalo doctors have used this method 
in 50 cases, 17 of them with cancer. The 
results; “Most encouraging.” 

Other imaginative surgeons are in- 
vestigating the possible use of cryo- 
surgery in such disabling conditions as 
Méniére’s syndrome, marked by ex- 
treme dizziness from a disorder in the 
middle ear. Meanwhile, at St. Barnabas’ 
Hospital in The Bronx, pioneer Dr, 
Cooper is working on removing tumors 
from inside the brain by freezing them 
first. Already he has shown that cryo- 
surgery will bring dramatic relief in 
some cases of muscular dystonia, re- 
storing hopelessly deformed children to 
near-normal posture and gait. 
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NEW ORAL CONTRACEPTIVE KIT 
After 16 days, switch colors. 


GYNECOLOGY 
Pills in White & Pink 


To the half-dozen kinds of oral con- 
traceptives already on the U.S. market, 
all of which work on essentially the 
Same principle, yet another was added 
last week. This one, say the manufac- 
turers, works differently. 

As nature has worked things out, a 
woman secretes a moderate amount of 
estrogenic hormones during the first ten 
or twelve days of her menstrual cycle, 
At about the time she ovulates, releas- 
ing into her Fallopian tubes an egg 
ready for fertilization, her output of 
estrogens rises sharply. Had it been at 
this higher level all along, she never 
would have ovulated. Soon after ovula- 
tion, estrogen output declines and there 
is a sudden increase in a different hor- 
mone—progesterone, sometimes called 
“nature’s contraceptive,” which prevents 
ovulation until the next cycle. 

Until now, U.S. pills have relied on a 
synthetic progestin, akin to but more 
powerful than natural progesterone, to 
prevent ovulation by spreading its abun- 
dance over 20 days in mid-cycle. Only a 


minute quantity of estrogen was put in 
the same pill to reduce side effects. But 
as long as 20 years ago, Boston’s Dr. 
Fuller Albright pointed out that a high 
level of estrogens in the first two-thirds 
of the cycle would prevent ovulation. 
To him, this indicated a practicable 
method of contraception. 

The pills now approved by the U.S. 
Food and Drug Administration for mar- 
keting by Mead Johnson & Co, rely on 
the Albright proposal. Called “sequen- 
lial therapy,” the new system uses 21 
pills neatly stacked in a tube—16 white 
on top and five pink at the bottom. 
Working down the tube, a woman takes 
the first white pill (an estrogen) five 
days after beginning menstruation, and 
carries on with the white pills on a 
One-a-day schedule until they are fin- 
ished. Then she takes the pink pills (a 
progestin) daily for five days. By thus 
imitating nature, say Mead Johnson and 
its medical investigators, the new pills 
provide almost 100% protection against 
conception, and they have almost no 
side effects. 


VIROLOGY 


Roundabout Vaccination 

The trouble with many live-virus vac- 
cines is that the viruses of which they 
are made multiply in the body in such a 
way as to Cause illness. As a result, some 
measles vaccines produce what seems 
like a mild case of measles; some polio 
vaccines may make the vaccinee infec- 
tious to others. Virologists have long 
sought a way to deliver the live (though 
possibly weakened) virus of a vaccine 
into a part of the body where it will 
Cause neither symptoms nor infection, 
but will still do its job of triggering anti- 
body formation. 

Last week Government doctors an- 
nounced that they had turned the trick 
with a coated capsule that bypasses the 
respiratory system and releases a dried 
and purified version of the live virus in 
the intestine, where it multiplies and 
Starts antibody production, The virus, 
called adenovirus Type 4, causes a se- 
vere, grippe-like illness, and sometimes 
viral pneumonia, especially among raw 
recruits in military camps. 

The capsule was perfected at the 
National Institute of Allergy and In- 
fectious Diseases, where the research- 
ers were themselves surprised by their 
success. Of 126 men who took the 
capsules, not one came down with “cat 
fever” (short for catarrhal fever), as 
the Navy calls the disease: of 132 who 
got dummy capsules, 32 became ill 
enough to go to the hospital, and sever- 
al developed pneumonia. 

Despite overoptimistic claims, the 
new vaccine has no immediate bearing 
on the common cold, which is caused 
by a multitude of viruses that are only 
distantly, if at all, related to adeno- 
virus 4. What is hopeful, for possible 
vaccines against many other virus dis- 
cases, is the ingenious technique of 
roundabout vaccination. 
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Does the stickshift scare your wife? 


We wouldn't be o bit 
CQ) (3) surprised to learn thot the 
stickshift is all that stands 
between your wife and a 
Volkswagen. 
She hasn't touched a 
gearshift in years (may- 
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be not in her life), so 








— why start struggling with 
The way the stick shifts one now? 

In the first place, it's 
not a struggle any more. Because the VW has syn- 
chromesh on all 4 gears to let you slide easily from 
one speed to another. In fact, our synchromesh 
is sO smooth that, even if you've never done any 
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PREACHING 
Answering the Call After 30 


‘A man in politics can do a tremen- 
dous amount of good for a large num- 
ber of people,” said Robert P. Layne— 
and thereupon gave up politics. Ex- 
plaining that he hoped “to do good for 
far fewer people but on a more pro- 
found basis,” Layne, 31, announced 
last week that in June he will quit his 
job as a Republican senator in the Ken- 
tucky legislature to study for the Epis- 
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Theological Seminary (Presbyterian) in 
Decatur, Ga. 

Something Was Missing. Although 
seminary deans keep on the watch for 
failures seeking to escape the hardships 
of life through the church, they find 
that most older men are genuinely re- 
sponding to calls they cannot escape. 
Layne, for example, spent three years 
wrestling with his decision. President 
Stuart LeRoy Anderson of the Pacific 
School of Religion observes that many 
applicants are “dissatisfied with what- 
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Giving up everything from baseball to business. 


copal priesthood at Virginia Theologi- 
cal Seminary. 

Turning from things secular to sa- 
cred has plenty of precedents, Within 
the past decade, U.S. seminaries have 
been getting a striking and measurable 
increase in applications from men in 
their 30s and 40s who want to aban- 
don successful secular careers in every- 
thing from baseball to business. About 
one-third of the candidates at Vander- 
bilt Divinity School are former busi- 
ness or professional men, including a 
43-year-old. Memphis lawyer, a 39- 
year-old trucking-firm vice president, 
a 38-year-old photographer. Three 
years ago, at the age of 37, Rion 
Dixon was an executive of St. Louis’ 
International Shoe Co.; two years ago 
Robert L. Catlin, then 40, was a 
Miami real-estate man; now both are 
ministerial candidates at Columbia 
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ever fields they are in because they deal 
only with materialistic things. They 
would rather give their lives to inves- 
ligating the significance of life.” The 
Rev. William Clancey, once an assistant 


U.S. attorney in San Francisco, says: “I 
loved the law, but I knew something 
was missing. After one martini, the 


idea would come into my head, but I 
kept pushing it out.” He eventually 
stopped pushing, and at 35 began study- 
ing for the Episcopal priesthood. 

One sign that the vocations are gen- 
uine is that most of the older seminari- 
ans have taken up theological studies at 
considerable sacrifice of money or posi- 
tion. One of the few rich seminarians 
is the former president of a $1,000,000- 
a-year Detroit auto-parts firm who pro- 
moted himself to board chairman in 
order to study for the ministry at the 
Chicago Theological Seminary. “I've 


had it so good that I thought I'd devote 
the rest of my career to helping society 
in some way,” he says. 

Better Rapport. Churches occasion- 
ally are reluctant to accept older min- 
isters, concerned that they may be ready 
to retire by the time they have mastered 
their new profession. In the 1964 enter- 
ing class at Maine’s Bangor Theological 
Seminary, a school that specializes in 
training men with “delayed vocations,” 
one student was in his 60s, another was 
52. Yet nonclerical experience often 
gives these men a rapport with their 
congregations that ministers straight out 
of college cannot have. Methodist 
Preacher Russ Kemmerer, 33, a mod- 
erately successful pitcher in the maior 
leagues for nine years—mostly with the 
Boston Red Sox and Washington Sen- 
ators—finds his sports background in- 
valuable in counseling youthful mem- 
bers of his church in Monrovia, Ind. 

How good a man was in his secular 
life is often an accurate guide to how 
good he will be as a pastor. “If he’s a 
successful businessman, he’s likely to 
do pretty well in the ministry,” says 
Methodist Minister Charles Merrill 
Smith, author of the recent How to 
Become a Bishop Without Being Re- 
ligious. “If he’s a punk businessman, 
he’s likely to be a pretty punk minister.” 


Billy Heads South 


Billy Graham has pointedly steered 
clear of civil rights demonstrations. But 
last week, he started the first phase of 
a major crusade to see whether his gos- 
pel message—that men must love God 
before they can love one another—can 
ease some of the racial tension in the 
South. “As a Southerner,” says Baptist 
Billy, may have a little more influ- 
ence than a man with a New England 
accent.” 

Billy's first stop was Dothan (pop. 
36,753), a southern Alabama black belt 
farming center where his brother-in-law 
is pastor of a Presbyterian church. 
From there he would move on to the 
University of Alabama in Tuscaloosa, 


mostly Negro Tuskegee Institute, and 
Auburn University. Cancelling a vaca- 
tion and a European tour, Billy will 


conduct a ten-day crusade in Montgom- 
ery in June. During October, he will 
crusade in Waco and Houston, Striving 
to accept speaking engagements in parts 
of the South where he has seldom be- 
fore preached, he has juggled his sched- 
ule to fit in a speech to the Mississippi 
Baptist Convention, “I want to stay in 
touch with those fellows,” he says. 
Integrated Crusades. Billy has often 
been accused of ignoring segregation, 
but it is a charge that does not bear 
scrutiny. Since 1950, he has refused to 
speak before segregated audiences, and 
has quietly integrated his own staff; one 
of his 14 associate evangelists, the Rev. 
Howard Jones of Ohio, is a Negro, and 
Billy has invited another Negro cleric 
to join the Graham organization. Speak- 
ing in the South, Billy has denounced 
racial discrimination as a product of 
man’s sinfulness; he has refused to 
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WHEN 

‘BLUE CHIP’ 
INSURANCE 
BECOMES 

A CRYING NEED 





The wail that follows that first resounding smack on the bottom signals 
a flock of new needs and responsibilities. Among them, surely, is the need for 
adequate life insurance to protect your growing family. 


But why, specifically, Connecticut Mutual's ‘Blue Chip’ insurance? 


Simply because men who have analyzed and compared have found that 

there are marked differences in companies and policies... and 119-year-old 
Connecticut Mutual has telling advantages. In low net cost (thanks to 

higher dividends). In sure-handed service (thanks to top-notch agents). In plans 
tailored to your exact needs (thanks to an unusually high number of 

benefits and options). 


So when there's a crying need in your home, look into the ‘Blue Chip’ 
company. Surely, for your baby and the whole brood, only the best will do! 


Connecticut Mutual Life 


The ‘Blue Chip’ company that’s low in net cost, too 
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If you think flying’s just for fast-traveling 
businessmen,read why these ladies 


HOMEMAKER Ann Brown, Portland, 
Oregon. “With three young children to 
tie me down, I didn’t have any real out- 
side interests until a family friend took 
us all up for a plane ride. It was such a 
refreshing change of pace, my husband 
and I both decided to take it up. 

“We learned in a Piper Cherokee, al- 
ternating flying lessons with baby sit- 
ting. Aviation was a new world to us 
and we ate it up. Now when we fly, we 
use the bigger, faster Piper Comanche. 

“Val uses a plane for business. He’s 
President of Hoody Peanut Company 
and travels extensively throughout the 
Northwest. Flying has saved him a lot 
of time and he enjoys making the trips. 
When I fly, I take the children. Wendy, 
Chris and Val, Jr. take the Comanche 
for granted but love going on trips to 
visit friends and see new places. Flying 
is relaxing and I enjoy the freedom it 
gives me.” 






Fly PIPER 


WORKING WIFE Bobbie Johansson, 
Lake Forest, Illinois. “Male passengers 
used to wince at a woman pilot, but in 
four years of flying for my husband’s 
firm I haven't lost one. Our machine 
tool business needs the convenience of 
a private plane for rush delivery of 
parts, sales and service calls. My hus- 
band ran the business and made all the 
flights, too, until I got interested in our 
new twin-engine Piper Apache. 

“Perhaps it’s unusual to learn in a 
twin, but I loved the challenge and 
found it absorbing and satisfying. Now 
Joe flies when he’s needed in the field 
and I make the rest of our business trips. 

“A year ago, we traded up to a Piper 
Aztec and on vacation flew it to Europe 
and back. In Sweden the press said I 
was ‘heroic’ but that’s nonsense. It was 
great fun, like every other flight. I just 
don’t understand why I waited so long 
to get started.” 


LET’S 
FLY! 


MORE PEOPLE HAVE BOUGHT PIPERS THAN ANY OTHER PLANE IN THE WORLD 


N 


MAYOR'S WIFE Jackie Williams, E! 
Paso, Texas. “I’m not a particularly 
courageous person but I love to fly and 
I think other women would enjoy it as 
much if they'd just go ahead and try it 
once. I never gave flying a thought until 
my husband started lessons in a Chero- 
kee during El Paso Aviation Week. For 
his sake I went up for a ride, but I came 
down eager to learn. 

“With four children and a round of 
civic and social obligations, early morn- 
ing was my only free time. It was a 
beautiful way to start the day. The 
Cherokee was easy to fly, and such fun! 
Now we rent Cherokees to take quick 
trips we never had time for before. 

“Flying is fascinating and it provides 
unmatched convenience. I think women 
everywhere should try it, whether their 
husbands fly or not. They just don’t 
know what fun they're missing.” 


Discover for yourself how much fun 
it is to explore the fascinating realm 
of flight. 

One telephone call to your local 
Piper dealer (listed in the Yellow 
Pages) will schedule you for his 


SPECIAL $ INTRODUCTORY 
| FLIGHT LESSON 


sput you at the controls of a 
porty, easy to fly Piper Cherokee. 
Call him today, or write for Flight 
Facts Kit including new 20-page 
“LET'S FLY” booklet, catalog of 
Piper's entire line of airplanes and 
other interesting information. Write 
Dept. T-5. 


P AIRCRAFT 
CORPORATION 


Lock Haven, Pa. (Main Offices) « Vero Beach, Fla. 


preach in South Africa because his au- 
diences would be segregated. 

Civil rights advocates among the cler- 
gy who prefer picket lines to preaching 
are skeptical about the worth of Billy's 
Southern crusade. “I think my ministry 
is a little bit different from marching,” 
answers Billy, who believes that the 
church must cleanse itself before at- 
tacking secular ills. “I've said often 
that the most segregated hour of the 
week is 11 o'clock Sunday morning. 
We can't point an accusing finger at the 
secular world when the churches are 
not integrated.” 

Under the Cross. In private conver- 
sations with Southern civic leaders aft- 
er his sermons, Billy expects to “say 
plenty” about the need for racial under- 
standing in the South. Onstage, however, 
he intends to heal, not harangue, offer 
the message of the Gospel on race in 
beyond-the-battle terms. “I believe that 
under the shadow of the cross of Christ 
is the place of true brotherhood.” 

Graham’s critics argue that the sense 
of spiritual brotherhood he creates of- 
ten lasts no longer than the memory of 
his sermon. In answer, Billy argues that 
a true conversion to Christ inevitably 
affects man’s racial attitude. Moreover, 
he believes that his kind of preaching 
may have a special value for the South, 
where both white and Negro share a 
common tradition of reverence for Gos- 
pel-centered Christianity. And despite 
“huge psychological barriers,” Billy be- 
lieves that the South may well over- 
come its racial difficulties faster than 
the North. “We're building for future 
generations,” he says. “Younger people 
look at things differently now.” 


EPISCOPALIANS 


Communion from a Woman 

At the Church of the Holy Spirit in 
Salinas, Calif., one Sunday last month, 
Mrs. Phyllis Edwards, 48, walked to 
the altar to minister at 8 o'clock Holy 
Communion. Dressed in a deaconess’ 
dark blue, nunlike robes surmounted by 
a deacon’s stole, Mrs. Edwards calmly 
intoned the prayers and then distributed 
the bread and wine of Communion, 
which had been consecrated by the 
church’s rector at a previous service. 

The parishioners thereupon became 
the first Episcopalians in the U.S. to re- 
ceive communion from a woman. The | 
service took place—where else?—in the 
diocese of California’s experiment-lov- 
ing Bishop James A. Pike, who is de- 
termined to ordain Mrs. Edwards to 
the diaconate. A widow with four chil- 
dren, she is now one of about 70 ac- 
tive Episcopal deaconesses authorized 
by the church to perform social work 
and teach the catechism. 

"Serious Division." Unlike male dea- 
cons, for whom the office is normally 
a one-year prelude to ordination as a 
priest, deaconesses have not been al- 
lowed to distribute Communion or ad- 
minister sacraments to the sick. Pike 
believes that he can change this rule 
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When it comes to addressing things, 

a Pitney-Bowes 701 can do everything 
a good, fast typist can do. 

Except misspell customers’ names. 


Typing names and addresses is so tedious 
and boring, you can't really blame even 
the best typist for making (oops!) errors. 
Instead of getting a new typist, 
get her a Pitney-Bowes 701 
Addresser-Printer. 

With a 701, she not only 

can't make mistakes; 

she can address envelopes, 
statements, or what-have-you 
six times as fast as before. 
(With the time she saves, 


she can use the 701 to get out other 
mailings, special promotions, customer 
reminders, or start in on next month's 
statements.) If you're thinking a 
Pitney-Bowes Addresser-Printer 
sounds great but probably 
costs too much, you'll be 
surprised when you find out 
you can get one for about 
half what you'd pay for 

an electric typewriter. 

And the 701 can spell. 













Pitney-Bowes, Inc.,1212A Crosby Street, Stamford, Conn. 06904 
Please send me more information about the Pitney-Bowes 701 
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Make 
a Present 
of the Past 


Rare old glass—authentic 
reproductions of early 
19th century museum 
treasures to give with 
pride . . . own with pleas- 
ure. This Sandwich Can- 
dlestick, circa 1830 and 
Pressed Block Bowl, circa 
1850 are but two of the 
Priceless antiques re- 
created in crystal, olive 
green, and blue in the 
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Henry Ford 

Museum Collection 

Each piece signed with the 
distinguished hallmark, “HEM”. 
For where-to-buy and free pat- 
tern selection booklet, write: 





OUNDSVILLE, WEST VIRGINIA 








We also help 


investors stay calm 


Leading brokerage firm finds American Seating 
theatre chairs help board-watching customers relax. 


AMERICAN 


AMERICAN 
SEATING 





COMPANY 






Interested ? Curious? Write American Seating Co., Dept. 1145, Grand Rapids, Mich. 49502, 
Leaders in school, hospital, church furniture—transportation, theatre, stadium seating. 
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because of a word-switch in canon law 
made by the church’s General Con- 
vention last year; women now are “or- 
dered” deaconesses by a bishop, in- 
Stead of “appointed.” The convention 
also dropped the canonical provision 
that deaconesses must be single or wid- 
owed, but Mrs. Edwards says, “I have 
no desire to marry again.” 

Most clerics think that the change is 
purely verbal and balk at Pike's plan. 
Bishop Francis W. Lickfield of Quincy, 
Ill., head of the Anglo-Catholic Amer- 
ican Church Union, warned that the 
Step could create “serious division” in 
the church. In the end, Pike postponed 
the ceremony until he can argue his 
case before next fall’s House of Bishops 
meeting. 

St. Paul's Misogynism. Pike believes 
that “there is no viable theological ob- 
jection to women in holy orders,” and 


TED STRESHINGKY 





DEACONESS EDWARDS 
Does “order” mean “ordain”? 


it is an argument that is slowly but 
surely taking force in Christianity. 
More than 70 U.S. Protestant churches 


| accept women clerics; within the past 


decade, women have been ordained 
ministers in the Lutheran state churches 
of Denmark and Sweden and in a dozen 
Reformed and Evangelical churches of 
France, Germany and Eastern Europe. 

Even in the Roman Catholic Church, 
where bishops overwhelmingly reject 
the idea, at least a few theologians 
wonder about the possibility of change. 
In a recent book, Peruvian Jesuit José 
Idigoras argued that there was no dif- 
ference in the rites of ordination for 
deacons and deaconesses in early Chris- 
tianity, and that St. Paul's misogynistic 
teachings (“I permit no woman to 
teach”) must be interpreted in light of 
women’s position at the time. Some 
members of the St. Joan’s International 
Alliance, an association of equality- 
seeking Catholic women, have peti- 
tioned Rome to allow women the dig- 
nity of the priesthood. 
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WHO HAS... 














hnicolor®: Samuel Bronston presents 


the widest choice of John Wayne, Claudia Cardinale, Rita Hayworth in “Circus World.” 


A Paramount release. By Inflight Motion Pictures, Inc. 


in-flight entertainment... 


the 

world’s 

largest 
jet fleet... 






and the friendliest 
stewardesses 
in the sky... 


Who but 


UNITED AIR LINES 


Welcome aboard the Extra Care Airline 
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Early Bird Satellite: 


built by HUGHES, for Comsat, 
for use by you. 


Starting May 2, 


Here are some of the many special shows you'll see via 
a stationary communications satellite poised 22,300 
miles above the Atlantic: 

On May 2, a three-network inaugural program, 
originating in Europe and North America for audiences 
across both continents. 

The Huntley-Brinkley news team, bringing you com- 
mentary from both sides of the Atlantic. 

And a Town Meeting of the World, linking New 
York, London and Paris, with government leaders debat- 
ing Viet Nam. 

Shows like these—brought to you by Early Bird—will 
make space-age communications a reality for millions 
of people in the U.S., Canada and Europe. 


a man-made star will 


This new satellite, built by Hughes, will work for you 
in other ways, too. It will carry 240 trans-Atlantic tele- 
phone calls at once, in addition to teletype data. 

What Early Bird can /ead to is even more dramatic. A 
global system of advanced stand-still satellites could 
bring all nations closer together—at an affordable cost. 


Early Bird is the latest in a series of successful stationary 
satellites pioneered by Hughes. We built it for Com- 
munications Satellite Corporation and guaranteed its 
performance. 


The future looks bright. And all of us at Hughes take 
pride in the big promise of Early Bird—the first publicly 
owned satellite. 





















Launched at Cape Kennedy, 
Early Bird was nudged into its 
own parking place in space 
ahead of schedule. Comsat’s con- 
trol center (pictured) in Wash- 
ington, D.C., receives data from 
satellite, originates “orders” to it, 





Random satellites keep orbiting (left), appearing and disappearing over horizon. It 
would take at least 18 of them to provide a worldwide communications system. Stationary 


satellites like Early Bird (right) are motionless in relation to earth, Just three of them 
could cover the globe. 


New and developing nations are looking 
to Early Bird as a means of speeding their 
progress. A global system of stationary satel- 
lites would promote world trade and inter- 
national understanding. Now such a system 
has been proved thoroughly practicable. 

















This is one tough cookie. 

She makes her husband rent cars 
from National to get 
S&H Green Stamps. 





Boy, is he henpecked. 


If the big three car rental companies all charge the same kind of 
; prices, and all offer new model cars (National has '65 Fords, and other 
e : fine cars), with the same quick delivery and coast-to-coast service, 
then why are so many people switching to National? Because 
National gives S&H Green Stamps at no extra cost. 





@ Rent from National and get S&H Green Stamps. 
ye That's not being henpecked. That's being smart. 


National Car Rental 
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Toward the Steel Deadline 
Ominous news poured out of Pitts- 
burgh all last week. Meeting at the 
Penn-Sheraton Hotel, the 163-man 
wage policy committee of the United 
Steelworkers union voted to strike the 
steel industry May | unless the com- 
panies improve their wage proposals. 
At week’s end, the steel companies pre- 
pared to bank the fires of the great 
blast furnaces across the U.S. this 
week—a precaution designed to pro- 
tect the expensive equipment against 
damage from a quick shutdown. There 
was still time for Lyndon Johnson, 
watching with growing concern from 
Washington, to step in and win or force 
some kind of postponement. Otherwise, 
the nation was headed for its sixth ma- 
jor steel strike since World War II, one 
that could seriously dampen the 50- 
month-long economic expansion. 
Even if the strike is postponed 
Johnson could invoke Taft-Hartley, as 
he did to put the dockworkers back to 
work—there are still enormous nego- 
tiating problems to be solved. The un- 
ion has asked a minimum 3.2% wage 
increase, the maximum set by Presi- 
dent Johnson's wage guidelines; the in- 
dustry has insisted on a top of 2%. 
Federal Mediator William E. Simkin 
has had no success in seeking to nego- 
tiate an agreement, but both sides did 
agree that a new contract could not 
possibly be worked out by the May | 
deadline. The only possible alternative 
to Taft-Hartley’s cooling-off period: a 
temporary extension of the contract 
while negotiations continue. Last week 
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each side set terms for this extension 
that were unacceptable to the other. 

Dash for Diligence. Whether or not 
there is a strike, the union this week 
passes a major milestone that is cer- 
tain to affect its future policies and ne- 
gotiations. After a recount of last Feb- 
ruary’s ballots, its official tellers were 
ready to announce the election, by a 
margin of about 10,000 votes, of a 
new U.S.W. president: I. W. (for Ior- 
with Wilbur) Abel, 56, the union 
secretary-treasurer who challenged and 
defeated David J. McDonald, 62, the 
smooth and silvery-haired union presi- 
dent for twelve years. McDonald will 
contest the decision, but his chances of 
overturning Abel’s election are small. 

When Abel takes over from McDon- 
ald June 1, the Steelworkers will be 
trading dash for diligence, the colorful 
spellbinder for the quiet workhorse. A 
foundryman at the age of 17, Abel has 
the rugged, barrel-chested look of a 
steelworker even after 28 years in union 
jobs. He is a strong admirer of Walter 
Reuther and a doctrinaire liberal whose 
political and social views are much akin 
to those of the British Labor Party, 
particularly on such bread-and-butter 
issues as social, labor and public works 
legislation. Ever since his days as a 
district leader in Canton, Ohio, Abel 
has sought to thrust the Steelworkers 
into a more forceful role in politics, 
can be expected to seek more political 
power for the nation’s third largest un- 
ion (after the Teamsters and the United 
Auto Workers). Says Abel: “We want 
to look at the union as something more 
than an instrument for negotiating 
wage increases and calling strikes.” 

The Old Mill Hands. However it is 
looked at, the Steelworkers union is go- 
ing to need some tight running to keep 
it a powerful force. It has 3,200 locals 
in the U.S. and Canada, negotiates con- 
tracts with 1,818 companies that range 
from aluminum and mining to hardware 
and canned vegetables. As the result of 
automation—which has been largely re- 
sponsible, along with more efficient 
processes, for the increase in productivy- 
ity of recent years—union membership 
has dropped to 976,000 from its peak 
of 1,104,000 in 1953; fewer than half 
of that number now work in basic steel, 
and they are the only ones who would 
go on strike. Though financially sound, 
the union still has not completely re- 
covered from the expenses of the 1959 
strike, has $23 million in the treasury 
today compared with $33 million six 
years ago. 

At the bargaining table, Abel has 
been so overshadowed by McDonald 
that his abilities as a negotiator are 
largely unknown. The prospect of hav- 
ing him in charge nonetheless unsettles 
steel management, which fears that he 
will be more hard-nosed than McDon- 
ald and may try to clutter up the nego- 
tiations with local disputes to fulfill his 





ABEL & McDONALD 
Hard-nosed times ahead? 


election promises. Says William G. Ca- 
ples, a vice president of Inland Steel: 
“These so-called noneconomic issues— 
scheduling, crew sizes, parking lots— 
are the areas where you can bankrupt 
yourself.” 

Management's concern is actually di- 
rected more at the men around Abel 
than at Abel himself. During his twelve- 
year reign, McDonald recruited one of 
the brightest braintrusts in labor, 
university-trained and attuned to la- 
bor’s changing needs. Drawing heavily 
on his advisers, McDonald won such 
innovations in U.S. labor as supple- 
mental unemployment benefits, a 13- 
week vacation for older workers, the 
first human relations committee with 
industry—while pushing up the aver- 
age steelworker’s wages to $3.40 an 
hour, Though Abel may retain many of 
McDonald's aides, he is expected to rely 
more on the district leaders, some of 
whom still regard management in the 
angry terms of the 1930s. 

The three men closest to Abel are 
old mill hands like himself. Joe Molony, 
58, the vice president-elect and at pres- 
ent district director of New York State, 
is easygoing, quick-tongued and well ex- 
perienced in negotiating from several 
years as chief of the Bethlehem Steel 
bargaining committee. Walter Burke, 
53, of Milwaukee, secretary-treasurer- 
elect, is something of an egghead and 
an expert at negotiating with steel fab- 
ricating companies. Joe Germano, 61, 
director of the powerful Chicago dis- 
trict and one of Abel's earliest backers, 
is a roughhewn, gruff unionist who is a 
major power in Illinois politics. During 
the current negotiations, the three of 
them lunch every day with Abel at his 
Suite 866 in the Penn-Sheraton. 

Three Priorities. As he prepares to 
take charge, Abel has zeroed in on 
higher wages, increased pensions and 
local grievances as his priorities. This 
suits the steeiworkers, whose average 
pension is only $906 a year and who 
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have not had a negotiated pay increase 
in more than three years. Though no 
one seems anxious to strike this time, 
the steelworkers have not hesitated to 
do so in the past. They struck for 26 
days in 1946, 45 days in 1949, 59 days 
in 1952, 36 days in 1956, and 116 days 
in 1959, a strike that, according to some 
economists, helped flip the U.S. into a 
recession. And they will strike again if 
asked to. 


WALL STREET 
On the Inside Track 


The insider—an officer, director or 
major stockholder of a corporation— 
is a powerful cog in the complicated 
machinery of business, usually privy to 
a company’s secrets and aware of im- 
portant developments before the public 
hears of them. Most insiders, of course, 
are also aware of their responsibilities 
and careful in their dealings, but the 
Securities and Exchange Commission has 
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become increasingly concerned about 
possible abuses. Last week, the SEC 
threw a glaring light on the insider's 
role in a case that involved one of the 
hottest business developments of recent 
times: the announcement last spring of 
Texas Gulf Sulphur’s rich mineral dis- 
covery near Timmins, Ont., which set 
off a stampede of prospecting and stock 
speculation. 

The SEC charged that 13 Texas Gulf 
officers, directors and employees had 
deliberately kept the discovery a secret 
for four months while they “illegally” 
bought up or acquired options to buy 
more than 45,000 shares of the com- 
pany’s stock. The charges stunned Wall 
Street, involved a venerable banking 
house and brought the resignation of 
an Assistant Secretary of Commerce. 
The defendants in the case included 
Claude O. Stephens, the president of 
Texas Gulf; Charles F. Fogarty, the 
executive vice president; Richard D. 
Mollison, a vice president; two com- 
pany geologists, Walter Holyk and Ken- 
neth H. Darke; and a director, Thomas 
S. Lamont, the former vice chairman of 
Morgan Guaranty Trust. 

By withholding important news of 
the company while buying up its stock, 
the SEC charged in a civil law suit filed 
in a New York federal district court, the 
Texas Gulf insiders had violated the 
antifraud section of the Securities Ex- 
change Act, which declares it unlawful 
to buy or sell securities while conceal- 
ing any pertinent facts. In a departure 
from precedent, the SEC not only sued 
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to have the practice stopped—its usual 
aim in noncriminal suits of this sort— 
but, for the first time, to have the stock 
purchases canceled and any profits re- 
turned to the previous owners. 

The Chronology. As the SEC told it, 
the case involved camouflaged claims, 
secret pacts, whispered tips to friends, 
a “false and misleading” press release 
and some substantial paper fortunes. 
The SEC chronology: 

On Nov. 10, 1963, Texas Gulf geol- 
ogists, headed by Kenneth Darke, were 
drilling on a claim near Timmins when 
Darke pulled out an impressive core 
sample of high-grade copper and zinc— 
so impressive that he hiked ten miles 
in the snow to reach his Jeep, then 
drove into town to call company officials. 
They notified President Stephens im- 
mediately, told the geologists to keep 





MOLLISON & STEPHENS 
A secret worth millions. 


in daily touch. The company officials 
who got the news then swore them- 
selves to secrecy. They had _ trees 
planted in and around the drill holes 
to conceal the site, moved the rig to 
a new location and left a worthless 
core on the ground to confuse any pos- 
sible snoopers. 

In the next few weeks, most of these 
Texas Gulf insiders began buying up 
the company’s stock in hopes that the 
lode was as good as the core looked, 
By early April 1964, rumors of the strike 
had flitted from Timmins to Toronto to 
Wall Street. When the New York Times 
printed a story of reports of a “great 
deposit” found at Timmins by Texas 
Gulf, the company promptly slapped 
the report down as “without factual 
basis.” In a press release on April 12, 
the company discounted the Timmins 
core: “Any statement as to the size and 
grade of ore would be premature and 
probably misleading.” 

As the rumors became more persist- 
ent, Texas Gulf officials finally decided 
to release the news. They did so at a 
board meeting in New York on April 
16, first announcing the discovery to 
their directors, most of whom had been 
kept just as much in the dark as the 
public. After telling the directors, they 
called in the press at 10 a.m. and an- 
nounced a “major discovery.” In the 
hour between the disclosure to the 
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press and the first publication of the 
confirmed news on the Dow-Jones wire, 
Lamont got on the phone and called 
Morgan Guaranty, his old employer. 
Hearing the news, the bank immedi- 
ately bought 8,000 shares of Texas Gulf. 
Lamont bought no stock for himself, 
said that he gave the news to Morgan 
Guaranty because he believed it had 
become public with the announcement 
to the press. 

By the time that the discovery was 
made public, four months after the ex- 
citement of the first core, twelve of the 
13 defendants had bought 9,100 shares 
of Texas Gulf stock, bought options 
on an additional 5,200 shares, or re- 
ceived company stock options to buy 
another 31,200 shares. In that time, the 
price of the stock had climbed from 
17 to 34; it stood at 71 when the SEC 
filed its lawsuit last week. 

The insiders had also let in a few 
outsiders. Geologist Darke told a num- 
ber of his friends, and at least eleven 
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outsiders bought 12,100 shares and 14,- 
100 options. These included Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce Herbert Klotz, 
48, who bought 2,000 call options to 
buy Texas Gulf stock on a tip from a 
fellow employee, who was a friend of 
Darke’s. Though Klotz was accused of 
no illegal conduct—“I got a stock tip 
pure and simple like you'd hear in a 
barbershop”—he submitted his resigna- 
tion last week “to draw the fire away 
from the Administration, which I have 
loved working for.” The resignation 
was immediately accepted by President 
Johnson. Klotz’s paper profit on his Texas 
Gulf dealings: $14,600. 

On the Trail. The SEC first got on 
the trail of the insiders more than a 
year ago, when it spotted an unusual 
price pattern in Texas Gulf stock. If 
it had not been for the difference in 
tone between the April 12 press release 
dampening speculation and the April 
16 one confirming a discovery, how- 
ever, the SEC might well have never 
pursued the case. After months of 
secret investigations, a six-man team 
under SEC Attorney Herbert Pollack 
nosed around for more than half a 
year interviewing brokers and the de- 
fendants, combing the testimony of Tex- 
as Gulf officials before a Canadian com- 
mission that was investigating the Wind- 
fall Mines bubble (Time, Aug. 14). 
The SEC even sent an engineer to in- 
spect the claim at Timmins. 

After Texas Gulf officials found out 
about the investigation, Stephens and 
Fogarty offered to turn back their stock 
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Merck & 





As you would expect of such a prominent supplier to the 
medical profession, concern for human well-being is in- 
herent in Merck & Co. thinking. This is reflected in the 
company’s active interest in its employees’ welfare. 

For example, Merck & Co. shares the view of Employers 
Mutuals of Wausau that workmen’s compensation claims 
don’t begin and end simply with satisfying statutory 
liability. 

Paralleling a continuous program of safety and health 
counseling, Employers Mutuals’ claims services include 
regular monthly meetings with policyholder personnel to 
discuss individual cases in detail as well as the broad 
aspects of claims, rehabilitation and cost control. 

Throughout the country, Employers Mutuals’ claims 
managers are the most competent in the industry, aver- 
aging 25 years’ experience. They are qualified in the 
medical, legal and economic facets of claims handling. 
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They are sensitive to the internal and public-relations 
implications of claims. And they are authorized to settle 
claims locally without recourse to the Home Office. 

The result is prompt and fair handling of some half- 
million claims annually, and another reason for Employers 
Mutuals’ reputation for being ‘‘good people to do busi- 
ness with.”” Whatever your needs in business insurance, 
call on Employers Mutuals of Wausau, listed in the 
Yellow Pages of your telephone directory. 


Emplovers Mutuals 
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177 Offices Coast to Coast 
“Good people to do business with" 











options and reimburse the company for 
any profits. Stephens bought no Texas 
Gulf stock outright during the period 
in question, but he had received op- 
tions on 12,800 shares from Texas Gulf. 
The SEC turned the two men down. 
Stephens later insisted that the insiders’ 
dealings had been “legally and moral- 
ly correct.” At the Texas Gulf annual 
meeting in Houston last week, he an- 
nounced that the company’s directors 
had conducted their own “independ- 
ent” investigation of the whole affair— 
and had found “no element of bad faith 
or overreaching.” 

For former Texas Gulf stockholders, 
the SEC action was an open invitation 
to join the battle. Some of them had, 
in fact, sniffed something wrong in- 
dependently of the SEC charges. Last 
year stockholders filed two suits against 
many of the same Texas Gulf officers, 
demanding that they pay the company 
the profits from their purchases of 
stock; last week another former stock- 
holder sued Texas Gulf, the 13 insiders 
and Morgan Guaranty Trust for $25 
million in punitive damages. For Wall 
Street, the Texas Gulf case left 
nagging worries that it might pro- 
duce a residue of public distrust of 
the stock market and the American 
business executive. The insider was in 
the spotlight as he rarely has been 
in recent years, and the SEC’s case 
—which is sure to be bitterly fought 
—might well produce some seriously 
needed guidelines about his duty to his 
stockholders. 


ANNUAL MEETINGS 
The Clowns 


While the circus was playing in Man- 
hattan last week, some of the nerviest 
sideshows took place in the halls and 
armories where the nation’s big cor- 
porations held their annual meetings. 
The plague of annual meetings in recent 
years has been the silly antics of ex- 
hibitionistic stockholders, mostly wom- 
en, who buy a few shares in a company 
and use them as licenses to disrupt the 
meetings. They have made it so difficult 
for officers to get on to company busi- 
ness, and have so exasperated the mass 
of stockholders, that serious suggestions 
have been made that a way be found 
to curb their antics. Last week they were 
out in force. 

"Throw Them Out." CBS Chairman 
William S. Paley had not even gaveled 
his overflow audience to order in Man- 
hattan before a woman stockholder in 
red-feathered hat and raffish earrings 
got up to make a loud complaint: she 
had, she said, been issued a subpoena 
to keep quiet at the meeting. (Subpoe- 
nas are not issued for such purposes, 
and CBS said it had sought no order 
against her.) When he could finally get 
a word in, Paley proceeded to the meet- 
ing’s business, which included the abrupt 
firing two months ago of CBS-TV Presi- 
dent James T. Aubrey Jr. and a drop in 
first-quarter earnings. Before he could 
get far, red feather was at him again, 
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CBS'S PALEY 
Red feather was at it again. 


and she was soon joined by a gaggle 
of other hecklers. 

Names flew like a cast of characters. 
Had CBS paid $15,000 for the leopard 
coat that Actress Barbra Streisand 
wears in this week's CBS spectacular? 
No. Had CBS ordered the firing of Man- 
ager Yogi Berra when it bought control 
of the New York Yankees? No. Did 
CBS intend to enclose Yankee Stadium 
with a dome similar to Houston’s new 
Astrodome? Emphatically no. Had CBS 
bought Comedian Jackie Gleason's 
$300,000 circular home as “a reducing 
spa for tired executives?” No, said Pa- 
ley, it had bought the house to “induce 
Mr. Gleason to stay on CBS.” Paley 
kept calm, but the audience was clearly 
irritated, When Paley asked at one point, 
“Does anyone in this audience have 
any idea how to handle this situation?”, 
there was a shout from the audience: 
“Throw them out.” 

Sticky Windows. The larger corpora- 
tions seem to attract the brassier corpo- 
rate clowns. At Chrysler Corp's meet- 
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A.T. & T./S KAPPEL 
His was actually in costume. 


ing in Detroit last week, President Lynn 
Townsend was forced to listen patiently 
while a stockholder complained that his 
Chrysler transmission had dropped out 
after only 2,000 miles and another 
beefed about a sticky car window. 
A.T. & T.’s 80th annual meeting in 
Philadelphia was interrupted by a wom- 
an who raced down the aisle in clown’s 
costume to protest that Chairman Fred- 
erick R. Kappel had opened the meet- 
ing improperly. “Keep _ still long 
enough,” barked Kappel, “and I'll an- 
swer your questions. This meeting is 
not being run by Robert's [Rules of 
Order]; it’s being run by me.” Three 
guards and a policewoman finally re- 
strained the clown, but Kappel was con- 
Stantly interrupted by other trouble- 
makers as he announced a year in which 
A.T. & T. earned $1.6 billion on reve- 
nues of $10.3 billion—and promised 
“maybe a little better” this year. 

Uninhibited stockholders acting as 
a group occasionally can dominate a 
meeting. At the Peabody Coal session 
in Chicago last week, stockholders un- 
expectedly replaced an executive vice 
president who had been slated for the 
board of directors with a nominee from 
the floor. And stockholders of the strug- 
gling Curtis Publishing Co. howled 
down a financial vice president whose 
overly rosy pronouncements irritated 
them, though they kept silent when 
Don Schanche, the editor of Holiday, 
announced that Buddhists in Viet Nam 
were praying for Curtis. 


AUTOS 


Carnegie Hall on Wheels 

The executives of the Ford Motor 
Co. have been driving around Detroit 
lately with an unusually rhapsodic look 
on their faces. The look is not the result 
of Ford’s soaring sales—which were up 
23% for the first quarter—but of a 
new auto accessory that Ford hopes will 
increase its sales even more. Board 
Chairman Henry Ford II has one in his 
Lincoln Continental; Vice President Lee 
Iacocca has one in his red Mustang, 
Using one on the way home makes 
Ford Division General Manager Donald 
Frey feel that he is “sitting in the middle 
of Carnegie Hall.” The device, which 
Ford this week announced will be of- 
fered in most of its 1966 models: a 
dashboard stereotape player that will 
permit motorists to hear their favorite 
music on an 80-min.-per-tape cartridge 
—without interference from bumpy 
roads, tunnels, bridges or commercials. 
Price: about $150. 

The new stereotape player is also 
music to the ears of the recording, 
Stereotape and electronics industries. 
The sales of stereotape cartridges— 
which can be easily inserted, eliminate 
threading and rewinding of tape—have 
been disappointingly low since their in- 
troduction several years ago, largely 
because of the lack of a standard cart- 
ridge size and speed. Ford expects to 
sell 100,000 dashboard stereotape play- 
ers the first year, but that is just the 
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He’ll soon have It Tougher than a Jet Pilot. 


A cabbie driving from a fogbound air- 
port into town has his hands full. And 
soon, more so than the pilot who brings 
in your jet. 

Why? 

Because completely automatic land- 
ings are not far off. 


Flight delays and cancellations will 
then be only bad memories. (Last year, 
low ceilings cost airlines $70 million.) 


A new ITT radio altimeter is a critical 
component of the only system that has 
15,000 test landings behind it. 


This altimeter guides the aircraft via 
the autopilot during the final 60 feet of 
the approach and touchdown. 


It’s the latest refinement in instru- 
ment landing techniques. The ILS (In- 
strument Landing System) was devel- 
oped by an ITT company. Every 30 sec- 








onds somewhere in the world an aircraft 
lands safely using an application of ILS. 


Another significant ITT advance is 
DME (Distance Measuring Equipment) 
which continuously tells pilots their pre- 
cise distance from the ground station 
within a radius of 300 miles. 


International Telephone and Tele- 
graph Corporation, New York, New York. 














That's my boy! 


If you think it isn’t a thrill to take 
pictures like this one of Jack belting a 
good one, let me change your mind! I 
took this from my bleacher seat using 
my Honeywell Pentax and a telephoto 
lens. 

Some time ago I decided to quit wast- 
ing time on snapshots of Jack’s activi- 
ties, because I just couldn’t get close 
enough to the action. That’s when I 
discovered the single-lens reflex cam- 
eraand the fun of using telephoto lenses. 

Look! He’s actually got his eye on 
the ball! Only a fine camera like the 
Honeywell Pentax can discover real ex- 
citementlike this. Youshould be sharing 
this experience, and you can be soon 
after you check with your Authorized 
Honeywell Pentax Dealer! 


_— 
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Three models of the famous Honeywell 
Pentax camera are available, with prices 
starting at $169.50. The complete Honey- 
well Pentax system, including fourteen su- 
perb fully interchangeable lenses and a wide 
selection of useful accessories, awaits you 
at your nearest Authorized Honeywell Pen- 
tax Dealer's. Visit him soon, or send the 
coupon below for full-color literature. 
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beginning of a whole new market: other 
automakers are sure to join the race, 
and potential sales are estimated at 
about a million dashboard units a year. 

The lure of this high volume has 
brought several major companies into 
the stereotape market, is increasing pres- 
sure for standardization. RCA Victor, 
which will record tapes for Ford, has 
selected a cartridge system developed 
by Wichita’s Lear Jet Corp., recently 
demonstrated it in Manhattan to 40 oth- 
er recording companies in a pitch for 
adoption of an industry standard. On 
the strength of Ford orders, Lear has 
set up a separate division in Detroit 
to manufacture its tapes and cartridges. 
Motorola, which is building the dash- 
board players for Ford, is already work- 
ing on the next stage of cartridge stereo- 
tape development: a home model that 
will play auto tapes. For its part, Ford 
will stimulate sales by selling stereotape 
cartridges in its dealer showrooms, fea- 
turing RCA recording artists in its ads. 
Perhaps the company will even send 
owners of stereo-equipped Ford cars 
occasional free cartridges of taped mu- 
sic, interrupted here and there by a 
message from the sponsor. 


MANAGEMENT 


First Team at Alcoa 

The softly carpeted executive suites 
of the Aluminum Co, of America have 
been governed since 1957 by a close- 
knit fraternity of men who grew up in 
the shadow of the late Arthur Vining 
Davis, for half a century the domineer- 
ing chief of the world’s largest alumi- 
num company. In those eight years, in 
a series of frequent but gradual tran- 
sitions, Alcoa’s chairmen have three 
times passed on their duties as chief 
executive shortly before retirement. 
Last week, nearing 65, Chairman Law- 
rence Litchfield Jr. relinquished his du- 
ties as chief executive officer, a position 
he has held for only three years, to 
President John Dickson Harper, 55, 
Alcoa’s first boss of the post-Davis era. 
Said Litchfield: “Its time to get the 
next first team lined up.” 

Instant Catnaps. Like the rest of Al- 


coa’s recent top management, Harper 
has never worked for another com- 
pany. Born in Louisville, Tenn., he 


found a $12-a-week summer job at the 
company’s nearby plant in Alcoa, 
Tenn., while a high school student of 
15, alternated three-month stints of 
work and study to graduate as an elec- 
trical engineer from the University of 
Tennessee. For the next 18 years, Har- 
per moved slowly up through the ranks; 
then his strong performance as works 
manager of an aluminum smelter at 
Rockdale, Texas, propelled him to Al- 
coa’s Pittsburgh headquarters in 1955. 
Eight years later, he was elected pres- 
ident, a job that now pays him $155,- 
000 a year. An incessant telephone 
salesman who keeps his desk clean of 
paperwork, Harper spends nearly half 
his time on flying trips seeking new 
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HARPER (WITH ROCKET MODEL) 
Beginning the post-Davis era. 


customers to expand the market for 
aluminum—a product to which he is 
so dedicated that he even uses an alu- 
minum shotgun-on_the skeet range. To 
stretch his considerable energies, he has 
mastered the knack of demi-catnaps, 
often astounds associates by picking 
up the thread of a conversation when 
they think he has dozed off. 

Even more than other big aluminum 
makers, Alcoa needs new customers. 
Confronted since 1957 by industry 
overexpansion, sagging prices for in- 
gots and cutthroat Competition in the 
less profitable fabricating field, it has 
lost part of its share of the market to 
new companies, has also been through 
a profit wringer. From a peak of $89.6 
million in 1956, Alcoa’s net income 
slid to $40 million in 1960. It has not 
yet fully recovered, though last year's 
earnings of $60.8 million (on a record 
$1 billion in sales) were the best since 
1957, and first-quarter sales and profits 
this year showed further gains. 

Stable Prices. These troubles have 
won Alcoa a reputation on Wall Street 
as a weak performer, but Harper in- 
sists that the company’s fortunes should 
continue to brighten. Reason: alumi- 
num demand is catching up with supply, 
and ingot prices have finally stabilized 
(at 244¢ a Ib.), even though the in- 
dustry has two more producers and 
35% more capacity than when its price 
troubles began. Aluminum is already a 
big item in everything from saucepans 
to Saturn rocket skins, but to advance 
Alcoa’s recovery further Harper is 
pushing hard to get more aluminum 
into mass products—tops for baby- 
food jars, pop-top cans, frozen food 
packages, auto-engine blocks and radi- 
ator grilles. With help from his re- 
searchers, he even hopes to challenge 
steel in such realms as quick-assembly 
bridge systems and rails for industrial 
cranes. 
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When you only have six hours 
to put up a bridge, 
glue it together. 


A two-span steel bridge had to be re- 
placed on a midwestern railroad line. 
Conventional building methods would 
have disrupted traffic for days. An epoxy, 
developed in the Jones-Dabney labora- 
tories of Devoe & Raynolds, an affiliate 
of Celanese, solved the problem. 

Two concrete spans, each weighing 
200 tons, were fabricated at a depot 
about one-half mile from the bridge 
site. Each span was made up of four 


hollow, prestressed concrete box beams. 
These beams were bonded together 
longitudinally—literally glued together 
—with an epoxy-sand mixture. Flat cars 
transported the spans to the site. Two 
40-ton locomotive cranes made the 
changeover from steel to concrete spans 
in six hours without disrupting traffic. 
Because of its extraordinary adhesive 
strength, an epoxy coating was also used 
to waterproof the top surfaces. 





One of many enterprises benefiting 
from Celanese leadership in the chem- 
ical process industry, Devoe & Raynolds 
produces not only epoxy resins, but also 
paints and finishes. Other Celanese com- 
panies and affiliates produce petroleum, 
natural gas, chemicals, fibers, plastics, 
and wood derivatives. Celanese serves 
customers in 60 countries. And doing 
this keeps 35,000 people busy in 70 
plants throughout the worlds 
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CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 522 FIFTH AVE., N.Y, 








+> You see Jets just about 


everywhere these days 

Big airlines have them. Small airlines 
have them 

And with good reason: the Jet is the 
modern way to go places 

But there’s more to running an air- 
line than having a fleet of the finest 
aircraft. 


And there’s much more to choosing 





The jet is fairly common. 
The airline is one of a kind. 


an airline than comparing timetables 
or menus. What you want more than 


anything else is confidence, peace of 


mind, assurance. Call it what you will, 
it means everything 

And it’s when you fly the 
world’s most experienced airline. 

Come fly with us soon. 

You can board a Jet Clipper® in any 
one of 17 cities ’round the U.S.A. 


yours 


You can plan a trip to any one of 
83 lands ‘round the world 

And, wherever you go, you'll have 
the good feeling that comes from flying 
the very best there is. 

There’s nothing like it in all the world, 


World's most experienced airline 


First in Latin America 
First "Round the World 


First on the Atlantic 
First on the Pacific 


The Champagne Case 


In one of the longest, bitterest and 
most expensive trials in business history, 
a California jury had watched a battle 
between a $700 million corporation and 
an ex-employee for 97 days of court 
sessions. The ex-employee, Emmett 
Steele, 45, former director of military 
relations of California’s widespread Lit- 
ton Industries, charged in a civil suit 
that he had helped to found Litton in 
1953. He had, he said, persuaded 
Charles Litton to sell his electronics 
company to present Litton Chairman 
Charles (“Tex”) Thornton and his as- 
sociates, had later used his connections 
to help Litton Industries procure impor- 
tant contracts—in return for which he 
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EX-EMPLOYEE STEELE 
A promise of stock? 


had been promised a fifth of the found- 
ers’ stock. Thornton and other Litton 
executives adamantly denied making 
any promise to give Steele the stock, be- 
littled his executive contributions during 
his five years with the company 

Last week, after hearing 64 witnesses 
and listening to brain-numbing testimo- 
ny that covered 18,020 pages of tran- 
script, the jury chose to believe Steele. 
It awarded him a fat $7,500,000 as 
compensation for the 62,000 shares of 
founders’ stock that he claimed had 
been withheld from him in 1958 

Evaluating the same testimony, Su- 
perior Court Judge Frederick Mahl, 
who presided at the trial, came to a dif- 
ferent conclusion about other claims 
made in Steele’s suit. The judge said that 
Steele had not convinced him of his 
founder's role or the promise of stock, 
turned down his bid for the stock itself, 
now worth $24.5 million after splits and 
stock dividends. Mahl’s ruling raises the 
possibility that he may yet throw out 
the jury’s verdict. Steele, the man who 
had been derisively described in court 
as the glad-hander, door-opener, court 
jester and party giver at Litton, seemed 


unconcerned. Sitting in his lawyer's of- tem You pay more for Benson & Hedges. 
fice, he made known his immediate 4H . d mouthpiece top personal case. you get more 
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WORLD BUSINESS 


WESTERN EUROPE 
A Rare Kind of Import 


American businessmen are somewhat 
less than welcome in many parts of 
Europe these days, chiefly because 
research-minded U.S. companies are 
proving such formidable competition 
that they are eating away at the mar- 
kets of many European firms. Last 
week, nonetheless, Europe's biggest in- 
dustrial company put talented perform- 
ance before touchy national pride and 
tapped for its inner circle of top com- 
mand an American whose career is 
built on research. The man: Monroe 
E. Spaght (pronounced spate), presi- 
dent and chief executive of Shell Oil 
Co., who was picked as a managing di- 
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SHELL'S SPAGHT & McCURDY 
Performance before pride. 


rector of Shell’s huge European parent, 
Royal Dutch/ Shell. 

A Useful Talent. Spaght, 55, is the 
first American in Royal Dutch/Shell’s 
58-year history to become one of the 
seven managing directors who run the 
firm; in fact, he is the first of any na- 
tionality other than British or Dutch. He 
will fill a vacancy to be created by the 
retirement on July 1 of Senior Man- 
aging Director John H. Loudon (Time 
cover, May 9, 1960). The top job, how- 
ever, will remain in traditional hands: 
succeeding Loudon, 59, will be another 
Dutch — oilman, Managing _ Director 
Luitzen Brouwer, 54. Spaght will in- 
herit one of Loudon’s titles: chairman 
of U.S. Shell. To take over the Ameri- 
can firm as Spaght’s successor, Shell 
named Richard C. McCurdy, 56, an 
Iowa-born mining engineer who worked 
up from oilfield roustabout to Shell boss 
in Venezuela and, since 1953, has been 
president of Shell Chemical Co. 

Shell can use an international man- 
ager with Monty Spaght’s talent for 
making mileage. Though its 500 world- 
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wide subsidiaries and 11% of global 
oil production make it the world’s sec- 
ond biggest oil company (after Stand- 
ard of New Jersey), the Shell group's 
performance last year was disappoint- 
ing. Despite record sales of $6.9 billion, 
a sharp drop in gasoline and oil prices 
in Europe and Japan helped depress 
profits 3% to $583 million. Without 
U.S. Shell, which is 69% owned by its 
European parent, the slide would have 
been steeper. The profits of Spaght's 
realm rose 10% (to $198 million), 
fueled principally by a record $2.8 bil- 
lion in sales. Since taking charge four 
years ago, Spaght has expanded market- 
ing facilities so shrewdly that gasoline 
sales have shot up more than 40%. Last 
year alone, Shell’s U.S. sales of refined 
petroleum products rose 9%, triple the 
industry average. 

Trombone to Test Tube. A quietly 
disciplined scholar whose _ interests 
range from Arctic hunting expeditions 
to collecting Delft pottery, California- 
born Monty Spaght earned his way to 
a Ph.D. in chemistry at Stanford with 
the help of a dance-band trombone, 
He hated his first job as a research 
chemist at a Shell refinery but over- 
came his feelings sufficiently to become 
the company’s top research and de- 
velopment man before he was named 
executive vice president in 1953. As 
president of the New York Economic 
Club, Spaght only two weeks ago intro- 
duced British Prime Minister Wilson to a 
Star-spangled group of top U.S. busi- 
nessmen, to whom Wilson promised a 
new economic program for Britain. 
From now on, at his new London base, 
Spaght will be taking a very direct 
interest in that program. 


SWEDEN 
High-Flying Saab 
The Swedish company with the 


tongue-twisting name of Svenska Aero- 
plan Aktiebolaget is known throughout 
the world chiefly for its sturdy, roly- 
poly automobiles, which bear the com- 
pany abbreviation, Saab. Few outside 
of Scandinavia are aware that Saab is 
also one of the Continent’s largest air- 
craft producers and a bulwark of Swe- 
den’s defense effort. The company has 
built about 90% of its country’s 700- 
plane jet air force, the world’s fifth 
largest—and soon it will increase even 
that impressive percentage. It has just 
been chosen by the Swedish govern- 
ment to build 800 Saab-designed Viggen 
multipurpose jet fighters, a force that 
will form Sweden's main line of defense 
during the 1970s. The Viggen project 
will be the largest industrial undertak- 
ing in Sweden's history, involving an ex- 
penditure of $1.6 billion over a twelve- 
year period. 

Profits in Jets. Viggen will bring new 
prosperity to the already thriving 28- 
year-old company. Last week Saab an- 





nounced that its 1964 sales rose to $221 
million, its earnings to more than $3.8 
million, both new records. Auto sales, 
which account for about 60% of the 
company’s revenues, increased to a rec- 
ord 43,011 units, are expected to climb 
to 50,000 this year. Saab is still pro- 
ducing and profiting from its Draken- 
35 jet fighters, the current mainstay of 
the Swedish air force, and the piston- 
engine Safir trainers that are used by 
Sweden and five foreign nations. 

The aircraft building skills that led 
Saab into manufacturing autos in 1949 
have more recently been applied to mis- 
siles. The company produces U.S. Fal- 
con air-to-air missiles under license from 
Hughes Aircraft, is developing coastal 
defense and ship-to-ship missiles and an 
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PROTOTYPE VIGGEN FIGHTER 
Quality before speed. 


advanced air-to-ground missile system 
that will be installed on the Viggen. Ex- 
perience gained in designing miniature 
computers for aircraft enabled Saab to 
take off in another direction. In the 
past two years, it has sold Saab-designed 
commercial computers at prices rang- 
ing from $300,000 to $1,000,000, built 
others for use in its own plants. Other 
Saab sidelines: trucks and trailers, air- 
craft ejection seats, weapons training 
systems, hovercraft and helicopters. 
Creativity in Design. Saab employs 
14,000 workers in nine plants, one of 
which is carved out of the earth below 
100 feet of granite to withstand bomb- 
ing. The company has been ably di- 
rected for the past 15 years by Presi- 
dent Tryggve Holm, 60, a modest, slide- 
rule-toting engineer. Holm insists on 
creativity in design, quality and effi- 
ciency in production, has instituted an 
incentive piecework plan that spurs em- 
ployees on to faster work. Another Holm 
plan ensures that quality does not suffer 
from speed: Saab factories swarm with 
inspectors, one for every 16 workers. 
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Buy a *2,000 
— life insurance 


college fund for 
your child—*13 
a month. 


Making sure your child can go 
to college will cost money. Lots 
of it. 

An Allstate College or Career 
Policy can help lighten the burden of college ex- 
penses. 

For example, if your boy is 5 years old, you may 
be able to buy a $2,000 college fund for about $13 
a month. 

When your son is 18, you can cash in the policy 
and give him $2,000. Or if the money isn’t needed 
then, he can continue the policy as life insurance 
paid up at age 65, and have almost $20,000 of 
insurance for the same low premium. 

You'll find good, solid value built into all kinds of 
Allstate Life Insurance. Most any kind you need. 

Phone an Allstate Agent at Sears or an Allstate 
office. He'll come to your home whenever you Say. 

Allstate Life Insurance Company. 





“Are we almost there, Dad?" 


/ 


Allstate® 


Founded by Sears 


You’re in good hands wit 
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Best Temporary 
in Town! 


She's a Manpower White Glove Girl — 
good skills, experience and special Man- 
power training in temporary work, When 
you need extra help—there’s none better, 


TYPISTS + STENOS « OFFICE WORKERS 
® 


MANPOWER 


THE VERY BEST IN TEMPORARY HELP 
The world's largest temporary help service 
Over 300 offices throughout the world 


Springfield 
When you want better 
power equipment. 


SUBURBAN 
TRACTORS 


LAWN 
TRACTORS 


POWER TILLERS 


Springfield: synonym for quality of de- 
sign, construction, performance. Visit 
your Springfield dealer and see for 
yourself! 


Springfield 


QUICK MFG. INC. - Springfield, Ohio 














FILTER TIP LITTLE CIGARS 


HERALD 


35¢ PACK OF 20 





MILESTONES 





Born. To Paul Newman, 40, ingra- 
tiating stage and cinema heel (The Hus- 
tler, Hud), and Joanne Woodward, 35, 
Georgia-bred actress, his frequent co- 
star, who won an Oscar in 1957 for her 


| smoldering performance in The Three 


Faces of Eve: their third child, third 
daughter (he has one son, two other 
daughters by a previous marriage); by 
natural childbirth, which left mother 
able to enjoy two peanut-butter sand- 
wiches half an hour after delivery; in 
Manhattan. 


Died. Gretchen Merrill, 39, six-time 
(1943-48) U.S. women’s figure-skating 
champion, a pretty blonde perfection- 
ist who lost her chance to win a 
world title when the Olympics were sus- 
pended for twelve years during and aft- 
er World War II and, when they re- 
sumed in 1948, finished a disappointing 
eighth, after which she retired from 
competition; in Windsor, Conn., where 
she had been under treatment for emo- 
tional problems for the last three years. 


Died. Sir Pierson Dixon, 60, donnish, 
unflappable diplomat, spare-time belle- 
lettrist and novelist, who as Britain’s 
permanent representative to the U.N. 
(1954-60) coolly defended his nation 
in the furious 1956 debate over Suez, 
thereafter served as Ambassador to 
France (until February), playing a ma- 
jor role in the abortive negotiations for 
Britain’s entry into the Common Mar- 
ket, after which he remarked sadly that 
reasoning with De Gaulle was “like 
trying to get through to a mn wearing 
a suit of armor”; at Egham, Surrey. 


Died. Paul Jung, 65, one of the most 
creative circus clowns in the business, 
who in 31 years as a performer-pro- 
ducer with Ringling Bros. and Barnum 
& Bailey originated many of its now 
standard routines, notably the burning 
house which explodes a midget high 
into the air while 30 other clowns fool 
around with two fire engines: of head 
wounds suffered in an unsolved murder; 
in his hotel room, half a block from 
Manhattan’s Madison Square Garden. 


Died. Johnny Dundee, 71, onetime 
world featherweight boxing champion, 
the crowd-pleasing “Scotch Wop” (he 
grew up as Giuseppe Carrora in Man- 
hattan’s Hell’s Kitchen) who danced 
and jabbed his way through 321 pro- 
fessional bouts in 22 years, outpointing 
France’s Eugene Criqui for the title in 
1923, only to resign it one year later 
when he could no longer stay within 
the 126-Ib. weight limit, finishing his 
career as a lightweight in 1932; of 
pneumonia; in East Orange, N.J. 


Died. Sir Edward Victor Appleton, 
72, renowned British physicist and prin- 
cipal of Edinburgh University, who in 
1924 proved that there were ionized 


layers in the upper atmosphere by 
bouncing short-length radio waves off 
them, a technique that made world- 
wide radio communication practicable, 
led directly to Britain’s development of 
radar (thus giving the R.A.F. a crucial 
advantage over the numerically superi- 
or Luftwaffe), and won for the pioneer- 
ing scientist the 1947 Nobel Prize in 
physics; of a stroke; in Edinburgh. 


Died. Pedro Albizu Campos, 73, fa- 
natic Puerto Rican nationalist whose 
followers turned to violence in the 
1930s, attempted to assassinate Presi- 
dent Truman in 1950, staging a simul- 
taneous, two-day revolt in which they 
tried to kill Governor Luis Mufoz 
Marin, and in 1954 shot up the U.S. 
House of Representatives and wounded 
five Congressmen, earning their Har- 
vard-educated leader a total of 21 years 
in jail (he was twice pardoned by 
Mufioz on medical grounds); of pneu- 
monia and kidney disease; in San Juan. 


Died. Owen Vincent (“Owney”) 
Madden, 73, British-born, big-time, 
Prohibition-era gangster, crony of Legs 
Diamond, Dutch Schultz and Frank 
Costello (and of Movie Actor George 
Raft, who started out as Owney’s chauf- 
feur), the seemingly indestructible lead- 
er of Manhattan’s Gopher Gang, who 
manufactured 300,000 gallons of boot- 
leg beer a day, used a fleet of ships to 
smuggle in liquor from abroad, ab- 
sorbed so many bullets from rival mob- 
sters that police nicknamed him “Clay 
Pigeon,” was charged with six killings 
but served time (eight years) for only 
one, retiring after his release from Sing 
Sing in 1933 to Hot Springs, Ark., 
where he lived next door to the police 
chief; of emphysema; in Hot Springs. 


Died. Lord Ernest Walter Hives, 79, 
engineer and former (1950-57) board 
chairman of Rolls-Royce Ltd., who 
multiplied its earnings from the car- 
riage trade by making his company the 
world’s biggest supplier of jet aircraft 
engines, jovially referred to Rolls as 
“that little garage in Derby,” and drove 
himself around in a tiny Hillman Minx; 
following a stroke two years ago that 
left him in a coma; in London. 


Died. Louise Dresser, 82, oldtime 
vaudeville singing star, later Will Rog- 
ers’ long-suffered “wife” in seven films 
of the early "30s (State Fair, Lightnin’), 
who began her career in 1900 with an 
assist from Novelist Theodore Dreiser's 
balladeer brother Paul, quit song for 
the silents in 1923, assisted in a dozen 
Hollywood flops before finally winning 
acclaim in 1925 as the drink-sodden 
Goose Woman, retiring from the screen 
in a huff twelve years later when a 
columnist revealed that she was partial- 
ly deaf; following abdominal surgery; 
in Woodland Hills, Calif. 
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lin is a picker fo ie. 
/Olin makes cellophane. You know, that’ s that clear. 
€ crinkly stuff that makes for nice crisp potato chips — 
and crackers and nuts. Not to mention tasty tomatoes 
_and hot dogs and cheese. Ditto for fresh bread. Jelly 
“rolls. And all-day suckers for ig ic ide Get the picture? | 
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Every Seat Is A Throne In... 








No king ever had it so good eS Inthe DC-8, your seat adjusts at the 
touch of a button to the position that suits you best. You read, write 





or dine 
in serene comfort. Press another button and. like in Aladdin, a Genie 
appears LQ? this one is female, true, but she’s better looking and she 
doesn't limit you to just three wishes UAL II] A cocktail? An extra pillow? 
A personal desk which folds down from the seat in front of you to write or 
work on? Your wish is her command. And in DC-8 “Jetland,” you see 100 


miles every time you look out the window. Pig's 


Visit “Jetland” the next time you travel. There are entrances at any of 


the 28 world airlines that fly Douglas DC-8s. Your a 
travel agent has specific directions RE =s 





wh 


rome, 
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CINEMA 


Three to Go 


Male Hunt is a French comedy that 
hangs precariously on the supposition 
that good plots come in threes. Its 
loosely interwoven stories are one part 
nimble New Wave lark, one part vin- 
tage boudoir farce, one part homoge- 
nized Hollywood sex. 

In Hunt's opening dream sequences, 
three naked young blades cower in the 





‘| deep grass while a pack of chic horse- 


women come galloping through the 
glen. Director Edouard Molinaro thus 
establishes a theme to justify his title. 
Then, with stylish clowning, Jean-Paul 
Belmondo, Claude Rich and Jean- 
Claude Brialy take out after a galaxy 
of predatory French dolls in wild, 


SY FRIEDMAN 





BRIALY & DORLEAC IN “HUNT” 
Preying for love. 


whimsical, aimless and 
rather funny fashion. 

Belmondo, playing a Parisian mec 
supported by three prostitutes, describes 
one as “a country girl—so I have her 
work the park.” The girl demands a pair 
of boots for bad-weather soliciting, and 
Belmondo snaps: “Boots attract per- 
verts.” When the gendarmes threaten 
to put him out of business, he marries 
a virginal barmaid (Marie Dubois), 
Operates her café until she turns shrew- 
ish, then flees to Greece and sells him- 
self to an aged playgirl. 

Rich, caught cavorting with a chic 
matron (Micheline Presle), is cleverly 
bamboozled into marriage by his blonde 
Secretary (Catherine Deneuve). He 
divorces her, the better to enjoy her 
favors when she becomes another man’s 
wife. Brialy, a successful “lay-out art- 
ist,” jilts his bride (Marie Laforét) at 
the altar, leaves for a solo honeymoon 
in Athens, where he matches wits with 
a vivacious swindler (Francoise Dor- 
Iéac, real-life sister of Actress De- 
neuve), who ultimately becomes his 
better half. 

Inevitably, with so many attractive 
performers at large, they keep bumping 
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by W. F. Rockwell, dr. 


ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY | 


i brey FACT THAT personal selling is giving way 
to the extension of self-service in many more 
types of specialized retailing outlets these days 
might lead the casual onlooker to the conclusion 
that the day of the salesman is nearly over. 

But in non-retail marketing, we’re convinced the salesman can never be 
replaced. Nor can his more important functions ever be mechanized. 

If the freest translation of the marketing concept really means “give the 
customer what he wants,” then there is no source and no system that can 
outperform the great salesman who probes in depth to learn “what the 
customer wants.” 

If a customer needs advice and counsel in his particular use of a product, 
there is no source to match the experience of the well-grounded salesman. 
When his product knowledge is combined with his familiarity with a cus- 
tomer’s business, the customer is provided solutions that just aren’t avail- 
able in any other way. 

And if, as sometimes happens today, every other factor appears to be equal 
between two products in the customer’s eyes, the salesman who understands 
the principle of extra service becomes the main difference in the sale. 

It’s true, of course, that some phases of selling have their unpleasant 
aspects, anid that some salesmen aren’t very capable. Neither are some doc- 
tors, some lawyers, and maybe even some chiefs. But the fact of the matter 
is, we think, that the true art of selling—and the need for really creative 
salesmen—is greater in this country today than at any time since Columbus 
first bartered with the Indians. 


2 oF x 


This month we're taking our “Green Line for Safety” power tools outside 
the home for the first time. These new Rockwell tools are a hedge trimmer, 
grass shear and edger-trimmer. Designed to eliminate the potential hazard 
of electrical shock, each of these lawn and garden tools has a breakproof green 
thermoplastic housing which assures the user of protection even when trim- 
ming wet grass and shrubs. Like our previously introduced drills, sander 
and jig saw, no grounding connector is required for safe operation, and they 
can be used with standard two-prong household plugs. 
* * * 


Take a good look at the meter the next time you climb into a taxi in almost any 
city. Chances are about four in five that the meter will carry the R-in-a-circle 
trademark of Rockwell. That’s because we've been in the taximeter business 
for a long time. Long enough, in fact, to have reached a degree of accuracy in 
meter readings that compares favorably with much more exotic measurement 
instruments. The meters we currently produce can be set to within ten-feet- 
per-mile accuracy. That's a little less than the length of an average automobile. 


+ * oe 


In addition to meters that measure miles, we produce meters of various types 
to measure temperature, volatile gases, and nearly all kinds of liquids. One 
of these meters—the Rockwell-Brodie BiRotor—even permits the measure- 
ment of the most viscous kinds of liquids. The secret of this unusual instru- 
ment lies in its balanced measuring element in which there is no metal-to- 
metal contact. Consequently, gummy liquids can’t bind the meter. We've 
even heard of cases in which liquid asphalt solidified in the meter, was later 
reheated and forced: on through, with no damage to the meter. 
= * oy 


This is one of a series of informal reports on Rockwell Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
makers of measurement and control devices, instrument, and power tools for 22 basic markets, 


Rockwell 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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Discover the sheer joy of 
seeing better with Tensor 





... the bright new 
American way of light 


Tensor, the original miniature high-intensity 
lamp has set a trend in American lighting. 

How come? 

Tensor has a bright, bright light the equiv- 
alent of a 100-watt desk lamp. Like concen- 
trated daylight in pure white, glare-free 
beam. Powerful light you can control to 
brighten your life . . . to read, sew, shave, 
makeup, etc. 

A Tensor lamp is personal. It goes where 
you go... folds compactly to pocket size . , . 
has an extra-long cord . . . bends every which 
way. It even hangs from the wall. 

Try this new American way of light! Once 
you've had it around the house, you'll find 
more ways to use it more. Gives you ideas 
about getting another one. 

So watch. Where there was one, there'll be 
two. Tensor. Tensors. 


tensor 


Princess Lamp shown $12.95: Available in beige 
white, pink, blue, aqua, black, green, yellow, wal- 
nut. One Year (repair or replacement) Guarantee. 
Other Tensor lamps $9.95 to $22.95. At department, 


gift, stationery and specialty stores everywhere, 
U.L. approved. Tensor Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y. 11233. 


THE ORIGINAL MINIATURE HIGH-INTENSITY LAMP 
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into one another from time to time and 
compare notes to make sure that every- 
one ends up in love in Paris. And every- 
one does, possibly because a comedy 
consisting entirely of side trips hasn’t 
any place else to go. 


Bacteria Berserk 

The Satan Bug. Panic spreads at Sta- 
tion 3, an imposing desert installation 
surrounded by barbed wire and watch- 
dogs and spoken of in whispers as “the 
most secret chemical-warfare establish- 
ment in this hemisphere.” The 
security officer has been murdered, Dr. 
Baxter is missing. Dr. Oster is a marked 


chief 


man. Worst of all, some crucial flasks | 


have been pilfered from E Lab. Several 
contain enough botulinus toxin to wipe 
out the entire population of Los An- 


geles. One flask, warns Research Sci- | 


entist Hoffman (Richard Basehart) is 
brimful of the “satan bug,” a biolog- 
ical doomsday weapon that can launch 
death on a global scale. In this un- 
persuasive sci-fi thriller directed by 
John Sturges (Bad Day at Black Rock. 
The Great Escape), it is only a matter 
of time until someone gravely inquires: 
“How worried are they in Washington?” 

They are worried sick, as usual. To 
hasten an investigation, the Pentagon 
taps General Dana Andrews who ar- 
rives with an anxious look and a port- 
folio full of top-brass clichés. His come- 
ly daughter (Anne Francis), as Bug's 
resident bunny, does what she can to 
assist former U.S. Intelligence Officer 
George Maharis, whose ticklish assign- 
ment is to save the world. Before Ma- 
haris can track down the crazed mil- 
lionaire behind the bacilli scare, Florida 
has been decimated by botulinus. Ma- 
haris endures sundry perils prior to a 
climactic wrestling match in a helicop- 
ter high above Los Angeles, and the 
bulk of mankind survives to enjoy mov- 
ies like The Satan Bug. Just harmless 
formula stuff, actually. The effects wear 
off before the film is half over. 


Upstream in Toronto 


Nobody Waved Good-Bye gives live- 


ly evidence of the creativity of the 
National Film Board of Canada. the 


government-sponsored agency that has | 
won hundreds of international awards 


for adventurous shorts and cartoons on 
such diverse subjects as jazz, religion, 
tourism, sibling rivalry, Eskimo art, and 
even the life cycle of the small-mouthed 
bass. This film, N.F.B.’s first full-length 
feature to be distributed commercially 
across the U.S., is a winsome if wobbly 
essay on the plight of two affluent de- 
linquents swimming against the stream 
of life in Toronto. 

At first, the boy Peter (Peter Kast- 
ner) rebels through habitual truancy. 
After romping in a cemetery with his 
girl Julie (Julie Biggs), he climbs onto a 
bridge rail to explain that he doesn't 
know what he wants, but does know 
what he doesn’t want: a nice home. 
broadloom rugs, “living the way my 


parents do.” The audience groans. All | 





If you care about your car 
don't accept just any motor oil, 
insist on... 


THE 


UNCOMMON 
MOTOR OIL 


100% PURE PENNSYLVANIA 


Better from the ground up! 


WOLF'S HEAD OIL REFINING CO. 
OIL CITY, PA. 
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Consider the power of paper 
used with imagination to 


entertain 





restrain 





Please 
do not 
disturb 
the 


FS NE Ms Lae en a 


contain. 





We offer the world’s largest selection of commercial 
printing papers. And we can help you use them with 
great imagination. 






Woy 


Champion Papers 








FROM BURROUGHS CORPORATION—ANOTHER NEW PRODUCT OF EXCELLENCE 


it’s new! 

it’s electronic! 
it multiplies! 
it gives you more productivity for your money ! 


The Burroughs E 1100 Electronic Computing/ 
Accounting Machine now gives you the speed, 
accuracy and performance of electronics at 
an unusually low cost. 

It can handle your whole accounting job 
faster and more accurately than ever before. 
It comes pre-programed to suit the needs of 
your particular requirements. There are no 
expensive programing costs for you to incur. 
It can give you tightened control over all 
aspects of your operation. Data capturing 
options allow computer analysis and reports 
as a by-product of routine operation. 

It costs little more than a basic accounting 
machine. And it’s as easy to operate. 

Call our nearby office and arrange for a 
demonstration today. 





Burroughs Corporation ‘ou. 
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this has been said, hasn’t it? Blackout 
of communication between parents and 
youth. Rejection of adult values. 

The difference is that Writer-Direc- 
tor Don Owen, a gifted 30-year-old 
Canadian, approaches his rusty theme 


the way a junk sculptor approaches a | 


scrap heap—with zest and spirit and an 
evergreen appetite for discovery. Im- 
provising action and dialogue, Owen 
achieves a cinema of spontaneity. His 
film is choked with words, yet the 
words effectively express the jumpy, in- 
articulate restlessness of youth. 

Stifled by his anxious, insensitive par- 
ents, Peter gets in Dutch for driving 
without a license, goes on probation, 
ducks school, packs up his guitar and 
moves into a furnished room, support- 
ing himself with a job as a dishwasher. 
Freedom turns out to’mean long hours 
at low pay. While urging Julie to run 


ALAN GROSSMAN 








BIGGS & KASTNER IN “GOOD-BYE” 
Singing out longings. 


away with him, he finds work at a park- 
ing lot where the boss teaches him 
the art of short-changing customers. At 
length Peter empties the cash register, 
jumps into a car, and goes. 

Like impassioned people who have 
opened their doors to a visiting case 
worker, the characters in this conven- 
tional family disgrace are aware of the 
camera but cannot keep the truth about 
themselves from its puzzled, sy mpathet- 


ic eye. In one warmly accurate scene | 


at a restaurant, Peter and his mother 
jockey through lunch, both full of affec- 
tion but unable to find a way for the 
man-boy to return home and do exact- 
ly as he pleases without breaking any 
house rules. Actress Biggs touches the 
nitty-gritty core of teen-age 
lence when she half proudly, half sor- 
rowfully apologizes to her beau for pass- 
ing a final exam: “I got 75. I'm sorry, 
I had pressure from my parents. I had 
to.” Later, squatting on a deserted sub- 
way platform late at night to strum and 
hum folksongs, the two embrace all of 
a troubled generation's inchoate long- 
ings in one full, quiet moment. At such 
moments Nobody Waved Good-Bye 
conquers its simple ideas and tangled 
verbiage with cool cinematic assurance, 
turning a problem play into a poem. 
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“We air conditioned our 7-room 
home for just $9757’ 


Mr. & Mrs. M. L. Humphreys of Kansas City, Kansas, 
were pleasantly surprised by the reasonable cost 
of enjoying General Electric Central Air Conditioning. 


“Our home has 1,832 square feet of living 
area,"” Mr. Humphreys observes, “and the 
two-ton unit we had in the living room be- 
fore didn’t begin to cool the rest of the 





“I have sinus trouble,” Mrs. Humphreys re- 
marks, “and I was afraid central air condi- 
tioning would make it worse. Actually, cen- 
tral air conditioning has relieved it. My head 
stays clear as a bell. It's wonderful!” 





“I looked at all makes,” says Mr. Hum- 
phreys, standing beside his G-E central 
unit, “and we decided-to go with G.E., be- 
cause they're reliable. Installation took just 
two days. Not one service call since.” 





ae 


house. With our General Electric central 
system, every room is the same even temper- 
ature. And that means a lot—especially 
when it comes to sleeping.” 





“We love to entertain,” Mrs. Humphreys 
continues, “but when the temperature got to 
be over 100° and the humidity high, it used 
to be almost impossible. Now, we have 
friends in all summer long.” 





“I like to char-broil,” adds amateur chef 
Humphreys, “and now, we can cook out 


during the summers, then eat in where it’s 
cool. Of course, air conditioning has added 
to the value of our property, too.” 


If you have forced-air heat—as the Humphreys do—you, too, can enjoy General 
Electric Central Air Conditioning at a very modest price. Call your G-E dealer for a 
free survey and installation estimate. Ask him, too, about his easy financing terms, 


He’s listed in the Yellow 
Pages under “Air Con- 
ditioning Equipment.” 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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96 kids long and 100 million years old 


See him at Sinclair Dinoland 
at the World’s Fair 





E3 





Fifty-six youngsters give you an 
idea of the size of Brontosaurus. 

This 70-foot creature roamed the 
earth over a hundred million years 
ago when Nature was mellowing the 
petroleum that Sinclair now refines 
into the best gasolines and oils. 
That’s why Sinclair uses the dinosaur 
in its famous trademark. 

In Sinclair Dinoland at the World’s 
Fair, you can see Brontosaurus and 
eight other life-size dinosaurs; they’re 


authentic and realistic, they look alive. 
Youngsters, especially, are thrilled by 
this exciting re-creation of prehistoric 
times. We at Sinclair hope our exhibit 
will inspire young people to learn more 
about our earth’s strange past. 

Over five million Fairgoers visited 
Dinoland last year. Sinclair invites you 
and your family to come to New York 
this summer. To make your trip more 
pleasant, we'll be happy to plan your 
route through interesting and historic 





sections of the country. For example, 
the New England Heritage Trail is 

a fascinating trip which includes over 
1000 points of interest: battlegrounds, 
seaports, parks, beaches, recreation 
areas and many other attractions. 
This Sinclair service is free. Write 
Sinclair Tour Bureau, 600 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y., N. Y. 10020. 

Tell us the areas you 

want to visit in the 

U.S.,Canada or Mexico. 
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The Admiral’s Legacy 


THE OXFORD HISTORY OF THE AMER- 
ICAN PEOPLE by Samuel Eliot Morison. 
1,150 pages. Oxford. $12.50. 


In compiling this 500,000-word 
chronicle, Historian Morison had the 
amiable notion of lacing the chapters 
with the appropriate music of each pe- 
riod. He starts off with an old Navajo 
war chant and the Salve Regina sung 
by the Spanish sailors bound for the 
New World. He ends, so many chants 
and prayers, hymns and ditties, marches 
and dirges later, with Camelot. 

For all its charm, this Broadway 
show tune makes an oddly off-key con- 
clusion to a sequence that began on 
uncharted seas and in that vast, pri- 
meval, nearly empty continent. This 
sums up both the virtues and the faults 
of Morison’s volume. It does present 
the incomparable sweep of the Ameri- 
can story in the words of a justly re- 
spected historian. But it is also often 
disappointing and, as the account ap- 
proaches the present, it becomes super- 
ficial and at times trivial. 

Mongols & Puritans. The book is 
heavily indebted to retired Admiral 
Morison’s earlier works; in fact, it is 
built largely around their sturdy bones. 
His 1927 Oxford History of the United 
States, a two-volume survey of the U.S, 
from 1783 to 1917, melts detectably 
into this volume. There are recognizable 
other debts to By Land and hy Sea, a 
1953 collection of essays, to Admiral 
of the Ocean Sea, his definitive and 
immensely readable life of Columbus 
published in 1942, and to his exemplary 
15-volume History of U.S. Naval Oper- 
ations in World War II. 

At his best, Morison has the power to 
lift his country’s past from textbook 
constriction and invest it with his own 
insight and understanding. He is notably 
effective in writing about the Puritan 
settlers, whom he interestingly compares 
with 19th century Roman Catholic 
Americans, about the vigorous life of 
the colonial seaports, about the true 
spirit of the American Revolution—“a 
civil war,” he calls it, reluctantly en- 
tered upon by men who “were thinking 
of preserving and securing the freedom 
they already enjoyed.” Yet he is oddly 
disappointing on the Civil War, and 
some of his afterthoughts seem to tres- 
pass on his earlier writings; one of his 
new judgments comes perilously close 
to being an apologia for slavery when 
he points out that the slaves in America 
were really better off than they had 
been in Africa. 

Freeways & Broadway. Although the 
book is terse and sometimes cramped, 
Morison takes time for digressions— 
for instance, an unimportant but charm- 
ing section on the sporting life of New 
England gentlemen. Perhaps the book’s 
dominant note is nostalgia, and Mori- 
son avoids involvement in most con- 
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cerns of other historical theorists, in- 
cluding the urbanization of America, 
the new influence of the Supreme Court. 

In a hasty appraisal of the contem- 
porary scene, fie has added comments 
on everything from the alarming decline 
in morality to the regrettable decline 
of the housemaid. Most of those views, 
like his language—“marplot,” “whilst,” 
“burthen,” “blatherskite,” “milch cows” 
—have a 19th century texture. “Prob- 
ably some oversexed persons were in- 
jured by their efforts to be faithful to 
the Christian ethic,” writes Morison of 
what he calls the sexual upheaval. “But 


JAMES COYNE 





HISTORIAN MORISON 
Old bones and conventional judgments. 


how many of the ‘pure in heart’ have 
been ruined by the present stimuli strik- 
ing at them every day and from every 
direction, urging them to surrender to 
the cruder demands of the flesh?” Free- 
way construction appalls him—No 
home is safe.” So does the modern 
Stage: “The favorite Broadway themes 
are chicanery, murder, rape and incest.” 

Apart from his descriptions of naval 
warfare, Morison is perhaps most zest- 
ful in delineating American party poli- 
tics. Although his sympathies clearly lie 
with Jeffersonian democracy, he can 
fairly assess the virtues of Hamiltonian 
conservatism. Still, at times he abandons 
his detachment: “From 1912 on, the 
Democratic Party replaced the Republi- 
can as the party of new ideas and posi- 
tive leadership.” 

His evaluations of recent Presidents 
offer few new insights. Even his view of 
Franklin Roosevelt leans on a conven- 
tional paradox: Roosevelt not only 
“saved the capitalistic system,” but he 
was “the most effective American con- 
Servative since Alexander Hamilton, the 
most successful democrat since Lin- 
coln.” Apparently Morison lacked the 


time to assay the late John F. Kennedy; 
the book only reveres his memory. 

Morison, now 77, produced this vol- 
ume, as he says in the preface, as 
“a legacy to my countrymen.” But his 
countrymen have long since received 
the legacy in the historian’s impressive 
lifework that preceded it. 


Prisoner of Hate 


THE WRETCHED OF THE EARTH by 
Frantz Fanon. 255 pages. Grove. $5. 


This is not so much a book as a rock 
thrown through the windows of the 
West. It is the Communist Manifesto 
or the Mein Kampf of the anticolonial 
revolution, and as such it is highly im- 
portant for any Western reader who 
wants to understand the emotional 
force behind that revolution. But the 
readers of the work who really matter 
are the would-be leaders in the jungles 
and mountains of Africa and Asia. Its 
ideas have already found bloody reality 
in the Simba massacres in the Congo, 
in the shouts of Indonesia's Sukarno 
against “neocolonialism,” and in Red 
China’s rallying call to the Afro-Asian 
nations to turn their backs on the West. 

The author was a Negro intellectual 
who was born in Martinique and died 
at 36 of leukemia in a Washington hos- 
pital. A friend recalled: “He was still 
shouting and arguing With people on his 
deathbed.” Educated in French medical 
schools, Frantz Fanon was assigned to 
an Algerian hospital in 1952. He quick- 
ly identified himself with the Algerian 
rebels, whose leaders were deeply in- 
fluenced by Fanon’s thinking on racism, 
colonialism and war, though shocked by 
his atheism. It was in his psychiatric 
work at Blida hospital—now renamed 
for him—that Fanon gained his insights 
into the minds of colonized peoples. 
The book closes with a dozen case 
studies of mental disorders resulting 
from the war. Fanon is something of 
a Case study himself. 

Modern Slaves. Up to a point, his 
book is a powerful indictment of the 
undeniable sins and stupidities of colo- 
nial rule. In nothing-to-lose tones he. 
tells his fellow blacks: “Leave this Eu- 
rope where they are never done talking 
of Man, yet murder men wherever they 
find them, at the corner of every one 
of their own streets.” The colonized 
races are “the slaves of modern times.” 
He defines the colonial world as a 
Manichaean one where the settler re- 
gards the native as the “quintessence of 
evil” and the native wants “to sit at 
the settler’s table, to sleep in the set- 
tler’s bed, with his wife if possible.” 
The native peoples must not only riot 
or strike but employ skilled guerrilla 
techniques. Fanon argues that hatred 
alone is not enough to sustain a war 
of liberation; only constant political 
work and propaganda can convince the 
peasant masses that freedom will be 
worth the ordeal; brutality must be 
used purposefully. 

Fanon is able to criticize his own 
side, particularly the one-party regimes, 
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Why does Eastern serve you coffee from 
a silver service on Famous Restaurant flights? 


For the same reason there are 
special Ground Hostesses at Eastern terminals. 
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This is the Open World of LO-F glass 








An actual view through the big windows of L-O-l glass in an apartment in Harbour House on the ocean in Bal Harbour Florida. 


Architects: T.Trip Russell & Associates, Miami. 


SEESCAPE 


From your sunny corner high in Harbour House. you see through glass. And the bigger the glass area. 


you can watch the white wake of boats embroide1 the better you see. That’s why so many new build- 


the blue of Biscayne Bay. The gulls dip and soar ings—from homes and hotels and hospitals to 


in search of silver fish. The morning sun stretch offices and stores and schools feature Open 


and climb out of the sea. Can you imagine this . World design. Enjoy it. Glass makes it possible. 


room without big windows? Almost every- Be wo L:O-F makes it practical. Libbey-Owens:Ford 


where you go today, so much of what you sce glass distributors make it available everywhere. 


Libbey - Owens: Ford, Toledo, Ohio 
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FRANTZ FANON 
Nothing to lose but their future. 


chauvinism, and native elites who grab 
all the cushy jobs and Cadillacs. But, in 
general, the anger is directed the other 
way, including the ritual indictments 
that native peoples were deprived of all 
benefits of colonialism and that Eu- 
rope’s wealth was “stolen” from the 
undeveloped countries. Fanon insists 
that colonial rule was as bad as Nazi 
rule in Europe. Above all, though colo- 
nialism was rapidly fading as he wrote 
this book in the late 1950s, he de- 
nounces neocolonialism as the same old 
evil and defines it as any kind of tie with 
the former ruling countries, including 
aid; yet in the same breath Fanon as- 
serts that the West must send aid to 
the underdeveloped countries as a mat- 
ter of simple justice. 

Impresario of Mischief. Fanon never 
really looked beyond independence to 
the utopia supposedly lying ahead, ex- 
cept to prophesy with almost Biblical 
fervor that “the last shall be first.” He 
was occasionally criticized by the Com- 
munists. Yet his book’s title is taken 
from the J/nternational (“Arise, ye 
prisoners of starvation, arise, ye 
wretched of the earth”), and in his last 
years he was turning more and more 
toward the Peking line, while scorning 
Russia as just another white country 
added to the black man’s burden. 

The book is introduced by Jean-Paul 
Sartre, who has acted as impresario to 
so much other mischief. It is easier to 
condone Fanon’s fury than Sartre's hys- 
terical endorsement of it. Even though 
he was writing at the time of O.A,S. 
bombings, when the Algerian war 
seemed on the verge of spreading to 
France, there is something revolting in 
the sight of Sartre baring his unheroic 
chest to beat a nostra culpa for every- 
one else and proclaiming, with maso- 
chistic shouts, that Europe is dead. In a 
way the preface, like the book, is out- 
dated. Harping on the guilt of the white 
man—amply admitted and partly ex- 
piated—is simply no basis for new na- 
tions to build a modern future on. If 
they cling to Fanon, they will only live 
as prisoners of their own hates. 
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How do you cool your house 
as quietly 
as the summer sun heats it up? 


With a Gas flame. 
How else? 


Quiet? What could be quieter than the simple gas flame that does the cooling job in 
Bryant Gas air conditioning? A Gas flame can't get noisy. Can't wear out. It's as de- 
pendable and economical as the one that cooks your food and heats your home 
w Bryant Gas air conditioning is easy to add on to any adequate forced warm air 
system. The chiller goes outside. Requires no indoor floor space. No tearing up the 
house. No expensive wiring. # Other savings? Bryant Gas air conditioning is eco- 
nomical to operate. Hardly ever needs service. It's 
air cooled. # So if you're going to air condition your 
home, do it quietly! Do it with Bryant! Call your Gas 
company or write Bryant Manufacturing Company, 
Dept. T4, 2020 Montcalm St., Indianapolis 7, Indiana. 

AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION, INC. 


Gas Air Conditioning 
For Home and Business 








For dependable, modern cooling, 


Gas makes the big difference 


...costs less, too 
GAS COOLS 80% OF THE NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR 
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Window Beauty is Andersen. 





...and Andersen Windows will cost you less to own! 


. they cut fuel bills 15% or more. It’s true. 
You can save 15% or more on heating and cooling costs 
with Andersen Windows. 

It’s the way they are made . . . up to 4 times more 
weathertight than ordinary windows. Extra snug to seal 
out heat or cold for the life of your home. 


... they’re precision-built for lifetime operating 
ease. Open and close any Andersen Window. See how 
easy it is? No sticking. No binding. No bothersome main- 
tenance. Nothing but comfort and convenience today and 
40 years from now. 


. .. they can spare you the expense and bother of 
storm windows. All 7 beautiful styles, in more than 600 
sizes, are available with welded insulating glass. Eliminates 
the need for storm windows forever . . . without sacrificing 
fuel savings. Gives two fewer glass surfaces to clean. 


: . . they add to the value of your home. Andersen 
Windows offer the ageless beauty of rich, warm wood. 
Wood that creates an air of inviting charm .. . a lasting 
welcome that pays off in increased resale value should you 
sell your home. 


Get a demonstration at your Andersen lumber dealer or 
distributor. See how Andersen Windows cost less to own. 








id When you buy or build, look for the Anderser 
a] name. It's a good sign of quality. 

Windows shown: Andersen Casements # itt 
ee welded insulating glass— Twindow® or The » 
cro 


FREE! WINDOW BEAUTY IDEAS 

— Send today for *s colorfully illustrated 
~— Window Beauty booklet. It's packed with window 
ideas and a complete description of the 
Andersen Window line 
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WY’ Andersen Windowalls ... America’s Most Wanted Windows 
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Makin’ hay? 


Good for you! 

Just be sure you can handle the 
problems that crop up when you 
make it Big: is your tax set-up all it 
could be? Will your investments yield 
the harvest you expect? Are you 
saving enough? 

In short, are you keeping what you’re 
working so hard for? And is the family 








taken care of, no matter what? 

(In fact, exactly what part of your total 
financial picture should insurance be?) 
There are men who can help you 

S: your attorney, your 
accountant, your Prudential agent 

Plan to see a Prudential “pro” soon 
He's an expert at making success work 
—for you. Let him. 











The Prudential Insurance Company of America 
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Good Will Odyssey 





1 WILL TRY by Lec n 251 
pages. Doubleday. $4.50 
“MR. LEGSON KAYIRA!” As the loud- 


speaker boomed his name, the African 
village boy, awkward in his new shoes 
and suit, stopped short and stared won 
deringly into the crowd at New York's 
International Airport. “CALLING MR 
LEGSON KAYIRA!” the disembodied voice 
repeated. The boy took a deep breath 
and, as other travelers gaped in aston- 
ishment, he bellowed at the top of his 
voice, “I AM HERE!” 

How he got there is the subject of 
this ingenuous but significant auto- 
biography, the story of an African Hor- 
atio Alger who made good his de- 
termination to go to college in Ameri- 
ca. It is the account of one man’s odys- 
sey from the Stone Age to the Space 
Age, and, above all, it is an example of 
good will between black and white 

Pilgrim's Progress. Legson was born 
in the British colony of Nyasaland, 
now independent and known as Ma- 
lawi. The first white man he ever saw 
was an elegant official marching be- 
hind a column of African tribesmen, 
commandeered to bear the white man’s 
burden—notably the white man’s wife, 
who was carried through Legson’s im- 
poverished village on a litter. He as- 
sumed that the strangers were gods. 
Later, at a Scottish mission school, he 
discovered that they were often stupid 
and insensitive gods who beat black 
boys. He worked hard at algebra, read 
Booker T. Washington, pondered the 
life and works of Abraham Lincoln: “I 
saw the land of Lincoln as the place one 
went to get the freedom and_ inde- 
pendence one knew was due him.’ 

Impossible to get there? The emblem 
on Legson’s school uniform bore the 
words: | WILL TRY. When Legson was 
about 16 or 20—nobody really knows 
when he was born—he decided to try 
One October morning in 1958, carry- 
Ing an ax, a little flour, a Bible, and a 
copy of Pilgrim's Progress, he set out 
barefoot for America. He struck due 
north through Tanganyika, Uganda, the 
Sudan. Some days he walked 50 miles, 
living mostly on bananas and peanuts 
After four months his feet were a mass 
of blisters. “I am mad,’ he muttered 
But his shirt said 1 witt TRY. For con 
solation he read Pilgrini’y Progress 

Fifteen months after leaving home, 
Legson appeared at the U.S. Informa- 
tion Service Library in Kampala, Ugan- 
da. There he came across a directory of 
American junior colleges, opened it at 
random, put his finger on the first words 
he saw: “Skagit Valley Junior College, 
Mt. Vernon, Washington.” Then and 
there, he wrote a letter; two weeks 
later he had a scholarship; nine months 
later, thanks to the people of Mount 
Vernon, he had a plane ticket 

Immortal Face. The U.S. gave Leg 
son quite a reception, but he seems 
to have accepted everything that came 
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Everybody should drink it all the time. Or at least once in a while. 
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Your college dictionary is too old. 
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his way with a grave and innocent 
equanimity. In the capital, he endured 
the standard tourist treatment, discov- 
ered the “sweet relationship” between 
waffles and syrup, stood in the Lin- 
coln Memorial and “timidly waved at 
the immortal face.” Skagit Valley Col- 
lege received him with a banner and 
a banquet. The family that “adopted” 
him had redecorated the spare bedroom 
Neighbors stopped in with cakes 
Huntley-Brinkley televised him. Some 
will pin the word “naive” on Legson’s 
wide-eyed good will and on America’s 
cozy, corny reception of him. But there 
may be more basic human realism in 
this naiveté than cynics either in the 
U.S. or in Africa would concede 

After studying speech, physics, Eng- 
lish and volleyball (“easier than phys 





LEGSON KAYIRA 
Everything to gain by trying. 


ics”) at Skagit, Legson went on to 
Washington University as a_ political 
science major. In wide demand as a 
speaker, he was welcomed in Little 
Rock, segregated in Dallas. After four 
years in the U.S., he retains his love for 
the land of Lincoln—and for the land 
of his birth. After finishing his educa 
tion, he intends to go home to Malawi 
and teach school and enter politics. “A 
salute to you, Malawi,” he writes at 
the end of his book. “We have just 
begun to try 


Everybody’s Uncle 





SAM WARD BB 
r R 
by Lately Tho 1 yhtor 
Mifflin. $6.9 


“The uncle of the human race and 
prince of good livers!” The line ap 
peared in London's Vanity Fair and 
described a beguiling American who 
counted among his friends Bismarck 
the Prince of Wales (later Edward VII) 
Thomas Huxley, President Garfield, the 
Emperor of Brazil, Tennyson, Thack- 
eray and Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
But Samuel Ward was no mere social 
ornament. For more than 20 years, he 
was Washington's most influential lob- 
byist—not the first but certainly the 
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For 2000 years, making steel has been the patient man’s game. 
Until a few short years ago, it took hours and hours—and con- 
siderable skill—to transform iron into high-caliber steel. And the 
world waited. 

Today, steelmen have turned from their slow burn to a revo- 
lutionary quick-cooking process in “basic oxygen furnaces.” It 
demands more advanced science and skill, but it delivers steel 
in a fraction of the time needed in the traditional open hearth. 

Naturally, it's become the biggest trend in American steel- 
making today. We predicted that it would when we introduced 
the oxygen process in this country back in 1954. 
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If you can get through 
two weeks of this without a phone call, 
stay away from us. 


We'd change your life. 

After being exposed to the infectious vi- 
tality and spirit of our people, you’d never 
be the same again. 

You’d see new doors fly open, new ideas 
come together, new information you didn’t 
even think was available, and a swiftness 
and competency of service that could re- 
vitalize your whole approach to business. 

You might think that all this is just so 
much advertising. 

But ask around. You’ll find that our in- 
ternational connections are wider, our cor- 
respondent network is bigger, our special 


departments more thoroughly staffed, our 
executives quicker, and our experience in 
your field is far broader than you thought. 

And you might hear about a certain 
crackle and buzz that’s in the air at our 
offices. That’s what you have to watch out 
for—if you’re the type who can laze through 
two weeks of sun without a phone call, and 
you want to stay that way. 

But if you’re still in the stage of business 
life where trade and planning and financing 
hold an exciting drama for you, we’re your 
kind of people. And we ought to know 
each other. 
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The new 1965 CONVENIENCE-ON-WHEELS 
needs new CONVENIENCE UNDER THE WHEELS 


This year American automakers have put dramatic new 
Convenience on wheels. Fuel warning lights ... rear air 
vents . . . electric door locks . . . fenders- 
within-fenders to fight corrosion ...longer wipers... 
curved windows ...and much more. 


. easier access . . 


But to enjoy all this you have to have motoring ar- 
teries—highways, expressways, inner belts, outer belts 
to and through practically everywhere, especially in 
metropolitan areas. You have to have convenience under 
the wheels. 

And every year this need is greater: More than 90 
million cars are expected to be on the road by 1970. 

To prepare for this, municipal and state planners are 
accelerating their efforts all over the country to expand 
the under-the-wheels convenience demanded. Also, the 
Federal Government is expected to build 13,000 miles of 
highways this year alone. 

REPUBLIC GIVES YOUR TOTAL MOTORING CONVENIENCE 
A BIG BOOST — with new ideas, new products, new possi- 
bilities—in steel. Item: Improved galvanized products 
to fight corrosion on cars, in highway drainage systems, 
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guard rails, and traffic signs. New carefree brilliance for 
new car beauty in stainless steel trim. Ultraclean, ultra- 
reliable steels for critical bearings. High strength rein- 
forcing bars for continuously reinforced concrete pave- 
ment. Improved cold rolled steels lend the strength and 
durability that only steel can provide for highway and 
off-the-highway lighting systems 

On the road, in the road, under the road, and off-the- 
road in service facilities, new and improved products 
from Republic Steel Corporation join the hundreds 
already hard at work helping to bring you total motor 
ing convenience. 


You Can Take the Pulse of Progress at 


REPUBLIC STEEL caret) 


Cleveland, Ohio 44101 
This STEELMARK of the American Steel Industry on a 
product assures you it is made of modern, versatile, 
economical Steel. Look for it on the products you buy Put 
it on the products you sell 


most spectacular of that maligned but 
necessary breed. 

Burgeoning under the demands of a 
growing nation, post-Civil War Wash- 
ington badly needed someone to steer 
outsiders to the right place. Ward be- 
came the guide, shepherding clients to 
the proper bureaus and pushing bills 
through Congress by means of his influ- 
ence on Congressmen. He also became 
a power in his own right. He rallied 
support for the measures that saved 
U.S. currency from ruin after the Civil 
War, and he helped line up the votes 
that kept President Andrew Johnson 
from being impeached. He represented 
railroads, shipping lines, foreign nations, 
and even the Mormons, whom he helped 
win a federal land grant in Utah. Ward 
was not above gross trickery: once, for 
a $5,000 fee, he arranged to have the 
shoes of a Congressman misplaced to 
keep him from attending a crucial com- 
mittee meeting. But for the most part 
he did not need to resort to this sort 
of thing—he had the run of the Gov- 
ernment. Congressmen and Cabinet 
members alike called him “the King.” 

Graduated Gifts. Ward was the son 
of a wealthy New York banker. He 
spent four frolicsome student years in 
Europe, lumbering about the Continent 
in a huge carriage fitted out with sleep- 
Ing accommodations for two. Return- 
ing home, he married the granddaughter 
of John Jakob Astor, then the richest 
man in the U.S. His European polish 
might have seemed a liability in Ameri- 
can politics, but he knew just how to put 
it to good use. Operating on the princi- 
ple that “the shortest distance between 
a pending bill and a Congressman’s 
aye is through his stomach,” he in- 
stalled a French chef in his kitchen 
and invited Washington's notables. He 
Was a master of the graduated politi- 
cal gift; Presidents occasionally might 
receive a case of Madeira, while Cabi- 
net members would rate only terrapin, 
and Congressmen wound up with can- 
vasback duck. Ward never arm-twisted 
guests or mentioned his interests, but 
When a bill of his reached the floor, 
former tablemates would receive a note: 
“This is my little lamb. Be good.” 

Though he helped others make mon- 
ey, Ward could never hold on to it 
himself; before turning to lobbying, he 
had lost his family’s Wall Street for- 
tune and made und lost two others in 
California. Finally, weary of W ashing- 
ton, Sam returned to New York, put- 
ting up at one of the best hotels, the 
Brevoort, “where no creditors would 
think of looking for me.” 

Nation's Teacher. Then. melodramat- 
ically, Ward's life changed again. In 
from San Francisco came a man whom 
Sam had nursed to health years before— 
James R. Keene, who had lately made 
34,000,000 in gold shares. Aided by 
Ward's Wall Street connections, Keene 
Parlayed his bankroll into a $13 million 
fortune—and handed $750,000 to Sam. 
The new-found wealth enabled Ward 
'0 return to gastronomy. With the press 
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If you’re too hurried to fly... 
take this unusual train! 





Are you the man who is so busy at the office that you often rush off 
to an out-of-town meeting before really feeling ready for it? You need 
more time to study your presentation ...to think it through, to 
sharpen it up. . . to rehearse. 

This is the kind of time you find on a Northern Pacific trip. 

When you board the Vista-Dome North Coast Limited (usually 
minutes from your office) you don’t give the trip another thought. It’s 
like stepping into a good hotel. Your accommodations are spacious, 
comfortable. Every convenience is at hand. The privacy, the relaxed 
atmosphere, the freedom of choice and movement... . all add up toa 
perfect sett? 1g for work or rest without feverish rush. 

Combine t. ‘s with Northern Pacific’s fast schedules that bring you 
within a short distance of where you want to do business and you have 
the reasons why so many executives are gaining time on our trains. 
Taking excellent care of business travelers is the way, we think, to run 
a railroad. And that’s the way we run the Northern Pacific. 


Northern Pacific Railway 
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For guaranteed 
Reservations 
wherever you go, 
call Quality Motels 
just let them know! 
In 383 cities 
they await your stay, 
phone the nearest one 
they'll confirm you 


all the way! 


The only way you can get better service 
is to become a franchise owner yourself. 
Write Quality Courts Motels, Daytona 
Beach, Florida, for complete information. 
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breathlessly reporting the details of his 
banquets, Ward taught the nation to 
eat better and more elegantly. 

Once, when Ward was still broke, a 
friend asked what he would do if he 
should somehow hit it rich again. Re- 
plied Ward: “Have myself declared a 
lunatic. Otherwise it would all be got 
out of me in a week.” Actually, his 
fourth fortune lasted ten years, but 
Ward was again hiding in Italy from 
creditors when he died at 70 from the 
aftereffects of eating tainted oysters. 


Sons of Amber 


WANDERERS EASTWARD, WANDERERS 
WEST by Kathleen Winsor. 947 pages 
Random House. $7.95 


This is Kathleen Winsor's first’ ma- 
jor production since Forever Amber, 
and it is crowded with oversexed pro- 
tagonists whose affairs would have put 
Amber to shame—or rather to virtue. 
It rides the trend to “authentic” west- 
erns and is an authentic eastern as well. 
It has been grabbed up by two book 
clubs and by Hollywood. The funny 
thing is, it’s really not bad. 

Although unnecessarily long and in- 
volved, Wanderers is a remarkable 
study of life in the ore camps of Mon- 
tana and the mansions of Wall Street 
during the two anarchic decades follow- 
ing the Civil War. In spirit and detail it 
captures an era of predators, 

In Boss Tweed’s New York, judges, 
senators and city contracts were for 
sale, whisky and stocks were watered, 
refuse littered the streets, and night life 
featured everything from twelve-year- 
old chorus girls to a pack of trained 
fox terriers killing rats. In the West, 
road agents and fire swept the gold 
towns, gamblers and prostitutes cleaned 
up, and children entertained themselves 
by re-enacting the latest lynching. Such 
a climate is perfectly suited to the tal- 
ents of the two characters who domi- 
nate the book. Giving up corporation 
law in New York for a squalid miner's 
wickiup, Matt Devlin soon stops digging 
and turns to honest usury instead, buy- 
ing out the claims of desperate miners. 
On Wall Street meanwhile, his cousin 
Joshua Ching is even more brutal and 
even more successful. 

Throughout, no fewer than 22 major 
characters clash, plot and love together. 
Matt Devlin is entertained by the bride 
of his brother, who dallies occasionally 
with the teen-age mistress of Matt's 
son Morgan. Morgan's married sister 
gets her kicks from his best friend, a 
mean and hungry panhandler who keeps 
disappearing into the arms that Morgan 
York, Joshua 
Ching’s mistress is younger than his 
daughter Suky, who, in her turn, takes 
two men to heart, including Cousin 
Morgan, who, when in town from the 
West, shares a couple of Suky’s hus- 
band’s playmates. And so it goes. In 
short, the sleeping assignments are so in- 


tricate that they might have been hand- | 


ed out by a cross-eyed desk clerk. 
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USO 


there 
only if 
you Care... 


Bringing a touch of home to 2,500,- 
000 Americans in uniform, guarding 
our freedom around the world. But 
U.S.O. gets no government funds. 
All its good work depends on some 
80,000 volunteer workers, and the 
money you contribute. Tell 'em 
someone back home cares: 
GIVE through your local United 
Fund or Community Chest. 








COLLEGE STUDENTS 


Undergraduate, graduate, part-time 
Represent Time Inc. on campus. Sell 
TIME, LIFE and SPORTS ILLUSTRATED at 
special student rates. Earn liberal com- 
missions; no paperwork or billing. Inter- 
ested? Write today: Time Inc. College 
Bureau, TIME & LIFE Bidg., Rockefeller 

Center, New York, N.Y. 10020 


Sleep on a Da-Lite’ screen? 






Not on your life! 
But why, then... 
do you still 
project home 
movies and 
slides ona 
sheet? Da-Lite 
screens... from 
$4.50 to $850. 


FREE color brochure. Write: Dept. T.4 


World's Foremost 
Projection Screens 
Since 1909 


DA-LITE. 
DA-LITE SCREEN CO., INC., WARSAW, INDIANA 


TIME, APRIL 30, 1965” 













Everything's 
old Feahioned about 
Old Taylor 86 


xcept 
the people 
who drink it 


Naturally. Today's really modern people know that ‘‘new"’ is not always “best."” They know Old Taylor 86 
has the smooth, old-fashioned flavor that’s too good to be new. Flavor that sets whiskey taste back 78 years. 
Flavor that's mellow and rich and rewarding. What more modern reasons could you have for drinking it? 
Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey, 86 Proof. The Old Taylor Distillery Company. Frankfort & Louisville, Kentucky. 


QUAM 
Toi 
LiL 





Mwinstong 


Change to Winston and change for good... 
for good taste every time! 
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FILTER-CIGARETTES 


